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PREFACE 


ieee title of this book sufficiently declares its character 

and purpose, but as the Compiler may be called 
upon to meet the criticism or reproach of having need- 
lessly added to the literature of Balzac—a literature that 
is constantly receiving accretions—he has paid me the 
compliment of asking me to outline briefly his reasons for 
bringing one more stone to the column. 

In the first place, then, Mr. Rickel may plead in justi- 
fication of the present work, that no book of its amplitude 
and scope, or in any way approaching it in these respects, 
has been heretofore published in either French or Eng- 
lish. The little that has been done in this province is not 
especially significant or valuable, a few small collections of 
Balzacian aphorisms and epigrams comprising the whole 
endeavor. 

This has long seemed to me to leave a great desideratum, 
not merely to the professed student of Balzac, the scholar 
or literary man, but even more to the general reader, who 
may well have neither time nor opportunity to explore 
the immense resources of the Human Comedy. A 
thorough reading of Balzac would absorb the leisure of an 
average adult lifetime, allotting it two books a year,—and 
there are a few other literary interests which may not be 
dismissed as negligible! Hence this attempt to present in 
adequate fulness, and yet without exceeding a reasonable 
compass, a syllabus or abstract of the great writer’s wis- 
dom, wit, philosophy, and wide-searching knowledge of 
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life. If reading will make a man skilled in the affairs of 
this world or wise with the wisdom of the Serpent, this is 
the Book for any man’s pains. The least the Compiler 
may promise himself from its publication is a vast increase 
of wit among the more literate part of the community, or 
what we are now calling the intelligentsia. Asitis known 
that no small number of famous authors stem from Balzac, 
so it must be allowed that he remains one of the most 
potent and prolific sources in the world of thought. In 
fact the world has not yet caught up with some of his 
wonderful anticipations in the realm of esoteric knowledge. 

It would have been easy to make a larger work—indeed 
the onus of the Compiler’s task has been to keep within 
certain definite bounds; above all, from so great a body of 
aphoristic writing, to secure an interesting as well as profit- 
able result. He has, therefore, been content to leave 
some things behind him (not a difficult abnegation as re- 
gards that vast storehouse) to the end that future gleaners 
in this field may remember him with respect, if not with 
gratitude. 

Ina literary aspect purely, it is believed that the present 
work stands in no need of apology; and indeed I am per- 
suaded that it will carry to the general reader, in especial, 
a new and impressive idea of Balzac’s intellectual powers. 
Herein, the Master Novelist appears as a Great Thinker— 
the greatest that has appeared in France, it is contended, 
since Pascal. Let the fairly well-seasoned reader ask 
himself candidly if it would be possible to gather from the 
writings of any English novelist, even the most eminent, 
such a treasury of wisdom, such a deep-hearted, all- 
inclusive commentary on life as is contained within the 
present volume. To put the question is to answer it. 

This is limiting the comparison to novelists of the first 
class, but one might go farther, and with good warrant, 
for though Balzac was pre-eminently a novelist and 
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creator, he was not merely or strictly that—his intellectual 
activity, the fire of his creative genius knowing neither 
limit nor fatigue, erupted into other parts and provinces 
scarcely less notable. Thus, incidental to his fiction he 
has set down a body of marginalia, pithy epigrams, saga- 
cious counsels of life, intuitions of human destiny, many- 
faceted diamonds of wisdom and wit, the like of which 
cannot be duplicated from any other modern writer— 
there are those who would say, from any other writer at all! 

This opinion is supported by no less responsible an au- 
thority than the famous Barbey d’Aurevilly, a criticanda 
novelist of equal distinction, who in 1854 drew up a small 
collection? of Balzac’s maxims and reflections upon 
Religion and Politics. 

In this remarkable preface, he claims that Balzac is not 
alone a great poet, a ‘‘maker,’’ in the antique sense of the 
word, a true genius of invention and discovery, as re- 
vealed in the monumental Human Comedy, but that he is 
also, and above all, a THINKER of infinite force and 
variety, equal at once to the loftiest generalities and to the 
smallest observations. 

Barbey d’Aurevilly concludes the preface to his slight 
abstract of Balzac’s thoughts with an observation which I 
shall make no scruple of borrowing here, since it applies 
with even greater fitness to the present work—the largest 
and most comprehensive that has yet been made of the 
aphorisms of Balzac: 

‘“Taken one by one and weighed in the attentive hands 
of Reflection, the thoughts of the illustrious Author of 
the Human Comedy will be better appreciated by the 
reader than if left in the text of the various works where 


1H. de Balzac: Pensées et Maximes, Recueillies et Classées par J. 
Barbey d’Aurevilly. Paris, Alphonse Lemerre, MDCCCCIX. The book 
has not been translated into English, so far as I know; hence the particular 
mention here made of it. M. M. 
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they properly belong; and the reader, while meditating 
upon each of them, will be better able to judge the power of 
the Genius which scattered them throughout his books 
with so rare a profusion.”’ 

This is, to be sure, the tribute of a Frenchman (though 
one of a most exacting critical conscience), but there are 
not wanting English voices to second it. ‘It would be 
easy to compile a book of sayings from Balzac,’’ avers 
George Moore, that Balzacian sans peur et sans reproche, 
‘‘which would make all ‘Maximes’ and ‘Pensées,’ even 
those of La Rochefoucauld or Joubert, seem trivial and 
shallow.’’: Elsewhere he declares that, ‘‘as Shakespeare 
seems to have expressed all the ideas that poetry may 
sing, so does Balzac seem to have expressed all the ideas 
that prose may speak. The rivalry between these two 
great men seems to be between verse and prose rather 
than between French and English genius... . But 
between him (Balzac) and any other writer working in 
prose fiction, there is little room for comparison.”’? 

To the author of this bold and generous and, we venture 
to add, just tribute, there is ‘‘more wisdom and more 
divine imagination in Balzac than in any other writer; 
he looked farther into the future than human eyes could 
sée;) 

Orthodox or conventional British appreciation of Balzac 
would stop short of this point, and it is not amiss to re- 
member that the writer quoted hails from John Bull’s 
other island—a source from which unpleasing truth often 
reaches him. However, George Moore is not in this in- 
stance a ‘‘voice crying in the wilderness.” Henry James, 
in his later years, disclosed an admiration for Balzac 
scarcely less fervid and whole-hearted; the more in- 
structed English critical estimate is both higher and 


Confessions of a Young Man, chapter vi. 
2 Impressions and Opinions, p, 42. 
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warmer than was that expressed by Henley some twenty- 
odd years back. As regards the English-reading public, 
bad translations have in the past too much worked to the 
prejudice and obscuration of Balzac, but of recent years 
this defect has been largely overcome, very notably by 
means of the excellent translations made under the edi- 
torial supervision of Mr. George Saintsbury, to whose 
zealous and enlightened efforts Balzac’s English vogue 
and reputation are vastly indebted, and the Human 
Comedy is now fairly naturalized among the great and 
wide-flung family that speaks the tongue of Shakespeare. * 
So, less than seventy-five years after his death, Balzac 
has overpassed the limits of race and language, and taken 
his place with the enduring classics, the Great Masters of 
literature. Thus has he made good, in a degree and 
within a period of time which he could hardly have fore- 
casted, the famous boast uttered in the confidence of his 
daring and unrivaled genius— 
‘‘The world belongs to me because I understand it.” 


MICHAEL MONAHAN. 


t The selections used in this volume are mostly taken from the Saints- 
bury edition of Balzac’s works, copyrighted in the United States by E. P. 
Dutton & Co.; published in England by J. M. Dent & Sons. 
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The Human Comedy 


BALZAC’S INTRODUCTION 


E social state has freaks which Nature does not allow 

to herself; it is nature plus society . . . Among 
animals the drama is limited; there is scarcely any con- 
fusion; they turn and rend one another ;—that is all. Men 
too rend each other; but their greater or less intelligence 
makes the struggle far more complicated. 


Man is neither entirely good nor completely bad; he is 
born with instincts and capabilities. Society, far from de- 
praving him, as Rousseau asserts, improves him, makes him 
better; but self-interest also develops his evil tendencies. 


In reading attentively the presentment of society cast, 
as it were, from life, with all that is good and all that is 
bad in it, we learn this lesson: if thought, or if passion, 
which combines thought and feeling, is the vital social 
element, it is also its destructive element. Social life is 
like the life of man. Nations live long only by moderating 
their vital energy. 


Elective power extended to all is government by the 
masses, the only irresponsible form of government under 
which tyranny is unlimited, for it calls itself law. 
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Walter Scott, obliged as he was to conform to the 
ideas of an essentially hypocritical nation, was false to 
humanity in his picture of woman, because his models 

_ were heretics. 


% SCENES FROM PRIVATE LIFE 


- 


AT THE SIGN OF THE CAT AND RACKET 


A eighteen does not love hold a prism between the 
world and the eyes of a young girl? 


Hare-brained youngsters declare money was made 
round that it might roll. If it is round for spendthrifts, it 
is flat for saving folks who pile it up. 


There are mésalliances of the spirit as well as of rank and 
habits. 


Lightness of wit and the graces of conversation are a 
gift of nature, or the fruit of education begun at the cradle. 


The storms and sufferings of the higher spheres of 
human existence are appreciated only by the lofty spirits 
who inhabit these. In all things we can be properly 
judged only by our equals. 


We must learn to deal firmly with the sorrows that make 
us ill, for love does not linger long by a sick-bed. Melan- 
choly, at first, no doubt, lends an attractive grace, but it 
ends by dragging the features and blighting the loveliest 
face. 


Outward things are to fools half of life; and in that 
matter more than one clever man is a fool, in spite of all 
his talent. . 
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The superior men of our day who have married, have 
for the most part chosen quite insignificant wives. Well, 
those wives governed them, as the Emperor governs us; 
and if they were not loved, they were at least respected. 
I like secrets—especially those which concern women— 
well enough to have amused myself by seeking the clue to 
the riddle. Those worthy women had the gift of analyz- 
ing their husbands’ natures; instead of taking fright at 
their superiority, they very acutely noted the qualities 
they lacked, and either by possessing those qualities or 
feigning to possess them, they found means of making 
such a handsome display of them in their husbands’ eyes 
that in the end they impressed them. 


THE BALL AT SCEAUX 


FoR the admiration which the world is at first ready to 
bestow on a young girl, it sooner or later takes its 
revenge. 


Not knowing that the mainspring of happiness is in 
ourselves, some demand it of the circumstances of life. 


If there is an art in choosing the right moment for com- 
ing forward on the boards of the world, on those of the 
Court, in a drawing-room or on the stage, it is still more 
difficult to quit them in the nick of time. 


Only the poor are generous as a rule; the rich have 
always excellent reasons for not handing over twenty thou- 
sand francs to a relation. 


Love gives everything, but only to lovers. Once 
married, they need something more than the vault of 
heaven and the carpet of a meadow. 


THE PURSE 


LLUSION! Is it not to the mind a sort of night which 
we decorate with our dreams? 


Disenchantment falls on us slowly and yet so quickly—, 
for we try to postpone as long as possible our belief in 
evil, and it seems to come too soon. 


The face of a woman has this element of mystery to 
puzzle the ordinary observer, that the difference between 
frankness and duplicity, the genius for intrigue and the 
genius of the heart, is there inscrutable. A man gifted 
with a penetrating eye can read the intangible shade of 
difference produced by a more or less curved line, a more 
or less deep dimple, a more or less prominent feature. 
The appreciation of these indications lies entirely in the 
domain of intuition; this alone can lead to the discovery of 
what everyone is interested in concealing. 


The heart has the singular power to ascribe extra- 
ordinary value to mere nothings. 


Are not our feelings written, as it were, on the things 
about us? 
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THE VENDETTA 
Vie is perhaps the strongest of all bonds. 


Nothing is more mortifying than to see a practical joke, 
an insult, or a witticism fail of its effect in consequence 
of the victim’s contempt. It would seem that our hatred 
of an enemy is increased by the height to which he can 
rise above us. 


Lawyers are so much used to feign interest in the per- 
sons to whom they speak that their features at last assume 
a grimace which they can put on and off with their official 
pallium. 


Joy can express itself only among equals. 


The annals of a nation may be inscribed on a tombstone © 
in a few lines, nay, even in a single name: Robespierre or 
Napoleon. 


II 


MADAME FIRMIANI 


OUR practical people state everything in figures, in- 
come or real estate—a great word in their dictionary. 


Attachés have a mania for talking @ Ja Talleyrand. 
Their wit is often so subtle that their meaning is imper- 
ceptible. They resemble billiard players who make 
clever misses of the balls. These men generally talk 
little; but when they speak it is of nothing less than 
Spain, Vienna, Italy, or St. Petersburg. The names of 
countries act on them like springs—press them, and the 
music box plays all its tunes. 


There is a species called Simpleton. The individuals 
of this class have an answer for everything. They would 
rather speak calumnies than be silent. 


A prejudice is always rich and living. 


People who deal in contradictions are persons who note 
errata in every memoir, rectify every fact, bet you a 
hundred to one, and are cock-sure of everything. 


We are all like lithographed plates, of which an end- 
less number of copies are struck off by slander. These 
copies differ from the original by touches so imperceptibly 
slight that, but for the calumnies of our friends and the 
witticisms of newspapers, reputation depends on the 
balance struck by each hearer between the limping truth 
and the lies to which wit lends wings. 
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There is nothing so terrible as suspicion without 
foundation; it is impossible to kill it. 


The more sensitive a woman is, the more she seeks to 
conceal her soul’s greatest joys. Many women, incom- 
prehensible in their caprices, at times long to hear a name 
spoken by all the world, while at other times they would 
sooner bury it in their hearts. 


Women better understand spending a fortune than 
making one. 


Lawyers know how to legitimize the most preposterous 
claims; the law has convenient syllogisms to humor 
crooked consciences. 


A SECOND HOME 


Nee not all young men ready to trust the promise of a 

pretty face and to infer beauty of soul from beauty 
of feature? An indefinable impulse leads them to believe 
that moral perfection must co-exist with physical 
perfection. 


Bigotry tends to an indescribably tiresome kind of 
humility which does not exclude pride. 


Is it not an offence to the weakest creature that can 
think at all to be compelled to do, by the will of another, 
anything that he would otherwise have done simply of 
his own accord? Of all forms of tyranny, the most odious 
is that which constantly robs the soul of the merit of its 
thoughts and actions. It has to abdicate without having 
reigned. The soft words we are readiest to speak, the 
kind feelings we most love to express, die when we are 
commanded to utter them. 


Just as the jolliest fellow alive, when he joins the 
gendarmerie, has the countenance of a gendarme, so those 
who give themselves over to the practices of devotion ac- 
quire a uniform expression; the habit of lowering their 
eyes and preserving a sanctimonious mien clothes them in 
a livery of hypocrisy which rogues can affect to perfection. 


Everybody can see that bigots do not walk, sit and 
speak as men of the world walk, sit and speak: Under 
their roof everyone is ill at ease; no one laughs, stiffness 

14 
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and formality infect everything, from the mistress’s cap 
down to her pincushion; eyes are not honest, the folks are 
more like shadows, and the lady of the house seems 
perched on a throne of ice. 


The events of life have swept over my heart like the 
lavas of Vesuvius over Herculaneum. The town is there— 
dead. 


DOMESTIC PEACE 


T most entertainments women are to be met who are 
there as old sailors gather on the seashore to watch 
the younger mariners struggling with the tempest. 


Souls which love much and love often, suffer no less 
than those which burn themselves out in one passion. 


To many men dancing is a way of expressing themselves; 
they think that they can more powerfully influence the 
heart of woman by displaying the graces of their bodies 
than by their intellect. 


16 


THE IMAGINARY MISTRESS 


WwW" needs leisure and certain inequalities of posi- 
tion. Equals need no subtleties; they tell each 
other everything straight out, just as it is. 


The Englishman died at Paris—died of Paris—for to 
many people Paris is a disease; sometimes it is several 
diseases. 


Why is there nothing individual, intimate, nothing to 
invite reverie and repose '—Why—Because no one is sure 
of the morrow, and everyone enjoys life as a prodigal 
spends a life interest. 


With a woman there is always something to be got for 
a secret; and she likes you the better for it, as a rogue 
respects an honest man whom he has failed to take in. 


Friendship knows nothing of bankrupt sentiments, the 
insolvency of pleasures. Love, after giving more than it 
has, ends by giving less than it receives. 


Women are inexplicable. When they are loved to dis- 
traction, they want to be loved rationally; when they are 
loved rationally, they accuse a man of not knowing how 
to love. 


Women see everything or nothing, according to their 
frame of mind; love is their sole luminary. 
2 17 
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The simplest woman in the world requires some little 
coxcombry in the greatest man; and the most heroic 
love counts for nothing if it is uncut; it needs the att of 


the polisher and the jeweler. 


A STUDY OF WOMAN 


RACE and originality—two qualities which are rare, 
because they exclude each other. 


No woman, not even a prude, is long embarrassed even 
in the most difficult situation; she seems always to carry 
in her hand the fig-leaf given her by our mother Eve. 


A man must be more than five-and-twenty not to redden 
when he is blamed for the stupid fidelity which women 
laugh at only to avoid betraying how much they envy its 
object. 


19 


ANOTHER STUDY OF WOMAN 


NGLISH inventions tend to mechanize other nations. 
England seems bent on seeing the whole world as 
dull as itself, and dull in the same way. 


Time has become the costliest commodity, so no one 
can afford the lavish extravagance of going home to- 
morrow morning and getting up late. 


Between the dining-room and the drawing-room the 
charm of a party is destroyed. According to Sterne, the 
ideas of an author after shaving are different from those 
he had before. If Sterne is right, may it not be boldly 
asserted that the frame of mind of a party at table is not 
the same as that*of the same persons returned to the 
drawing-room? 


There is always a precious ape in the prettiest and most 
angelic woman. 


Nothing more clearly proves the necessity for indis- 
soluble marriage than the instability of passion. The 
two sexes must be chained up, like the wild beasts they are, 
by inevitable law, deaf and mute. 


There is always a moment when one pulls daisies to 
pieces, even if it is in a drawing-room and there are no 
daisies. At the intensest moment of tenderness, and 
when we are most in love, love is so well aware of its own 
short duration that we are irresistibly urged to ask, ‘‘Do 
you love me? Will you love me always?”’ 
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The great lady’s fan is broken. A woman has nothing 
now to blush for; she need not slander or whisper, hide 
her face or reveal it. A fan is of no use now but for fan- 
ning herself. When once a thing is no more than what it 
is, it is too useful to be a form of luxury. 


Every revolution has a word of its own which epitomizes 
and depicts it. Organize, for instance, is the word of the 
Empire, and sums up Napoleon completely. 


The fault of our age is the epigram—a volume in a word 
—no longer strikes, as it did in the eighteenth century, at 
persons or at things, but at squalid events, and it diesina 


day. 


The ‘‘perfect lady’’ represents the intellectual no less 
than the political muddle, just as she is surrounded by 
the showy and not very lasting products of an industry 
which is always aiming to destroy its work in order to 
replace it by something else. When you leave her you 
say to yourself: She certainly has superior ideas! And 
you believe it all the more because she will have sounded 
your heart with a delicate touch, and have asked you your 
secrets; she affects ignorance, to learn everything; there 
are some things she never knows, not even when she 
knows them. 


Who will ever explain, depict, or understand Napoleon? 
A man represented with his arms folded, and who did 
everything, who was the greatest force ever known, the 
most concentrated, the most mordant, the most acid of all 
forces; a singular genius who carried armed civilization in 
every direction without fixing it anywhere; a man who 
could do everything because he willed everything; a 
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prodigious phenomenon of will, conquering an illness by a 
battle, and yet doomed to die of disease in bed after living 
in the midst of bullets. A man with a code and a sword 
in his brain, word, and deed; a clear-sighted spirit that fore- 
saw everything but his own fall; a capricious politician 
who risked men in masses out of economy, and who spared 
three heads—those of Talleyrand, of Pozzo di Borgo, 
and of Metternich, diplomatists whose death would have 
saved the French Empire, and who seemed to him of 
greater weight than thousands of soldiers. A man to 
whom nature, as a rare privilege, had given a heart ina 
frame of bronze; mirthful and kind at midnight among 
women, and next morning manipulating Europe as a 
young girl might amuse herself by splashing the water in 
her bath! Hypocritical and generous; loving tawdriness 
and simplicity; devoid of taste, but protecting the arts; 
and in spite of these antitheses, really great in everything 
by instinct or by temperament. Cesar at five-and- 
twenty, Cromwell at thirty; and then, like my grocer 
buried at Pére Lachaise, a good husband and a good 
father. In short, he improvised public works, empires, 
kings, codes, verses, a romance—and all with more range 
than precision. Did he not aim at making all Europe 
France? And after making us weigh on the earth in such 
a way as to change the laws of gravitation, he left us poorer 
than on the day when he first laid hands on us; while he, 
who had taken an empire by his name, lost his name on the 
frontier of an empire in a sea of blood and soldiers. Aman ~ 
of thought and all action, who comprehended Desaix 
and Fouché. 


If you had to pay for the charms of conversation as you 
do for those of dancing or of music, your fortune would be 
inadequate! There is no second performance of the same 
flash of wit. 
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_ Whether the Frenchwoman be called ‘‘perfect lady”’ or 
: great lady, she will always be the woman among women. 


My comrades could be philanthropists gratis—one of 
the commonest ways of being philanthropic. 


4 Whenever human nature is truly fine in the lands of the 
South, it is really sublime. 


LA GRANDE BRETECHE 


A MAN who has no hobby does nce know all the coe é 
to be drawn out of life. A hobby is a hsppy 
medium between a passion one a monomania. = 


The best tales are told at a certain hour—no Sines ever. a 
told a story well standing up, or fasting. ‘ 


“Husbands discover everything,—a little too late. — a | 


ALBERT SAVARUS 


LMOST all precise women love to hear unseemly 

gossip, being authorized by their superior virtue to 

look into the gulf without falling, and into the devil’s 
snares without being caught. 


Tempers, characteristics, wit, or genius reappear in 
families at long intervals precisely like hereditary diseases. 
Thus talent, like the gout, sometimes skips over two 
generations. 


The education of girls brings with it such serious prob- 
lems—for the future of the nation is with the mother— 
that the University of France long since set itself the task 
of having nothing to do withit. If you enlighten them, 
you make them demons before their time; if you keep 
them from thinking, you end in the sudden explosion so 
well shown by Moliére in the character of Agnés, and leave 
this suppressed mind, so fresh and clear seeing, as swift 
and as logical as that of a savage, at the mercy of an 
accident. 


Rub a Swiss never so little, and you find the usurer. 


Poverty demanding privation excites all the greater 
compassion among the Swiss, because it deprives them of a 
chance of profit. 


Certainty is the basis for which human feelings crave, 
for it is never lacking to religious sentiment; manisalways - 
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certain of being fully repaid by God. Love never believes 
itself secure but by this resemblance to divine love. And 
the raptures of that moment must have been fully felt to 
be understood; it is unique in life; it can never return— 
no more, alas! than the emotions of youth. To believe 
in a woman, to make her your human religion, the fount 
of life, the secret luminary of all your least thoughts!— 
is not this a second birth? And a young man mingles 
with this love a little of the feeling he had for his mother. 


To the Villa Diodati, the residence of Lord Byron, his 
death added attractiveness; for is not death the consecra- 
tion of genius? 


For a woman, the first condition of being learned is to 
keep it deeply hidden. 


Money, ten thousand francs, can alter the laws of optics; 
the pits and seams left by virulent smallpox on a flat, 
parched face are not perceived; a crooked mouth is 
straight. 


Unfortunately, speech, a weapon only for close war- 
fare, has only an immediate effect. Reflection kills the 
word when the word ceases to overpower reflection. 


Purely moral crimes, which give no hold to human 
justice, are the most atrocious and detestable. 


Virtue has a glory as potent as that of innocent child- 
hood. 


LETTERS OF TWO BRIDES 


iS Paris it is a miracle of virtue to love the people who 
live with you, for you see little enough of them; as for 
the absent—they do not exist. 


Courtesy is only a thin veneer on the general selfishness. 


Love is the product of such rare conditions that it is 
quite possible to live a lifetime without coming across the 
being on whom nature has bestowed the power of making 
one’s happiness. 


What would you have? Everyday life cannot be cast 
in heroic mould. 


In solitude a woman can never be vulgarized—she 
remains herself. 


Passion which can argue and moralize seems to me 
detestable. 


The difference between a girl and a married woman is 
so vast that the girl can no more comprehend it than the 
married woman can go back to girlhood again. 


Ought we not to bear in mind the evanescent nature of 
passion? Is it not simple prudence to make provision 
beforehand against the calamities incident to change of 
feelings? 

27 
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A husband who submits to his wife’s yoke is justly held 
an object of ridicule. A woman’s influence ought to be 
entirely concealed. ‘The charm of all we do lies in its 
unobtrusiveness. 


It is the mark of a great man that he puts to flight all 
ordinary calculations. He is at once sublime and touch- 
ing, childlike and of the race of giants. 


Virtue is an abstract idea, varying in its manifestations 
with the surroundings. Virtue in Provence, in Con- 
stantinople, in London, and in Paris bears very different 
fruit, but is none the less virtue. Each human life is a 
substance composed of widely dissimilar elements, though, 
viewed from a certain height, the general effect is the 
same. 


Regret is not remorse, though it may be first cousin to it. 


We women can only be virtuous by cheating. More- 
over, the man who loves us is our property; we can make 
a fool or a genius of him as we please; only, between our- 
selves, the former happens more commonly. 


Man obeys two forces—one sensual, one spiritual. 
Weak or inferior men mistake the first for the last, whilst 
great souls know how to clothe the merely natural instinct 
in all the graces of the spirit. 


Mockery is the child of ignorance; we jest at what we 
know nothing of. 


The best of happiness is that it needs no dogma and no 
fine words to pave the way; it speaks for itself, while 
theory has been piled upon theory to justify the system of 
woman’s vassalage and thraldom. 
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Sacrifice! How far does it excel passion! What pleasure 
has roots so deep as one which is not personal but crea- 
tive? Is not the spirit of sacrifice a power mightier than 
any of its results? Is it not that mysterious, untiring 
divinity who hides beneath innumerable spheres in an 
unexplored center through which all worlds must pass? 
Sacrifice; solitary and secret, rich in pleasures only tasted 
in silence, which none can guess at, and no profane eye has 
ever seen; Sacrifice, jealous God and tyrant, God of 
strength and victory, inexhaustible spring which, partak- 
ing of the very essence of all that exists, can by no 
expenditure be drained below its own level. 


Chance is the sovereign deity in child-bearing. 


Society drives out all sentiment; it lays an embargo 
on your time; and unless you are very careful, soon eats 
away your heart altogether. 


Men murmur sweet things in women’s ears, or content 
themselves with greedy glances. This chorus of longing 
and admiration is so soothing to their vanity that women 
are ready to pay an unconscionable price for such frail 
and precarious privileges. A triumph of this kind is like 
strong wine to vanity, self-love, and all the self-regarding 
_ feelings. To pose perpetually as a divinity is a draught 

so potent in its intoxicating effect that women grow 
selfish, callous and frivolous in the heart of this adoration. 
The fumes of society mount to the head. You lavish the 
wealth of your soul and spirit, the treasures of your time, 
the noblest efforts of your will, upon a crowd of people 
who repay you in smiles and jealousy. The false coin of 
their pretty speeches, compliments, and flattery is the 
only return they give for the solid gold of your courage 
and sacrifices. You are perfectly aware how much it 
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costs, and that the whole thing is a fraud, but you cannot 
keep out of the vortex. 


The whole art of politics seems to me to consist in 
looking serious. At this rate some men ought certainly 
to have a high position in the state. 


To fish secrets from the rocky caverns of a diplomatic 
soul is a work demanding a skilful hand no less than a 
ready brain. 


You are candid, and it often happens that our happi- 
ness depends on certain social hypocrisies to which you 
will never stoop. 


The good we do to others is spoilt unless we efface our- 
selves so completely that those we help have no sense of 
inferiority. 


Scorn with a woman is only the earliest phase of hatred. 


A child is a diplomatist, only to be mastered, like the 
diplomatists of the great world, through his passions! 


A mother, who is really a mother, is never free. 


The art of motherhood involves much silent, unob- 
trusive self-denial, an hourly devotion which finds no 
detail too minute. 


Can it be that, even as the two extremes of polar ice 
and torrid sand are alike intolerant of life, so the very 
purity and vehemence of a single-hearted passion render 
it barren as hate? 


Practical people have a way of tarring with the same 
brush of inconstancy authors, artists, and in general all 
men who live by their brains. 
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Love is a vast business, and they who succeed in it 
should have no other. 


Excess of joy is harder to bear than any amount of 
sorrow. 


Society, like nature, is a jealous power, and will not 
have her rights encroached on, or her system set at naught. 


Life in society is one long comedy, and those who take 
part in it, like other actors, reflect back impressions which 
never penetrate below the surface. 


The passion of love belongs rightly to a state of nature, 
and has only been purloined by civilization. So fleeting is 
its character that the resources of society are powerless 
to modify its primitive condition, and it becomes the ef- 
fort of all noble minds to make a man of the infant Cupid. 


Society abhors sterility; by substituting a lasting senti- 
ment for the mere passing frenzy of nature, it has suc- 
ceeded in creating the greatest of all human inventions— 
the family, which is the enduring basis of all organized 
society. To the accomplishment of this end, it has 
sacrificed the individual, man as well as woman. 


It is the simple things of life—bread, air, silence—of 
which we do not tire; they have no piquancy which can 
create distaste; it is highly flavored dishes which irritate 
the palate, and in the end exhaust it. 


Life, whether of the body or of the heart, consists in 
certain balanced movements. Any excess introduced 
into the working of this routine gives rise either to pain or 
to pleasure, both of which are a mere fever of the soul, 
bound to be fugitive because nature is not so formed as to 
support it long. 
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Jealousy has neither sense nor decency. 


The doctrine of society in regard to marriage accords 
with the natural law. Woman is weak, and in marrying 
she ought to make an entire sacrifice of her will to the man 
who, in return, should lay his selfishness at her feet. The 
stir which women of late years have created by their 
whining and insubordination is ridiculous, and only shows 
how well we women deserve the epithet of children, 
bestowed by philosophers on our sex. 


Death unites as well as separates; it silences all paltry 
feeling. 


Even the madness of gifted people is not that of fools or 
nobodies. 


A DAUGHTER OF EVE 


1B many families the reality of that home-life, which we 
are apt to picture as linked together by the closest and 
most vital ties, is something very different. If on occasion 
pride or self-interest reunites the different members, just 
as often these motives act in the opposite sense and divide 
them in heart, as they have already been divided in life, 
so that it becomes a rare exception to find a family living 
in one home and animated by one spirit. Modern legis- 
lation, by splitting up the family into units, has created 
that most hideous evil—the isolation of the individual. 


Girls brought up in a very strait-laced and puritan 
fashion always pant for liberty and happiness, and the 
happiness they have never comes up to what they 
imagined. Those are the girls that make bad wives. 


The history of a happy household is like that of a 
prosperous state; it can be summed up in half a dozen 
words, and gives no scope for fine writing. Moreover, the 
only explanation of happiness is the fact that it exists. 


The heart of a woman of five-and-twenty is not that 
of a girl of eighteen, any more than the heart of a woman 
of forty is that of one ten years younger. A womans life 
has four epochs, and each creates a new woman. 


The man whose action habitually bears the stamp of 
his mind is a genius, but the greatest genius is not always 
equal to himself, or he weuld cease to be human. 
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Extreme heat, extreme suffering, unalloyed happiness, 
like all abstract principles, reign over a barren desert. 
They demand solitude, and will suffer no existence but 
their own. 


It is women only who know the art of giving variety to 
a state of bliss. Hence their coquetry, their coldness, 
their tremors, their tempers, and that ingenuous battery 
of unreason by which they demolish today what yesterday 
they found entirely satisfactory. 


Kindness is not without its rocks ahead. People are 
apt to put it down to an easy temper, and seldom recog- 
nize it as the secret striving of a generous nature; whilst, 
on the other hand, the ill-natured get credit for all the evil 
they refrain from. 


There is a type of man who covets everything and looks 
on all success as a fraud on himself. 


This surface good-nature which captivates a new ac- 
quaintance and is no bar to treachery, which knows no 
scruple and is never at fault for an excuse, which makes an 
outcry at the wound which it condones, is one of the most 
distinctive features of the journalist. This camaraderie 
(the word is a stroke of genius) corrodes the noblest minds; 
it eats into their pride like rust, kills the germ of great 
deeds, and lends a sanction to moral cowardice. There 
are men who, by exacting this general slackness of con- 
science, get themselves absolved for playing the traitor 
and the turncoat. Thus it is that the most enlightened 
portion of the nation becomes the least worthy of respect. 


Ah! if women knew how cynical those men can be be- 
hind their backs, who show themselves all meekness and 
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cajolery when by their side! If they knew how they mock 
their idols! 


A woman’s thought has marvelous elasticity; it may 
sink under a blow, to all appearances crushed, but in a 
given time it is up again, as though nothing had happened. 


At fifteen, beauty and talent do not exist; there can only 
be promise of the coming woman. 


One-third of life is spent in begging favors, another in 
making sure the ground already won, and the remainder 
in repelling attacks; but all alike is work. 


None but slaves of variety, including thieves, spies, 
lovers, and diplomatists, know all that a flash of the eye 
can convey of information or delight. They alone can 
grasp the intelligence, the sweetness, the humor, the 
wrath, and the malice with which this changeful lightning 
of the soul is pregnant. 


A woman’s first love is luscious fruit. Later, you see, 
there is always some calculation in her attentions and 
caresses. 


In the literary world, people are friendly only to their 
inferiors, and the rising man has everybody against him. 
This universal jealousy increases tenfold the chance of 
mediocrities, who arouse neither envy nor suspicion. 
Like moles, they work their way underground, and, with 
all their incompetence, find more than one snug corner 
in the official lists, while really able men are struggling and 
blocking each other at the door of promotion. 


Men of imagination, whose life is based on hope, will 
never admit that in business the moment of danger is 
that when everything goes to a wish. 
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Startling contrasts, born of vanity and ambition, may 
often be found in careers. The mantle must make a 
brave show to the public, but scraps raised from a friend 
will serve to patch it. 


Most mysterious is the lack of penetration in regard to 
their private affairs on the part of men generally keen- 
sighted! It may be that it is impossible for the mind to 
be fully equipped on every side; it may be that artists live 
too entirely in the present to trouble about the future; or 
it may be that, always on the lookout for the ridiculous, 
they are blind to traps, and believe in anyone daring 
to fool them. 


‘Sooner die than abdicate,” was his thought. Itis not 
every man who has a Saint Helena to retire upon. 


In a crisis women are beyond praise. Under the im- 
pulse of feeling they light upon contrivances which would 
excite, if anything could, the admiration of thieves, 
brokers, usurers, those three more or less licensed classes 
of men who live by their wits. 


I am tolerant, but society is not; it shuns the woman 
who makes a scandal; it will allow none to be rich at once 
in its regard and in the indulgence of passion. 


Society has no balm for the ills it creates; it honors 
clever roguery, and leaves silent devotion unrewarded. 


A WOMAN OF THIRTY 


ee are apt to imagine noble and enchanting and 

totally imaginary figures in their own minds; they 
have fanciful extravagant ideas about men, and sentiment, 
and life; and they innocently endow somebody or other 
with all the perfections of their day dreams, and put 
their trust in him. 


How many men are there whose utter incapacity is a 
secret kept from most of their acquaintance. For such 
as these high rank, high office, illustrious birth, a certain 
veneer of politeness, and considerable reserve of manner, 
or the prestige of great fortunes, are but so many sentinels 
to turn back critics who would penetrate to the presence of 
the real man. 


If many a noodle passes current for a man of ability, on 
the other hand many another who has real ability is taken 
for a noodle to redress the balance, and the total average 
of this kind of false coin in circulation in the state is a 
pretty constant quantity. 


If you accept the benefits of civilized society, do you 
not by implication engage to observe the conditions of its 
very existence? And yet, starving wretches, compelled 
to respect the laws of property, are not less to be pitied 
than women whose natural instincts and sensitiveness are 
turned to so many avenues of pain. 
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The heart has its own memory. A woman who cannot 
recollect the most important great events will recollect 
through a lifetime things which appealed to her feelings. 


The instinct of the heart is one of the fairest qualities 
of woman, and springs perhaps from a natural virtue 
which neither laws nor civilization can silence. 


You marry a pretty wife, and her looks fall off; you 
marry a girl in blooming health, and she turns into an in- 
valid. You think she has a passionate temperament, and 
find her cold, or else under her apparent coldness there 
lurks a nature so passionate that she is the death of you, 
or she dishonors your name. Sometimes the meekest of 
them will turn out crotchety, though the crotchety ones 
never grow any sweeter. Sometimes the mere child, so 
simple and silly at first, will develop an iron will and 
thwart you with the ingenuity of a fiend. 


At the age of twenty-six years, with plenty of romantic 
illusions still left, the mind loves to dwell on the thought 
of death when death seems to come as a friend. But 
with youth, death is coy, coming up close only to go away, 
showing himself and hiding again, till youth has time to 
fall out of love with him during his dalliance. There is 
that uncertainty too that hangs over death’s tomorrow. 
Youth plunges back into the world of living men, there to 
find the pain, more pitiless than death, which does not 
wait to strike. 


Every sensation should have its great day once and for 
all, its first day of storm, be it long or short. Likewise, 
pain, the most abiding of our sensations, can be keenly 
felt only at its first irruption, its intensity diminishing 
with every subsequent paroxysm, either because we grow 
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accustomed to crises, or perhaps because a natural in- 
stinct of self-preservation asserts itself, and opposes to the 
destroying force of anguish an equal but passive force of 
inertia. .. Great pain, therefore, pain that rises to 
anguish, should be suffering so deadly, that past, present, 
and future are alike included in its grip, and no part of life 
is left sound and whole. Never afterwards can we think 
the same thoughts as before. Anguish engraves itself in 
ineffaceable characters on mouth and brow; it passes 
through us, destroying or relaxing the springs that vibrate 
to enjoyment, leaving behind in the soul the seeds of 
disgust for all things in this world. 


Civilization deals harder measure to us women than 
nature does. Nature imposes upon us physical suffering 
which you have not alleviated; civilization has developed 
in us thoughts and feelings which you cheat continually. 
Nature exterminates the weak; you condemn them to live, 
and by so doing, consign them to a life of misery. The 
whole weight of the burden of marriage, an institution on 
which society is based, falls upon us; for the man liberty, 
duties for the woman. We must give up our whole lives 
to you, you are only bound to give us a few moments of 
yours. A man, in fact, makes a choice, while we blindly 
submit. 


The world requires continual grimaces, and we are 
bidden to obey its conventions if we would escape 
reproach. 


Unless a child has lain wrapped about from life’s be- 
ginnings by the mother’s soul, the instinct of mother- 
hood dies in her as in the animals. 


All men have the senses of their sex, but not all have 
the man’s soul which satisfies all the requirements of 
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woman’s nature, drawing out the melodious harmony 
which never breaks forth save in response to the pressure 
of feeling. Such a soul is not found twice in our lifetime. 


A woman is nothing without love; beauty is nothing 
without pleasure. 


You pour scorn on the miserable creatures who sell them- 
sélves for a few coins to any passerby, though want and 
hunger absolve the brief union; while another union, 
horrible for quite other reasons, is tolerated, nay, en- 
couraged by society, and a young and innocent girl is 
married to a man whom she has met only occasionally 
during the previous three months. Sheissold for her whole 
lifetime. . . Thisis woman’s fate in its double aspect. 
Open prostitution and shame; secret prostitution and 
unhappiness. Beauty and virtue are not marketable 
in the bazaar where souls and bodies are bought and 
sold—in the den of selfishness which you call society. 


The family—does such a thing exist? I decline to 
recognize as a family a knot of individuals bidden by 
society to divide the property after the death of father and 
mother, and to go their separate ways. A family means 
a temporary association of persons brought together by 
no will of their own, dissolved at once by death. 


Grief, violent at first in its course, like the quoit hurled 
forth with all the player’s strength, and like the quoit after 
many oscillations, each feebler than the last, slacks into 
melancholy. Melancholy is made up of a succession of 
such oscillations, the first touching upon despair, the last 
on the border between pain and pleasure; in youth, it is 
the twilight of dawn, in age the dusk of night. 
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We all of us have huge claims to strength of character. 
There is no man in France, be he never so ordinary a 
member of the rank and file of humanity, that will waive 
pretensions to something beyond mere cleverness. 


There is no passion left, because we have no individual- 
ity. High birth and intellect and fortune are all re- 
duced to one level; we all have taken the uniform black 
coat by way of mourning for a dead France. 


There is no love between equals. Between two lovers 
there should be difference to efface, wide gulfs to fill. 


Only to certain women at a certain age is it given to 
put language into their attitude. Is it joy or is it sorrow 
that teaches a woman of thirty the secret of that eloquence 

_of carriage, so that she must always remain an enigma 
which each interprets by aid of his hopes, desires, or 
theories? 


Happiness is worth more than all the brilliant things, 
true and false, that are said every evening in Paris. 


A girl has too many young illusions, she is too inex- 
perienced, the instinct of sex counts for too much in her 
love for a young man to feel flattered by it. A woman 
of thirty knows all that is involved in the self-surrender 
tobe made. Among theimpulses of the first, put curiosity 
and other motives than love; the second acts with in- 
tegrity of sentiment. The first yields; the second makes 
deliberate choice. Is not that choice in itself an immense 
flattery? . . . A girl’s coquetry is of the simplest, she 
thinks that all is said when the veil is laid aside; a 
woman’s coquetry is endless, she shrouds herself in veil 
after veil, she satisfies every demand of a man’s vanity, 
the novice responds to but one. 
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Only at thirty years does woman understand all the 
possibilities of her situation. Laughter, tenderness, and 
jest are all permitted to her at the crossing of the ways; 
she has acquired the tact by which she finds all the respon- 
sive chords in a man’s nature, and skill in judging the 
sounds which she draws forth. Her silence is as danger- 
ous as her speech. You will never read her at that age, 
nor discover if she is frank or false, nor how far she is seri- 
ous in her admissions or merely laughing at you. She 
gives you the right to engage in a game of fence with her, 
and suddenly by a glance, a gesture of proved potency, 
she closes the combat and turns from you with your 
secret in her keeping, free to offer you up to a jest, free to 
interest herself in you, safe alike in her weakness and your 
strength. 


Love takes on the hue of every age. In 1822 loveisa 
doctrinaire. Instead of proving love by deeds, as in 
times past, we have taken to argument and rhetoric and 
debate. Woman’s tactics are reduced ta three shifts. 
In the first place they declare that we cannot love as they 
love. Next they grow pathetic, to appeal to our natural 
generosity or self-love; for does it not flatter a young man’s 
vanity to console a woman for a great calamity? And 
lastly they have a craze for virginity. 


Reason always cuts a poor figure beside sentiment, the 
one being essentially restricted, like everything that is 
positive, while the other is infinite. To set the work to 
reason where you are required to feel, is the mark of a 
limited nature. 


Love has its own instinct, finding the way to the heart, 
as the feeblest insect finds the way to its flower, with a 
will which nothing can dismay nor turn aside. 


SS. eS 
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The seclusion in which the Greeks and Orientals kept 
and keep their women, an example more and more fol- 
lowed in modern England, is the only safeguard of domes- 
tic morality; but under this system there is an end of all 
charm of social intercourse, and society and good breed- 
ing and refinement of manners become impossible. The 
nations must take their choice. 


For a woman grace and delicacy are sure tokens of truth. 


Passion makes an immense advance as soon as a woman 
persuades herself that she has failed somewhat in gener- 
osity or hurt a noble nature. In love there is never any 
need to be on our guard against the worst in us; that isa 
safeguard; a woman only surrenders at the summons of a 
virtue. 


Heaven and Hell are two great imaginative conceptions 
formulating our ideas of Joy and Sorrow—those two poles 
about which human existence revolves. 


I know of nothing more dreadful to see than an old 
man’s thoughts on a child’s forehead; even blasphemy 
from girlish lips is less monstrous. 


The confession of a heart’s secret, a tacit preference, a 
child can read this in the mother’s inmost soul as clearly as 
if the spirit of God revealed it. 


Is there not always a little love of children in the heart 
of a soldier who has seen enough of the seamy side of life 
to know something of the piteous limitations of strength 
and the privileges of weakness? 


There is no character in women’s faces before the age of 
thirty. The painter discovers nothing there but pink 
and white, and the smile and expression that repeat the 
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same thought in the same way—a thought of youth and 
love that goes no farther than youth and love. But the 
face of an old woman has expressed all that lay in her na- 
ture; passion has carved lines on her features; love and 
wifehood and motherhood, and extremes of joy and 
anguish, have wrung them, and left their traces in a 
thousand wrinkles, all of which speak a language of their 
own; then it is that a woman’s face becomes sublime in 
its horror, beautiful in its melancholy, grand in its calm. 


Deep-seated grief lies to all appearances very quietly in 
the depths where it is conceived, yet, so still and appar- 
ently dormant as it is, it ceaselessly corrodes the soul, like 
the terrible acid which eats away crystal. 


To love her child, to be afraid of her, to shrink from the 
thought of the stab, yet to go forward, so great isa mother’s 
affection in a loving nature, that before it can fade away 
into indifference the mother herself must die or find 
support in some great power without her, in religion or 
another love. 


Sometimes a whole tragedy grows out of a single ges- 
ture; the tone in which a few words were spoken rends a 
whole life in two; a glance into indifferent eyes is the 
deathblow of the happiest love. 


THE DESERTED WOMAN 


ANCIES? What other name can you give to the allur- 
ing charms of an adventure that tempts the imag- 
ination and sets vague hopes springing up in the soul, 
to the sense of coming events and mysterious felicity and 
fear at hand, while as yet there is no substance of fact on 
which these phantoms of caprice can fix and feed? Over 
these fancies thought hovers, conceiving impossible pro- 
jects, giving in the germ all the joys of love. Perhaps, 
indeed, all passion is contained in that thought-germ, as 
the beauty and fragrance and rich color of the flower are 
all packed in the seed. 


Weare pitiless only tothe commonplace. If, moreover, 
we attract all eyes, we are to all intents and purposes great; 
how, indeed, are we to be seen unless we raise ourselves 
above other people’s heads? The common herd of human- 
ity feels an involuntary respect for any person who can 
rise above it, and is not over-particular as to the means by 
which they rise. 


There are believers in the omnipotence of necessity 
who never turn back; the close presence of danger is an 
inspiration that calls out all their powers for victory. 


What do all women wish but to be amused, understood, 
or adored? It is only after much reflection on the things 
of life that we understand the consummate coquetry of 
neglect of dress and reserve at a first interview; and by 
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the time we have gained sufficient astuteness for success- 
ful strategy, we are too old to profit by our experience. 


It is a more difficult thing to enter a room that holds 
but one woman than a room that holds a score. 


Youth only can understand all that lies in the dithy- 
rambic outpourings of youth when, after a stormy siege 
of the most frantic folly and coolest common-sense, the 
heart finally yields to the assault of the latest comer, be it 
hope or despair, as some mysterious power determines. 


Certain recollections are like children who die in the 
flower of childhood, before their parents have known any- 
thing of them but their smiles. 


Such a wealth of hope is there in the heart of a woman 
who loves that she is slain only after many a dagger 
thrust; she loves on and bleeds till the very last drop of 
life-blood is drained away. 


A woman does not bend and form herself in a day to the 
caprices of passion. The pleasure of loving, like some 
rare flower, needs the most careful ingenuity of culture. 


If a woman possesses the genius of her sex, love never 
becomes commonplace. 


LA GRENADIERE 


WONDERFUL instinct, neither selfishness nor 

reason, perhaps the first innocent beginnings of 
sentiment, teaches children to know whether or no they 
are the first and sole thought, to discover those who love 
to think of them and for them . . . And yet there are 
mothers cruelly slighted, mothers whose sublime, pathetic 
tenderness meets only a harsh return, a hideous ingrati- 
tude which shows how difficult it is to lay down hard and 
fast rules in matters of feeling. 
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GOBSECK 


IS life flowed soundless as the sands of an hour-glass. 

His victims sometimes flew into a rage and made a 

great deal of noise, followed by a great silence; soit isina 
kitchen after a fowl’s neck has been wrung. 


There is but one concrete reality invariable enough to 
be worth caring about, and that is—Gold. Gold repre- 
sents every form of human power... Man is manall the 
world over. The same battle between the poor and the 
rich is going on everywhere; it is inevitable everywhere; 
consequently, it is better to exploit than to be exploited. 
Everywhere you find the man of thews and sinews who 
toils and the lymphatic man who torments himself; and 
pleasures are everywhere the same, for when all sensations 
are exhausted, all that survives is vanity.—Vanity is the 
abiding substance of us, the Jin us. Vanity is only to be 
satisfied by gold in floods. Our dreams need time and 
physical means and painstaking thought before they can 
be realized. Gold contains all things in embryo; gold 
realizes all things for us. 


None but the dupes, who fondly imagine that they are 
useful to their like, can interest themselves in laying down 
rules for political guidance amid events which neither 
they nor anyone else foresees, nor ever will foresee. . . Hap- 
piness consists either in strong emotions which drain our 
vitality, or in methodical occupation which makes exist- 
ence like a bit of English machinery, working with the 
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regularity of clockwork. A higher happiness than either 
consists in a curiosity, styled noble, a wish to learn 
Nature’s secrets, or to attempt by artificial means to 
imitate nature to some extent. What is this in two words 
but Science and Art, or passion and calm? As for your 
scientific curiosity, a kind of wrestling bout in which man 
is never uppermost, I replace it by an insight into all the 
springs of action in man and woman. 


Keep generous impulses well under control; for I have 
frequently had occasion to observe that when benevolence 
does no harm to him who gives, it is the ruin of him who 
takes. 


You have heard people extol the eloquence of our latter 
day preachers; now and again I have wasted my time by 
going to hear them; they produce a change in my opinions, 
but in my conduct, in my conduct—never! 


Is not your whole social economy summed up in terms 
of Power and Pleasure? 


What is life but a machine set in motion by money? 
Know this for certain—methods are always confounded 
with results; you will never succeed in separating the soul 
from the senses, spirit from matter. Gold is the spiritual 
basis of existing society. 


Thwarted passion and mortified vanity are great 
babblers. Vice and disappointment and vindictiveness 
are the best of all detectives. 


Integrity and brains in a man under thirty are commodi- 
ties which can be mortgaged. After that age there is no 
counting on a man. 
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Life is a craft, a profession; every man must take the 
trouble to learn that business. When he has learned what 
life is by dint of painful experiences, the fibre of him is 
toughened, and acquires a certain elasticity, so that he has 
his sensibilities under his own control; he disciplines him- 
self till his nerves are like steel springs, which always 
bend but never break; given a sound digestion, and a 
man in such training ought to live as long as the cedars of 
Lebanon. 


If we could picture the thoughts of those who stand 
about a deathbed, what fearful sights should we not see? 
Money is always the motive-spring of the schemes elabo- 
rated, of all the plans that are made and plots that are 
woven about it! 


CCWIRNAL J 


A MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT 


Hoe’ do you propose to make your children love you? 

Your plans for their education, your care for their 
advantage, your severity, however necessary, will alienate 
their affection. Children love a lavish or weak father, 
but later they will despise him. You are stranded be- 
tween aversion and contempt. You cannot be a good 
father for the wishing . . . Children are a commodity 
very difficult to keep sweet. 


Why should women be faultless? Why deny them the 
heritage of the most obvious possession of human nature? 
... Do you really suppose that, to command affec- 
tion in marriage, as in love, it is enough for a husband 
to be a man? 


The unmarried man, free from care, and always the 
leader, has nothing to fear from a defeat. In married life 
a repulse is irreparable. Though a lover may makea 
mistress change her mind in his favor, such a rout is a 
Waterloo to a husband. A husband, like Napoleon, is 
bound to gain the victory; however often he may have 
won, the first defeat is his overthrow. The woman who 
is flattered by a lover’s persistency, and proud of his 
wrath, calls them brutal in a husband. The lover may 
choose his ground and do what he will; the master has no 
such license, and his battlefield is always the same. 


I have never soiled my feet in that cave of commentary, 
that cockloft of gabble called the Law Schools; I never 
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looked into the Code, but I see how it works in the living 
organism of the world. I am a lawyer as a clinical pro- 
fessor is a doctor. The malady is not in books, it is in the 
patient. 


The world, which is the cause of no good thing, is im- 
plicated in many disasters; then, when it sees the evil 
hatching out that it so maternally brooded, it denies it 
and avenges it. 


Many men are only the screen of covert feminine am- 
bitions. 


Shy men are often touchy, unexpected suggestions 
alarm them. They flee even from happiness if it comes 
with much display, and are ready to accept unhappiness 
if it comes in a modest form, surrounded by gentle shades. 


Is it not an important element of happiness never to feel 
one’s pride or vanity rubbed the wrong way by the com- 
panion one has chosen? A man can never be utterly 
wretched with a well-bred woman; she never makes him 
contemptible, and she may be of use. 


Though there are a few general rules for mitigating the 
worries of married life, there are none to enable us to guess 
or foresee them. 


Real life, like a changeable day, consists more often of 
the gray, dull hours when Nature is overcast than of the 
brilliant intervals when the sun gives glory and joy to the 
fields. Young people look only at the fine days. Subse- 
quently they ascribe the inevitable troubles of life to 
matrimony, for there is in man a tendency to seek the 
cause of his griefs in things or persons immediately at 
hand, 
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Perfection of features and the figure does not promise 
well for the intellect, and there are few exceptions to the 
rule. Superior qualities show in some slight imperfections 
of form which become exquisitely attractive, points of 
light where antagonistic feelings sparkle and rivet the 
eye. Perfect harmony indicates the coldness of a com- 
pound nature. 


Whenever the lines of a face have not a peculiar soft 
roundness, whatever the refinement and delicacy of de- 
tails, do not look for any especial charms of mind. These 
flowers of delusive youth presently fade, and you are 
surprised after the lapse of a few years to detect hardness, 
sternness, where you once admired the elegance of lofty 
qualities. 


Those who fear, love; and fear is more nearly akin to 
love than to hatred. 


Human passions are quite as strongly agitated by small 
interests as by great ones. 


When a strongly tempered spirit plans a retreat, as 
Richelieu did at Brouage, and schemes for a splendid 
finale, this alternative becomes a fulcrum which helps the 
schemer to triumph. 


Men are like that—they can resist sound argument and 
yield to a glance. 


When public opinion has rushed down an incline, itis 
very difficult to get it up again. 


You must know of what a mother is capable when she 
has a daughter on her hands who does not marry, for lack 
of a fortune and a lover, of beauty and talent—for lack of 
everything sometimes! She would rob a diligence, she 
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would commit murder, waylay a man at a street corner, 
and give herself away a hundred times, if she were worth 
giving Naturalists have described the manners and 
customs of many fierce animals, but they have overlooked 
the Mother and Daughter in quest of a Husband. They 
are hyenas, who, as the Psalmist has it, seek whom they 
may devour, and add to the nature of the wild beast the 
intelligence of man and the genius of woman. 


Weak natures once warned, turn obstinate, and never 
reconsider the circumstances. 


Hatred, like love, is fed on the merest trifles. Every- 
thing adds to it. Just as the one we love can do no 
wrong, the one we hate can do nothing right. 


The Creole woman is a being apart, deriving her intel- 
lect from Europe, and from the Tropics her vehemently 
illogical passions, while she is Indian in the apathetic 
indifference with which she accepts good or evil as it 
comes; a gracious nature too, but dangerous, as a child 
is when it is not kept in order. Like a child, this woman 
must have everything she wishes for, and at once; like a 
child, she would set a house on fire to boil an egg. In 
her flaccid everyday mood she thinks of nothing; when she 
is in a passion she thinks of everything. There is in her 
nature some touch of the perfidy caught from the negroes 
among whom she has lived from the cradle, but she is 
artless too, as they are. Like them, and like children, 
she can wish persistently for one thing with ever-growing 
intensity of desire, and brood over an idea till it hatches 
out. It isa nature strangely compounded of good and 
evil qualities. 


No code, no human constitution can forefend the crime 
of killing by a word. That is the weak point of social 
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forms of justice. That is where the difference lies between 
the world of fashion and the people; these are outspoken, 
those are hypocrites; these snatch the knife, those use the 
poison of words and suggestions; these are punished with 
death, those sin with impunity. 


If a married woman is not careful, nothing evaporates so 
quickly as conjugal affection. The influence a wife may 
preserve over her husband depends on the first steps in 
married life. 


To enable a woman to command, she must always seem 
to do what her husband wishes. If you did not know that, 
you might wreck your future life by an untimely rebellion. 


The best way to bring two wills into agreement is to 
take care that there is but one in the house. 


There are some natures which, on the strength of a 
single proof, can believe in friendship. In such folks as 
these, the north wind blows away clouds as fast as the 
west wind brings them up; they are content with effects, 
and do not look for the causes. 


The first condition of revenge is dissimulation. Overt 
_hatred is powerless. 


The happier a man is, the greater are his fears. In 
souls that are exclusively tender—and a tender nature is 
generally a little weak—jealousy and disquietude are 
usually in direct proportion to happiness and to its great- 
ness. Strong souls are neither jealous nor easily fright- 
ened; jealousy is doubt, and fear is small-minded. Belief 
without limits is the leading attribute of a high-minded 
man; if he is deceived—and strength as well as weak- 
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ness may make him a dupe—his scorn serves him as a 
hatchet, and he cuts through everything. Such greatness 
is exceptional. 


A worldly life seems to me to women what war is to 
men; the public sees only the victorious, and forgets the 
dead. Some delicate women die of this exhausting round; 
those who survive must have iron constitutions, and con- 
sequently very little heart and very strong stomachs. 
Herein lies the reason of the want of feeling, the cold 
atmosphere of drawing-room society. Nobler souls dwell 
in solitude; the tender and weak succumb. What are 
left are the boulders which keep the social ocean within 
bounds by enduring to be beaten and rolled by the 
breakers without wearing out. 


You may slave yourself to death, you may go to 
Sainte-Pélagie, you may kill two-and-twenty men, give 
up seven mistresses, serve Laban, cross the Desert, nar- 
rowly escape the hulks, cover yourself with disgrace; like 
Nelson refuse to give battle because you must kiss Lady 
Hamilton’s shoulder, or, like Bonaparte, fight old Wurmser, 
get yourself cut up on the Bridge of Arcole, rave like 
Rolando, break a leg in splints to dance with a woman 
for five minutes!—But, what has any of these things to 
do with her loving you? If love were taken as proved by 
such evidence, men would be too happy; a few such 
demonstrations at the moment when he wanted her would 
win the woman of his heart. 


Love is a belief like that in the immaculate conception 
of the Virgin. You have it, or you have it not. Of what 
avail are rivers of blood, or the mines of Potosi, or the 
greatest glory, to produce an involuntary and inexplicable 
feeling? Young men who look for love to balance their 
outlay seem to me base usurers. 
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When a man rises to power, he has as many virtues as 
will furnish an epitaph; if he falls into poverty, he has 
more vices than the prodigal son. 


Talleyrand made this clever remark, ‘‘Everything hap- 
pens.” Certainly even stranger things than domestic 
conspiracy happen under our eyes; but the world is so 
deeply interested in denying them and in declaring that 
it is slandered, and besides, these great dramas are played 
so naturally, with a veneer of such perfect good taste, 
that I often have to wipe my eyeglass before I can see to 
the bottom of things. 


Politics consist in giving the nation an impetus by 
creating an oligarchy embodying a fixed theory of gov- 
ernment, able to direct public affairs along a straight 
path, instead of allowing the country to be pulled in a 
thousand different directions, which is what has been 
happening for the last forty years’ in our beautiful France 
—at once so intelligent and so sottish, so wise and so 
foolish; it needs a system, indeed, much more than men. 


The adventurous temper of past times, when a man 
threw away his life like a slipper, has ceased to exist. In 
many men courage is merely a clever speculation on the 
fear that may seize their adversary. 


The great secret of social alchemy is to get the best of 
everything out of each stage of our life, to gather all its 
leaves in spring, all its flowers in summer, all its fruits in 
autumn. 


1 Written in 1835. - 


A START IN LIFE 


\ Gee have no idea of peasant cunning. Given a peasant 
on one side and a diplomat on the other, the peas- 
ant will win the day. 


If only out of curiosity, as a contrast, or perhaps by. 
chance, every man has known his hour of generosity; he 
may speak of it as a mistake and never repeat it; still once 
or twice in his life, he will have made sacrifices to bene- 
faction, as the veriest lout will sacrifice to the Graces. 


Heaven preserve women from handsome men of 
promise! 


Corporal punishment, though philanthropists have 
made a strong stand against it of late years, is in some 
cases necessary for children; also, it is perfectly natural, 
for Nature herself has no other means but the infliction of 
pain to produce a lasting impression of her lessons. . . 
The discernment needed for the proper infliction of such 
corrections is the chief argument against their use; for 
Nature never makes a mistake, while the teacher must 
often blunder. 


The moral sphere has its laws; and we are always pun- 
ished if we ignore them. One especially, the very beasts 
obey invariably and without delay. It is that which bids 
us fly from anyone who has once injured us, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, intentionally or no. The being who has 
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brought woe or discomfort on us is always odious. What- 
ever his rank, however near be the ties of affection, we 
must part. Heis the emissary of our evil genius. Though 
Christian theory is opposed to such conduct, obedience to 
this inexorable law is essentially social and preservative. 
James II.’s daughter, who sat on her father’s throne, must 
have inflicted more than one wound on him before her 
usurpation. Judas must certainly have given Jesus 
some mortal thrust or ever he betrayed Him. ‘There is 
within us a second sight, a mind’s eye, which foresees 
disasters; and the repugnance we feel to the fateful being 
is the consequence of this prophetic sense. Though 
religion may command us to resist it, distrust remains 
and its voice should be obeyed. 


MODESTE MIGNON 


OST dramas lie in the ideas we form of things. The 

events which seem to us dramatic are only such as 

our soul turns to tragedy or comedy, as our own nature 
tends. 


The innocence of a girl is like milk which it turned by a 
thunder-clap, by an evil smell, by a hot day, or even by a 
breath. 


Passion is the one thing really absolute in human life; 
it will always have its own. 


All great intellects subject themselves to some mechani- 
cal employment to obtain control of thought. Spinoza 
ground lenses, Bayle counted the tiles in a roof, Mon- 
tesquieu worked in his garden. The body being thus 
under control, the spirit spreads its wings in perfect 
security. 


The truth of the homely proverb, ‘‘The cowl does not 
make the monk,”’ is especially applicable in literature. It: 
is most rare to find a talent and character in harmony. A 
man’s faculties are not the sum-total of the man. This 
discord, of which the manifestations are startling, is the 
outcome of an unexplored—perhaps unexplorable—mys- 
tery. The brain and its products of every kind—since 
in the arts the hand of man carries out his brain—form a 
world apart that flourishes under the skull, quite inde- 
pendently of the feelings, of what are called the virtues of 
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a citizen, of the head of a family, of a private householder. 
And yet this is not final; nothing in man is final. It is 
certain that a debauchee will exhaust his talent in orgies, 
and a drunkard will drown it in his libations, but a good 
man without talent can never acquire it by wholesome 
decency. It is also almost proved that Virgil, the poet of 
love, never loved a Dido; and that Rousseau, the pattern 
democrat, had pride enough to furnish forth a whole 
aristocracy. Nevertheless, Michael Angelo and Raphael 
showed the happy concord of talent and character. Hence 
talent is in men, as far as the individual is concerned, what 
beauty is in women—a promise. Let us give twofold 
admiration to the man whose heart and character are 
equally perfect with his talent. 


Glory has something poisonous in it, like certain 
gorgeous flowers. 


Though it may be glorious to marry a great celebrity, a 
woman soon discovers that a man, however superior, is 
but a man like all others. He then the less fulfills her 
hopes, because miracles are expected of him. 


Never be duped! This odious maxim isa solvent for all 
man’s noble sentiments. 


What is a wife who annoys her husband? Not life, but 
a sickness. 


Marriages are commonly made in direct opposition to 
common sense. . . . A man dresses his mind as care- 
fully as his person, and the girl on her side does the same. 
This miserable farce, carried on with gifts of flowers and 
jewels and places at the play, is what is called courting a 


girl. 


- Love has its illusions, and every illusion has its morrow. 
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I have studied the geography of the high peaks of Hu- 
manity which you accuse of coldness—studied them more 
than you think. Do you say of Byron and Goethe that 
they were two colossal masses of egoism and poetry? 
Ah, there you fall into the error of superficial minds. The 
vulgar may be allowed to regard the results of hard work 
as a development of the individual. Neither Lord Byron, 
nor Goethe, nor Walter Scott, nor Cuvier, nor any in- 
ventor belongs to himself; they are all the slaves of an 
idea; and its mysterious power is more jealous than a 
woman, it absorbs them, it makes them or kills them for 
its own advantage. The visible outcome of this con- 
cealed life resembles egoism in its effects; but how dare 
we say that a man who has sold himself for the delight, the 
instruction, or the greatness of his age is anegoist? Isa 
mother accused of selfishness when she sacrifices every- 
thing for her child? Well, the detractors of genius do 
not discern its teeming maternity, that is all. The 
poet’s life is so perpetual a sacrifice that he needs a gigantic 
organization to enable him to enjoy the pleasures of 
ordinary life. . . . The magnanimity of genius seems 
to me almost divine. 


Hunchbacks are wonderful creatures, and due entirely to 
civilization; for, in the scheme of nature, weak or deformed. 
beings ought to perish. A curvature or twist of the spinal 
column gives to these men, who seem to be Nature’s 
outcasts, a flashing look, in which is concentrated a 
greater quantity of nervous fluids than other men can 
command, in the very center where they are elaborated 
and act, and whence they are sent forth like a light to 
vivify their inmost being. Certain forces are the result, 
detected occasionally by magnetism, but most frequently 
lost in the waste places of the spiritual world. Try to 
find a hunchback who is not gifted in some remarkable 
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way, either with a cheerful wit, superlative malignity, or 
sublime kindliness. 


A craftsman in words, always absorbed in fitting sen- 
tences together, is very fatiguing. A poet is not poetry— 
no more than the seed is the flower. 


Social nature, like Mother Nature herself, is great at 
forgetting. 


Poetry is one of the graces of life; it is not the whole of 
life. 


A man who can deceive a woman has either escaped the 
scaffold or must end there. 


Grief, when it comes of the upheaval of all our hopes, is 
an illness; it often ends in death. It would be no mean 
occupation for modern physiology to investigate the 
process and means by which a thought can produce the 
same deadly effects as a poison; how despair can destroy 
the appetite, injure the pylorus, and change all the 
functions of the strongest vitality. 


A clever man’s servant becomes clever too; the master’s 
cleverness presently ‘“‘runs’’ and colors the man. 


-In love, what a woman mistakes for disgust is simply 
seeing clearly; but in matters of feeling no woman, es- 
pecially no young girl, ever sees truly. When she ceases 
to admire, she contemns. 


It is a fact that when the great things of humanity 
vanish they leave some fragments (frustreaux, Rabelais 
would call them); and the French nobility in our day 
shows too many fag ends. 
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There will be no more great statesmen; there will be 
only men who are more or less in touch with events. 


A woman past her first youth, who means to attach a 
man permanently, begins by glorifying his faults, so as to 
make all rivalry impossible; for her rival cannot at once 
be in the secret of that subtle flattery to which a man so 
easily becomes accustomed. Coxcombs are the product 
of this feminine manipulation when they are not fops by 
nature. 


Alas! Neither men nor women have a friend to warn 
them of the moment when the fragrance of modesty turns 
stale, when a caressing look is but a stage trick, when the 
natural expression of a face becomes a grimace, when the 
artifices of the mind show their rusty skeleton. Genius 
alone can renew its youth like the serpent, and in grace, as 
in all else, only the heart never grows stale. Persons of 
genuine feeling are single-hearted. 


Good taste consists in accommodating oneself to the 
manners of other places without losing too much of one’s 
native character, as Alcibiades did—the model of a gentle- 
man. ‘True grace is elastic. It yields to every circum- 
stance. It is in harmony with every social atmosphere, 
it knows how to walk the street in a cheap dress, remark- 
able only for its fitness, instead of parading the feathers 
and gaudy hues which some people flaunt. 


Though misfortune is supposed to develop virtues, it” 


does so only in virtuous people; for this sort of cleansing of 
the conscience takes place only in naturally cleanly persons. 


In political life men frequently turn their natures in- 
side out, and often the public does not know the right 
side from the wrong. 
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Grand folks are always in the wrong to bandy jests with 
their inferiors. Banter is game, and a game implies 
equality. And, indeed, it is to obviate the unpleasant 
results of such a transient familiarity that, when the game 
is over, the players have a right not to recognize each 
other. 


Marriage is like an action at law; one side is always 
left dissatisfied, and if one party deceives the other, half 
the married couples one sees certainly play the farce at 
the cost of the other. 


A man of genius has in the consciousness of his talent 
and the assurance of his fame, a domain, as it were, where 
his legitimate pride can move and breathe freely without 
incommoding other people. Then the incessant conflict 
with men and things gives him no time to indulge the 
coquettish conceits in which the heroes of fashion indulge, 
as they hastily reap the harvest of a passing season; while 
their vanity and self-love are exacting and irritable, like 
a sort of custom-house alert to seize toll on everything that 
passes its ken. 


_ Vanity behaves like a woman. They both believe they 
lose something when praise or affection is bestowed on 
another. Voltaire was jealous of the wit of a man whom 
Paris admired for two days, just as a duchess takes offence 
at a glance bestowed on her waiting maid. So great is 
the avarice of these two feelings that they feel robbed of a 
pittance bestowed on the poor. 


What survives of a nation is the work of its men of 
genius. . . . In France we shall rule by the Book more 
surely perhaps, and for longer, than by the Sword. 
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Not to listen to what is said is not merely a lack of polite- 
ness; it is a mark of contempt. Though this form of 
impertinence may be accepted without protest from a 
man of position, it nevertheless creates a leaven of hatred 
and vengeful feeling at the bottom of men’s hearts; among 
equals, it may even dissolve a friendship. 


Is there not, morally speaking, always something of the 
actor in a poet? There is, indeed, a wide difference be- 
tween expressing sentiments we do not feel and feigning 
to feel them when they seem necessary to success on the 
stage of private life; and yet, if the hypocrisy needful to a 
man of the world has cankered the poet, he easily trans- 
fuses the powers of his talent into the expression of the 
required sentiment; just as a great man who has buried 
himself in solitude at last finds his heart overflowing into 
his brain. 


The strange charm that is produced by every form of 
renown, even when justly acquired, has no permanence. 
To superficial minds, especially to the sarcastic and the 
envious, it is an impression as swift as a lightning flash, 
and never repeated. Glory, it would seem, like the sun, 
is hot and luminous from afar, but when we get near, it is 
as cold as the peak of an Alp. Perhaps a man is really 
great only to his peers; perhaps the defects inherent in the 
conditions of humanity are more readily lost to their eyes 
than to those of vulgar admirers. 


Cleverness too prodigally displayed produces the same 
effect on the mind asa shop full of cut glass has on the 
eyes. 


The coldness of egoism and the excessive fervor of 
perennial raptures no doubt have a negative effect on the 
heart of every woman. 


nl Dae. 


BEATRIX 


ODERN industry, toiling for the masses, goes on 
destroying the creations of ancient art, whose 
achievement was as personal to the purchaser as to the 
maker. We have products nowadays; we no longer have 
works. 


Everyone must feel that mere things have an effect on 
people. There are buildings whose influence is visible 
on the persons who live near them. It is difficult to be 
irreligious under the shadow of a cathedral like that of 
Bourges. The soul that is constantly reminded of its 
destiny by imagery, finds it less easy to fall short of it. So 
thought our ancestors, but the opinion is no longer held 
by a generation which has neither symbols nor distinctions, 
while its manners change every ten years. 


When avarice has an end in view, it ceases to be a vice; 
it is the instrument of virtue; its stern privations become a 
constant sacrifice; in short, it has greatness of purpose 
concealed beneath its meanness. 


In twenty centuries scarcely twenty great women are 
to be counted. 


Rigid nostrils betray a certain shallowness. The nose 
of a miser never quivers, it is tightly set like his lips; 
everything in his face is as close shut as himself. 
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The slope of the back is magnificent, more suggestive of 
the Bacchus than of the Venus Callipyge. Herein we see 
a detail that distinguishes almost all famous women from 
the rest of their sex; they have in this a vague resemblance 
to men; they have neither the pliancy nor the freedom of 
line that we see in women destined by nature to be 
mothers; their gait is unbroken by a gentle sway. This 
observation is, indeed, two-edged; it has its counterpart 
in men whose hips have a resemblance to those of women, 
—men who are cunning, sly, false, and cowardly. 


The strength of a woman ought to be merely symboli- 
cal; we are frightened to find it real. 


Generally a woman feels, enjoys, and judges, each in 
turn; hence three ages, the last coinciding with the sad 
period of old age. 


There is a faculty in women which men have not; that 
of abandoning ourselves to our nerves by indulging our 
feelings to excess. By imagining certain situations and 
giving way to the idea, we work ourselves up to tears, 
sometimes into a serious condition and real illness. A 
woman’s fancies are not the sport of the mind merely, 
but of the heart. 


The sufferings of superior minds are mysteriously grand. 
and imposing; they reveal immense expanses of the soul, ~ 
to which the spectator’s fancy adds yet greater breadth. 


The early days of married life are a rock of danger for 
small minds as for great passions. 


Clever men assume some modesty and become cats; 
they coax to be coaxed in return. 
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There are men who are charlatans on the surface, but 
honest. Such men lie to themselves. Perched on stilts, 
they fancy that they are on their feet, and play their 
tricks with a sort of innocence; their vanity is in their 
blood; they are born actors, swaggerers, grotesquely funny, 
like a Chinese jar; they might even laugh at themselves. 
Their personal impulses are generous, and, like the gaudi- 
ness of Murat’s royal costume, they attract danger. 


No one knows what the fatigues can be of a young man, 
aged, perhaps, by crushing loneliness, and an abuse of 
keen discernment. He is always examining other men’s 
minds, without object or system; the pickaxe of his criti- 
cism is always destroying and never constructing anything. 
His weariness is that of the laborer, not of the architect. 


Semi-dowagers to whom very young men attach them- 
selves know how to love far better than young women, 
A youth is too like a woman for a young woman to attract 
him. Such a passion is too suggestive of the myth of 
Narcissus. Besides this, there is, I believe, a common 
want of experience which keeps them asunder. Hence 
the reason which makes it true that a young woman’s 
heart can only be understood by a man in whom long 
practice is veiled by his real or assumed passion, is the 
same as that which, allowing for differences of nature, 
makes a woman past her youth more seductive to a boy; 
he is intensely conscious that he shall succeed with her, 
and the woman’s vanity is intensely flattered by his pur- 
suit of her. Then, again, it is natural that the young 
should seize on fruit, and autumn offers many fine and 
luscious kinds. . . . The devotion of mature women is 
complete; they listen, in short, they love; they clutch at 
love as a man condemned to death clings to the smallest 
trifles of living; they are like those lawyers who can urge 
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every plea in a case without fatiguing the Court; they 
exhaust every means in their power; indeed, perfect love 
can be known only in them. A young woman has a thou- 
sand other things to amuse her, mature women have 
nothing; they have no conceit left, no vanity, no mean- 
ness; their love is the Loire at its mouth, immense, 
swelled by every disenchantment, every affluent of life. 


The love woman inspires in any man implies an un- 
feigned flattery which it is impossible not to appreciate; 
but when the man belongs to another woman, his homage 
gives more than joy—it is heavenly bliss. 


Young men in love are like starving people: the cook’s 
preparations do not satisfy them, they think too much of 
the end to understand the means. 


Beauty is the genius of matter; it is the hall-mark set by 
nature on her most perfect creations; it is the truest 
symbol, as it is the greatest chance. 


The world is still merciful to women whose constancy 
cloaks their illicit happiness, but it is pitiless to a vicious 
habit. 


One of the greatest joys, perhaps, that a small mind can 
know is that of duping a great soul and catching it in a 
snare. 


There is not a man in the world, however blasé, however 
depraved, whose love does not revive as soon as it is 
threatened by a rival. We may wish to be rid of a 
woman; we do not wish she should throw us over. When 
lovers have come to this extremity, men and women alike 
try to be first in the field, so cruel is the wound to their 
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self-respect. Perhaps what is at stake is all that Society 
has thrown into that feeling; it is indeed less a matter of 
self-respect than of life itself, the whole future is in the 
balance; we feel as if we were losing not the interest, but 
the capital. 


There are women who prefer the parade of wrongdoing 
to the calm peace of happiness; they affront Society to 
wring from it the evil gift of slander; they must be talked 
about, at whatever cost. 


A man can resist a violent grief which kills a youth, less 
because his feelings are not so strong than because his 
organs are stronger. 


Woman can only be equal with man by making her life 
a perpetual sacrifice, as man’s must be perpetual action. 


Girls about to be married know the conditions and 
dangers of this lottery fully as well as their mothers do; 
this is why women shed tears as they look on at a marriage, 
while men smile; the men think they risk nothing; the 
women know pretty well how much they risk. 


Up to the age of thirty, clothing is all a pretty Parisian 
demands of dress; but when she has crossed the threshold 
of the thirties, she looks to finery for armor, fascinations, 
and embellishment; she designs it to lend her graces; she 
finds a purpose in it, assumes a character, makes herself 
young again, studies the smallest accessories,—in short, 
abandons nature for art. 


The women who are deserted are the women who love; 
_ the women who keep their lovers are those who know how 


to love. 
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What is therein love? Does Nature turn restive under 
the social yoke? Does Nature insist that the spring of a 
devoted life shall be spontaneous and free, its flow that of 
wild torrent tossed by the rocks of contradiction and 
caprice, instead of a tranquil stream trickling between 
two banks—the mairie on one side, and the church on the 
other? Has she schemes of her own when she is hatching 
those volcanic eruptions to which perhaps we owe our 
great men? 


Women have two kinds of memory, that of the angels 
and that of the devils. 


Clever women have no delusions about themselves; they 
count their wrinkles; they watch the beginnings of crows’- 
feet; they note the appearance of every speck in their skin; 
they know themselves by heart, and show it too plainly by 
the immense pains they take to preserve their beauty. 


Pain, like pleasure, has its initiatory stage; the first 
anguish can never recur, any more than a first experience 
of any kind. It is the first wedge of the torture of the 
heart; the others are expected, the wringing of the nerves 
is a known thing, the capital of strength has accumulated 
a deposit for firm resistance. 


Keep your best qualities to yourself, as if they were a 
crime, resist the temptation to display them in order to 
please. Be calm, dignified, cold; measure out the happi- 
ness you give in proportion to what you receive. It is 
mean but it is necessary.—You see I am ruined by my 
merits. All I feel within me that is the best of me, that is 
fine, holy, noble,—all my virtues have been rocks on which 
my happiness is shipwrecked. 
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You cannot know the straits into which Virtue can 
plunge us when she allows herself to be overruled by Love. 


Whether a marquise of forty or a retired shopkeeper of 
sixty, a millionaire six times over or a man of narrow 
private means, a fine gentleman or a middle-class citizen, 
the tactics of passion, barring the differences inseparable 
from dissimilar social spheres, never vary. 


Few persons understand the power of words over ordi- 
nary folks in France, or the mischief done by the wits 
who invent them. 


Modern notions of equality, which in our day have 
assumed such extravagant proportions, have inevitably 
developed in private life—in a parallel with political life— 
pride, conceit,and vanity, the three grand divisions of the 
social J. Fools wish to pass for clever men, clever men 
want to be men of talent, men of talent expect to be 
treated as geniuses; as to geniuses, they are more reason- 
able; they consent to be regarded as no more than 
demigods. This tendency of the spirit of the time . 
prompts fools to run down clever men, clever men to run 
down men of talent, men of talent to run down those who 
are a few inches higher than themselves, and the demi- 
gods to threaten institutions, and the throne itself, in 
short, everything and everybody that does not worship 
them unconditionally. 


As soon as a nation is so impolitic as to overthrow 
recognized social superiority, it opens the sluice-gates, 
through which rushes forthwith a torrent of second rate 
ambitions, the least of which would fain be first. Ac- 
cording to the democrats, its aristocracy was a disease, 
but a definite and a circumscribed disease; it has exchanged 
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this, for ten armed and contending aristocracies, the worst 
possible state of things. To proclaim the equality of all 
is to declare the rights of the envious. 


Each age has its characteristic, which clever men trade 
on. 


Men have a rivalry of conceit among themselves—in 
common indeed with women—in their desire to be loved 
for themselves. 


Love is not an attachment to a noble woman. . 
Love is to say to one’s self: ‘‘ The woman I love isa wretch; 
she is deceiving me, she will deceive me again, she is an 
old hand, she smells of the burning pit!’’—and to fly to 
her, to find the blue of heaven, the flowers of Paradise. 


Courtesans—including all that portion of the female 
sex which is named, unnamed, and renamed every quarter 
of a century—all preserve, in the depths of their hearts, a 
vigorous wish to recover their liberty, to feel a pure, 
saintly, and heroic love for some man to whom they can 
sacrifice everything. They feel this antithetical need so 
keenly that it is rare to find a woman of the kind who 
has not many times aspired to become virtuous through 
love. The most frightful deception cannot discourage 
them. Women who are, on the contrary, restrained by 
education and by their rank in life, fettered by the 
dignity of their family, living in the midst of wealth, 
crowned by a halo of virtue, are tempted—secretly, of 
course—to try the tropical regions of passion. These 
two antagonistic types of women have, at the bottom of 
their hearts, the one a little craving for virtue, the other a 
little craving for dissipation, which Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau first had the courage to point out. In those it is the 
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last gleam of the divine light not yet extinct; in these it 
is a trace of the primitive clay. 


Vice!—is perhaps the desire to know everything. 


| A great love is a credit account open to such voracious 
4 drafts on it that the moment of bankruptcy is inevitable. 


HONORINE 


He” many tales of the Thousand-and-one-Nights are 

comprehended in the ripening of youth! How many 
- wonderful lamps must we have rubbed before we under- 
stand that the True Wonderful Lamp is either Luck or 
Work or Genius. In some men this dream of the aroused 
spirit is but brief. 


The soul has its clairvoyance; its presentiments of 
suffering, grief, joy, antagonism, or hatred in others. 


Women, when they are not in love, have all the cold 
blood of an experienced attorney. 
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COLONEL CHABERT 


Bass only irony allowed to poverty is to force Justice 

and Benevolence to unjust refusals. When a poor 
wretch has convicted Society of falsehood, he throws him- 
self more eagerly on the mercy of God. 


There is often something of the child in a true soldier, 
and almost always something of the soldier in a child, 
especially in France. 


Military justice is ready and swift; it decides with 
Turk-like finality, and almost always rightly. 


On my honor, I believe it is characteristic of virtue to 
have nothing to do with riches. 


Misfortune is a kind of talisman whose virtue consists 
in its power to confirm our original nature; in some men 
it increases their distrust and malignancy, just as it 
improves the goodness of those who have a kind heart. 


There are in modern society three men who can never 
think well of the world—the priest, the doctor, and the 
man of the law; and they wear black robes, perhaps because 
they are in mourning for every virtue and every illusion. 
The most hapless of the three is the lawyer. When a 
man comes in search of a priest, he is prompted by repent- 
ance, by remorse, by beliefs which make him interesting. 
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which elevate him and comfort the soul of the intercessor 
whose task will bring him a sort of gladness; he purifies, 
_repairs, and reconciles. But we lawyers, we see the same 
evil feelings repeated again and again, nothing can correct ~ 
them ; our offices are sewers which never can be cleansed. 


Se oe 


THE ATHEIST’S MASS 


Ween certain people see you ready to set your foot in 

the stirrup, some pull your coat-tails, others loosen 
the buckle of the strap that you may fall and crack your 
skull; one wrenches off your horse’s shoes, another steals 
your whip, and the least treacherous of them all is the man 
whom you see coming to fire his pistol at you point blank. 


Mediocrity wages odious and incessant warfare against 


_ the superior man. If you should drop five-and-twenty 


louis one day, you will be accused of gambling on the 
next, and your best friends will report that you have lost 
twenty-five thousand. If you have headache, you will 
be considered mad. If you area little hasty, no one can 
live with you. If, to make a stand against this armament 
of pygmies, you collect your best powers, your best 
friends will cry out that you want to have everything, that 
you aim at domineering, at tyranny. In short, your good 
points will become your faults, your faults will be vices, 
and your virtues crime. If you save a man you will be 
said to have killed him; if he reappears on the scene, it 
will be positive that you have secured the present at the 
cost of the future. Ifheisnot dead, he willdie. Stumble, 
and you fall! Invent anything of any kind and claim 
your rights, you will be crotchety, cunning, ill-disposed to 
rising younger men. 


Refined souls, whose powers move in a lofty atmosphere, 
have none of that spirit of intrigue that is fertile in re- 
source and device; their good genius is chance; they do not 


- invent, things come to them. 
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THE COMMISSION IN LUNACY 


Wi you really want to know a woman’s age, look 
at her temples and the tip of hernose. Whatever 
women may achieve with their cosmetics, they can do 
nothing against those incorruptible witnesses to their ex- 
periences. There each year of life has left its stigmata. 


Love never goes to study the registers of birth and 
marriage; no one loves a woman because she is handsome 
or ugly, stupid or clever; we love because we love. 


That fragile, fair woman, with her chestnut hair, who 
pities herself that she may be pitied, enjoys an iron con- 
stitution, an appetite like a wolf’s, and the strength and 
cowardice of a tiger. Gauze and silk and muslin were 
never more cleverly twisted round a lie! 


To the shame of mankind, when I have wanted to shake 
hands with Virtue, I have found her shivering in a loft, 
persecuted by calumny, half starving on an income or a 


salary of fifteen hundred francs a year, and regarded as 


crazy, or eccentric, or imbecile. 


A woman of fashion and a man in power are analogous, 
but there is this difference: the qualities by which a man 
raises himself above others ennoble him and are a glory to 
him; whereas the qualities by which a woman gains power 


for a day are hideous vices; she belies her nature to hide 
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her character, and to live the militant life of the world she 
must have iron strength under a frail appearance. 


Your woman of fashion feels nothing; her rage for 
pleasure has its source in a longing to heat up her cold 
nature, a craving for excitement and enjoyment, like an 
old man who stands night after night by the footlights at 
the opera. As she has more brain than heart, she sacri- 
fices genuine passion and true friends to her triumph, as a 
general sends his most devoted subalterns to the front in 
order to win a battle. The woman of fashion ceases to be 
a woman; she is neither mother, nor wife, nor lover. She 
is, medically speaking, sex in the brain. 


Loving wives lead nowhere; a woman of the world leads 
to everything; she is the diamond with which a man cuts 
every window when he has not the golden key which un- 
locks every door. Leave humdrum virtues to the hum- 
drum, ambitious vices to the ambitious. 


Beneficence has its temptations as vice has. Charity 


consumes a saint’s purse, as roulette consumes the posses- 


sions of a gambler, quite gradually. 


There are virtues so splendid that they necessitate 
obscurity ; men make haste to hide them under a bushel. 


Men are made so; in almost every class they will allow 
to a gossip, or a vulgar soul that flatters them, facilities 
and favors they refuse to the superiority they resent, in 
whatever form it may show itself. The shopkeeper who 
rails at the Court has his courtiers. 


To believe in pure blood, in a privileged race, to stand 
in thought above other men, must we not from birth have 
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measured the distance which divides patricians from the 
mob? To command, must we not have ever met our 
equal? And finally, must not education inculcate the 
-_ ideas with which Nature inspires those great men on 
whose brow she has placed a crown before their mother 
has ever set a kiss there? 
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Pity elevates as many second-rate talents as GOSS runs 
- down great artists. 
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URSULE MIROUET 


‘AN inheritance needs as much looking after as a pretty 
woman, and for lack of care both may slip through 
your fingers. 


Persons who act by instinct have this disadvantage as 
compared with those who have ideas—they are more 
easily seen through. The inspirations of instinct are too 
elementary and appeal too directly to the eye not to be 
detected at a glance; whereas to penetrate ideas, devised - 
by the mind, an equal amount of intellect is required on 
both sides. 


They both were men of varied information; thus in all 
Nemours, the man of God was the only man who could 
understand the atheist. In order to discuss any matter, 
two men must understand each other to begin with. 
What pleasure is there in saying sharp things to any one 
who does not feel them? The atheist and the priest had 
too much good taste, and had seen too much good com- 
pany, not to observe its rules; they could therefore carry 
on the little warfare that is so necessary to conversation. 
Each hated the other’s opinions, but they esteemed each 
other’s character. If such contrasts and such sympathies 
are not the essential elements of intimacy, must we not 
despair of society, since, especially in France, some an- 
tagonism is indispensable to it? Contrariety of charac- 
ters, not antagonism of opinions, is what gives rise to 
antipathies. 
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Do we not call folks cunning who can foresee results, and 
avoid the snares laid for them? 


The most stupid have wit enough to imagine injury to 
their interests. Interest is the moving spirit of the peasant 
as of the diplomat, and on that ground the most stupid 
in appearance may perhaps prove the sharpest. 


A deist is an atheist with an eye to the off-chance of 
some advantage. 


The respectable faculty of doctors in Paris turned 
against the Mesmerists with all the rigor of religious war- 
fare, and were as cruel in their hatred as it was possible to 
be in a period of Voltairean tolerance. . . The disasters 
and storms of the Revolution did not extinguish scientific 
hostility. None but priests, lawyers, and physicians can 
hate in this way. The ‘‘gown”’ is always terrible. But 
are not ideas certain to be more implacable than things? 


Hatred requires so many forces always in arms that 
those who mean to hate persistently begin with a good 
supply. And then, only bodies of men can bear it in 
mind. At the end of forty-four years Robespierre and 
Danton would fall on each other’s neck. 


The distrust a man of business feels of a man of talent 
is extraordinary. He cannot admit that the greater in- 
cludes the less. But this very distrust, perhaps, implies - 
praise. Seeing these superior minds inhabiting the high 
peaks of human thought, men of business do not believe 
them capable of descending to the infinitely small details 
which, like interest in the world of finance, or microscopic 
creatures in natural history, at last accumulate till they 
equal the capital, or constitute a world. It is a mistake. 
The man of feeling and the man of genius see everything. 
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Society demands the sacrifice of many natural impulses. 


Debts are the sleeping partners of experience. A good 
college education, with the ornamental and the useful 
professors from whom you learn nothing, costs sixty thou- 
sand francs. If the education the world gives you costs 
double, it teaches you life, business, and politics; to know 
men, and sometimes women. 


Competition on all sides demands severe labor from 
those who hope to make a fortune. Illegal methods re- 
quire more talent and underhand manceuvres than enter- 
prise under the light of day. 


Remorse is more than an idea; it is the outcome of a 
feeling which can no more be smothered than love can, 
and which is tyrannous too. 


Simpletons gain more advantage from their weakness 
than clever men get from their strength. We look on at 
a great man struggling against fate, but we raise a fund 
for a bankrupt grocer. Do you know why? We feel 
superior when we protect an idiot, and we are aggrieved 
at being no more than equal to the man of genius. 


EUGENIE GRANDET 


PPALLING is the condition of man; there is not a 
drop of happiness in his lot but has its source in 
ignorance. 


Is it not written in the noble destiny of woman that the 
“grandeur of sorrow should touch her more closely than all 
the pomp and splendor of fortune? 


At all great crises in our lives, any sudden joy or great 
sorrow, there comes a vivid consciousness of our sur- 
roundings that stamps them on the memory forever. 


Misers have no belief in a life to come; the present is all 
in allto them. But if this thought gives an insight into 
the miser’s springs of action, it possesses a wider applica- 
tion, it throws a pitiless light upon our own era—for 
money is the one all-powerful force, ours is pre-eminently 
the epoch when money is the law-giver, socially and 
politically. 


It not seldom happens that at some time in their lives 
this or that human being will act literally ‘‘unlike him- 
self,” and yet in very truth in accordance with his nature. 
Is it not rather that we form our hasty conclusions of him 
without the aid of such light as psychology affords, with- 
out attempting to trace the mysterious birth and growth 
of the causes which led to those unforeseen results? 
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Time and patience combined will effect most things, 
and the man who accomplishes much is the man with 
the strong will who can wait. The miser’s life is a con- 
stant exercise of every human faculty in the service of a 
personality. . . . Everyone has something incommon 
with this being, he is a personification of humanity, and 
yet is revolting to all the feelings of humanity. 


Ah! who has understood the meaning of the lamb that 
lies in peace at the feet of God, that most touching symbol 
of meek victims who are doomed to suffer here below, and 
of the future that awaits them hereafter, of weakness and 
suffering glorified at last? But here on earth it is other- 
wise; the lamb is the miser’s legitimate prey, and by him 
(when it is fat enough) it is contemptuously penned, 
killed, cooked, andeaten. Onmoney and on this feeling of 
contemptuous superiority, we may say, the miser thrives. 


To see things as they are—that means, believe in 
nothing, put faith in nothing and in no man, for thereis no 
such thing as sincerity in opinion or affection; mistrust 
events, for even events at times have been known to be 
manufactured. To see things as they are you must weigh 
your friend’s purse morning by morning; you must know 
by instinct the right moment to interfere for your own 
profit in every matter that turns up; you must keep your 
judgment rigorously suspended, be in no hurry to admire 
a work of art or a noble deed, and give everyone credit 
for interested motives on every possible occasion. 


Life is nothing but a series of combinations, which must 
be studied and followed very carefully if a good position is 
to be successfully maintained. — 


A creditor, generally speaking, is a sort of maniac; there 
is no saying what a creditor will do. One day he is ina 
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hurry to bring the thing to an end, the next he is all for 
fire and sword, a little later he is sweetness and benignity 
itself. 


In every situation a woman is bound to suffer in many 
ways that a man does not, and to feel her troubles more 
acutely than he can; for a man’s vigor and energy are 
constantly brought into play; he acts and thinks, comes 
and goes, busies himself in the present, and looks to the 
future for consolation. But a woman cannot help herself 
—hers is a passive part; she is left face to face with her 
trouble, and has nothing to divert her mind from it; she 
sounds the depths of the abyss of sorrow, and its dark 
places are filled with her prayers and tears. The web of 
a woman's life will always be woven of love and sorrow 
and hope and fear and self-sacrifice. 


A great soul never stoops to flattery ; it is the resource of 
small natures, who thus succeed in still further belittling 
themselves the better to creep into the hearts of those 
about whom they crawl. Flattery, by its very nature, 
implies an interested motive. 


There are some women who when their lover forsakes 
them will drag him from a rival’s arms and murder her, 
and fly for refuge to the ends of the earth, to the scaffold, 
or to the grave. There is a certain grandeur in this, no 
doubt; there is something so sublime in the passion of in- 
dignation which prompts the crime, that man’s justice is 
awed into silence; but there are other women who suffer 
and bow their heads. They goon their way submissive 
and broken-hearted, weeping and forgiving, praying till 
their last sigh for him whom they never forget. And this 
no less is love, love such as the angels know, love that 
bears itself proudly in anguish, that lives by the secret 
pain of which it dies at last. 


THE CELIBATES 
I. PIERRETTE 


P88 is an intangible melancholy, caused by the 

realities of life, which is deeply touching. And is 
not this power to awaken a whole world of grave, sweet, 
sad things by a familiar and often cheerful strain, charac- 
istic of those popular airs which are the superstitions of 
music, if we accept the word superstition as meaning 
remains from the ruin of nations, the flotsam left by 
revolutions? 


When there is an old maid in the house a watch dog is 
unnecessary. 


Stupidity betrays itself in two ways—it is talkative or 
itis mute. Mute stupidity may be endured. 


Children have a dog-like instinct for discerning injustice 
in those who rule them; they feel without fail whether 
they are tolerated or loved. Innocent hearts are more 
alive to shades than to contrasts; a child that does not 
yet understand evil knows when you offend the sense of 
beauty bestowed on it by nature. 


Narrow minds expand as well through persecution as 
through benevolence; they can assure themselves of their 
power by tyrannizing cruelly or beneficently over others, 
they go the way their nature guides them. Add to this 
the guidance of interest, and you will have the key to 
most social riddles. 
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Old maids in love have the exaggerated Platonic notions 
which girls of twenty are apt to profess; they have never 
lost the hard-and-fast ideas which cling to all who have 
no experience of life, nor learnt how social forces modify, 
erode, and coerce such fine and lofty notions. 


Silence is to all creatures attacked the only means of 
salvation; it fatigues the Cossack charges of the envious, 
the enemy’s savage rushes; it results in a crushing and 
complete victory. What is more complete than silence? 
It is final. Is it not one of the modes of the Infinite? 


Men are considered very ferocious, and so also are tigers; 
but neither tigers, nor vipers, nor diplomats, nor lawyers, 
nor executioners, nor kings, can in their greatest atrocities 
approach the gentle cruelty, the poisoned sweetness, the 
savage scorn of young ladies to each other when certain 
of them think themselves superior to others in birth, 
fortune, or grace, and when marriage is in question, or 
precedence, or, in short, when any of the thousand and 
one feminine rivalries are raised. 


2. THE VICAR OF TOURS 


Wiese is evil, in other people, contrasts so strongly 

with what is good, that it generally strikes the eye 
before inflicting a wound. This moral phenomenon might 
at need justify the tendency that leads us all more or 
less to evil speaking. Socially speaking, it is so natural 
to satirize the faults of others that we ought to forgive the 
severe gossip to which our own absurdities give rise, and 
wonder at nothing but calumny. 


Evil, no doubt, is a form of good of which the results are 
not immediately manifest. 


God alone knows the secret of the energy we put forth 
to win the occult triumphs we achieve over men, or things, 
or ourselves. Though we do not always know whither 
we are going, we know full well the fatigues of the 
journey. 


We live in a time when the defect of governments is to 
make man for society rather than society for man. A 
perpetual struggle is going on between the individual and 
the system that tries to turn him to account, while he 
tries to turn it to account for his own advantage; formerly, 
man having really more liberty, showed greater generosity 
for the public weal. The circle in which men move has 
insensibly widened; the soul that can apprehend it syn- 
thetically will never be anything but a grand exception, 
since constantly, in moral as in physical force, what is 
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gained in extent is lost in intensity. Society cannot be 
based on exceptions. 


Will not this moral cosmopolitanism, the thing the 
Roman Church hopes for, be a sublime mistake? It is so 
natural to believe in that noble chimera—the brotherhood 
of men. But, alas! the human machine has no such god- 
like proportions. The souls which are vast enough to wed 
a sentiment that is the prerogative of a great man, will 
never be those of plain citizens, of fathers of families. 


Certain physiologists opine that if the brain expands, 
the heart must necessarily shrink. Thatisa mistake. Is 
not what looks like egoism in the men who bear in their 
breasts a science, a nation or its laws, the noblest of pas- 
sions? Isit not, ina way, the motherhood of the people? 
To bring forth new races or new ideas, must they not com- 
bine in their powerful brains the breast of the mother with 
the force of God? 


A BACHELOR’S ESTABLISHMENT 


ING G in life demands greater circumspection than 

arrangements which seem natural; we are always on 
our guard against what seems extraordinary; and so we 
see that men of great experience, lawyers, judges, physi- 
cians, and priests, attach immense importance to such 
simple matters; and they are thought captious. The 
serpent under flowers is one of the first emblems be- 
queathed to us by the ancients as a warning for our con- 
duct. How often does a simpleton exclaim, as an excuse 
in his own eyes and those of others, ‘‘It was such a simple 
matter that any one would have been caught!”’ 


A public school can never solve the difficult problem of 
developing equally and simultaneously the powers of the 
body and of the mind. 


Emphatically, the interests of the Liberals are purely 
selfish and in no sense general; aiming at power and 
nothing else. 


Intuition, like the rays of the sun, acts only in an in- 
flexibly straight line; it can guess right only on condition 
of never diverting its gaze; the freaks of chance disturb it. 


When men, gifted with physical courage, but moral 
cowards and sneaks, see the course of affairs around them 
following its usual channel after a plunge in which their 
moral status has almost perished, this acceptance of the 
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situation by their family or friends is an encouragement. 
They are sure of impunity; their perverted minds, their 
gratified passions, lead them to consider how they suc- 
ceeded in evading the social law, and they become 
atrociously clever. 


With all respect to the writers of idyls and to philan- 
thropists, the sons of the soil have but vague notions of 
certain virtues; their scruples have their root in self- 
interest, not in any feeling for the good and beautiful; 
brought up to look forward to poverty, to incessant toil 
and want, the prospect makes them regard everything 
as allowable that can rescue them from the hell of hunger 
and everlasting labor, especially if it is not prohibited by 
law. If there are exceptions they are rare. Virtue, 
socially speaking, is mated with ease, and begins with 
education. 


There are two kinds of timidity—timidity of mind, and 
timidity of the nerves; physical timidity and moral 
timidity. Each is independent of the other. The body 
may be frightened and quake while the mind remains 
calm and bold, and vice versa. This is the key to many 
eccentricities of conduct. 


Passion brings insight with it; it can give a sort of 
intelligence to simpletons, fools, and idiots, especially 
during youth. In the most inferior human soul we al- 
ways find the animal instinct which, in its persistency, 
is like a thought. 


PARISIANS IN THE COUNTRY 
GAUDISSART THE GREAT 


Bs epoch will be the link between the age of isolated 

forces rich in original creativeness, and that of the 
uniform but leveling force which gives monotony to its 
products, casting them in masses, and following out an 
unifying idea—the ultimate expression of social communi- 
ties. After the Saturnalia of intellectual communism, 
after the last struggles of many civilizations concentrating 
all the treasure of the world on a single spot, must not the 
darkness of barbarism invariably supervene? 


To talk—to make people listen to you—is not this 
seduction in itself? A nation with two Chambers, a 
woman with two ears, alike are lost! Eveand the Serpent 
are the perennial myth of a daily recurring fact which 
began and will probably end only with the world. 


Can you ever think without a shudder of the deluge of 
phrases which begins anew every day at dawn in France? 


THE MUSE OF THE DEPARTMENT 


APES the whole population is hunch-backed, a 
straight shape is the monstrosity. 


There is an indescribable mental headiness in the ad- 
miration we inspire, or in the effect of playing a part, which 
fends off criticism from reaching theidol. Anatmosphere, 
produced perhaps by unceasing nervous tension, forms a 
sort of halo through which the world below is seen. How 
otherwise can we account for the perennial good faith 
which leads to so many repeated presentiments of the 
same effects, and the constant ignoring of warnings given 
by children, such a terror to their parents, or by husbands, 
so familiar as they are with the peacock airs of their wives? 


In Paris there are several kinds of women; the duchess 
and the financier’s wife, the ambassadress and the con- 
sul’s wife, the wife of the minister who is a minister, and 
of him who is no longer a minister; then there is the lady— 
quite the lady—of the right bank of the Seine and of the 
left. But in the country there is but one kind of woman, 
and she, poor thing, is the provincial woman. 


Have you ever noticed the effect on human beings of a 
life in common? By the ineffaceable instinct of simian 
mimicry they all tend to copy each other. Each one, 
without knowing it, acquires the gestures, the tone of 
voice, the manner, the attitudes, the very countenance of 
others. 
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Thus (through the fame of George Sand) there arose in 
France a vast number of tenth Muses, young girls or 
young wives tempted from a silent life by the bait of glory. 
Very strange doctrines were proclaimed as to the part 
women should play in society. Though the sound com- 
mon sense which lies at the root of the French nature was 
not perverted, women were suffered to express ideas and 
profess opinions which they would not have owned to a 
few years previously. 


The provincial public—like every French public, per- 
haps—does not love the happy medium; it lifts you to the 
skies or drags you to the mud. 


I can still believe in love, but I have ceased to believe 
in woman. There are in me, I suppose, certain defects 
which hinder me from being loved, for I have often been 
thrown over. Perhaps I have too strong a feeling for the 
ideal—like all men who have looked too closely into 
reality. 


To a woman there is something indescribably inviting 
in a man whom other women favor. 


To live by the pen means to create—to create today, and 
tomorrow, and incessantly—or to seem to create; and the 
imitation costs as dear as the reality. 


There are men who have something of the monkey in 
them by nature, and to whom the assumption of the most 
engaging forms of sentiment is so easy that the actor is 
not to be detected. 


There is no great talent without a strong will. These 
twin forces are requisite for the erection of the vast edifice 
of personal glory. A distinguished genius keeps his brain 
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in a productive condition, just as the knights of old kept 
their weapons always ready for battle. They conquer 
indolence, they deny themselves enervating pleasures, or 
indulge only to a fixed limit proportioned to their powers. 
This explains the life of such men as Walter Scott, Cuvier, 
Voltaire, Newton, Buffon, Bayle, Bossuet, Leibnitz, 
Lope de Vega, Calderon, Boccaccio, Aretino, Aristotle,— 
in short, every man who delighted, governed, or led his 
contemporaries. 


A man may and ought to pride himself more on his will 
than on his talent. Though talent has its germ in a culti- 
vated gift, will means the incessant conquest of the 
instincts, of proclivities subdued and mortified, and 
difficulties of every kind heroically defeated. 


Criticism is as fatal to the critic as seeing two sides to a 
question is to a pleader. In these professions the judg- 
ment is undermined, the mind loses its lucid rectitude. 
The writer lives by taking sides. Thus, we may dis- 
tinguish two kinds of criticism, as in painting we may 
distinguish art from practical dexterity. Criticism, after 
the pattern of most contemporary leader-writers, is the 
expression of judgments formed at random in a more or 
less witty way, just as an advocate pleads in court on the 
most contradictory briefs... . The other kind of 
criticism is a science. It necessitates a thorough compre- 
hension of each work, a lucid insight into the tendencies 
of the age, the adoption of a system, and faith in fixed 
principles—that is to say, a scheme of jurisprudence, a 
summing-up, and a verdict. The critic is then a magis- 
trate of ideas, the censor of his time; he fulfills a sacred 
function; while in the former case he is but an acrobat 
who turns somersaults for a living as long as he has a leg 
to stand on. 
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In real life violent situations are not closed up as 
they are in books, by death or cleverly contrived catas- 
trophies; they end far less poetically—in disgust, in the 
blighting of every flower of the soul, in the commonplace 
of habit, and very often too in another passion, which robs 
a wife of the interest which is traditionally ascribed to 
women. 


JEALOUSIES OF A COUNTRY TOWN 
THE OLD MAID 


LL life, or rather all grace, which is the expression of 
life, lies about the waist. 


Women can tell by instinct whether a man is attracted 
to anything that wears a petticoat; they know at once the 
kind of man who enjoys the mere sense of their presence, 
who never thinks of making blundering demands of repay- 
ment for his gallantry. In this respect womankind has a 
canine faculty; a dog in any company goes straight to the 
man who respects animals. 


What was the Courtesan of the Eighteenth Century but 
the tournament of the Sixteenth in another shape? In 
1550 the knights displayed their prowess for their ladies; 
in 1750 they displayed their mistresses at Longchamps; 
today they run their horses over the course. The noble 
of every age has done his best to invent a life which he, and 
he only, can live. 


When a man is reduced to live through his intellect — 
alone, his hatred is something as quiet as a little stream; 
insignificant, to all appearances, but unfailing. 


Men take their color from the epoch in which they live. 
This pair of rivals is a case in point; the historic tinge of 
their characters stood out in strong contrast in their talk, 
their ideas, their costume. The one blunt and energetic, 
with his burly abrupt ways, curt speech, dark looks, dark 
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hair, and dark complexion, alarming in appearance, but 
impotent in reality as insurrection, was the Republic 
personified; the other, bland and polished, elegant and 
fastidious, gaining his ends slowly but surely by diplomacy, 
and never unmindful of good taste, was the typical old- 
world courtier. 


To all who have squeezed the orange of pleasure, there 
is nothing left but ambition. Ambition, like gambling, 
is inexhaustible. And, moreover, given a good constitu- 
tion, the passions of the brain will always outlive the 
heart’s passions. 


Strong-minded men of a certain stamp, weaklings are 
they for the most part, have a catechism of their own in 
the matter of womankind. Every woman according to 
them, from the Queen of France to the milliner, is at 
heart a rake, a hussy, a dangerous creature, not to say a 
bit of a rascal, a liar in the grain, a being incapable of a 
serious thought, a maleficent bayadere that must be left 
to dance, and sing, and laugh. They see nothing holy, 
nothing great in woman. For them she represents, not 
the poetry of the senses, but gross sensuality. They are 
like gluttons who should mistake the kitchen for the 
dining-room. 


A man’s own vanity is a swindler that never lacks a 
dupe. 


Genius manifests itself in two ways—either by taking 
its own as soon as he finds it, like a Napoleon or a Moliére, 
or by patiently revealing itself and waiting for recognition. 


The senses count for so much in the love of a young man 
of three-and-twenty. Through the heat of desire woman 
is seen as through a prism. 
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If girls would only tell the truth, you would be surprised 
at the things that take their fancy. It is often quite 
enough if a young man rides at the head of a company of 
artillery, or comes to a dance in a suit of clothes that fits 
him passably well. A certain way of carrying the head, a 
melancholy attitude, is enough to set a girl imagining a 
whole life; we invent a romance to suit the hero; often 
he is only a stupid young man, but the marriage is made. 


If the daily round, the daily pacing of the same track in 
the footsteps of many yesterdays, is not exactly happi- 
ness, it is so much like it that others, driven by dint of 
storm-tossed days to reflect on the blessings of calm, will 
say that it is happiness indeed. 


The devout are apt to be dense in a good many ways. 
Their stupidity, at the same time, is a measure of the force 
with which their spirits turn heavenwards; albeit the 
skeptical M. de Valois maintained that it is a moot point 
whether stupid women take naturally to piety, or whether 
piety on the other hand, has a stupefying effect upon an 
intelligent girl. 


Originality is not allowed in the provinces; originality 
means that you have ideas which nobody else can under- 
stand, and in a country-town people’s intellects, like their 
manner of life, must all be on a level. 


Students of human nature have remarked the leanings of 
the saint towards the sinner, and wondered at a taste so 
little in accordance, as they imagine, with Christian virtue. 
But, to go no further, what nobler destiny for a virtuous 
woman than the task of cleansing, after the manner of 
charcoal, the turbid waters of vice? How is it that no- 
body has seen that generous creatures, confined by their 
principles to strict conjugal fidelity, must naturally — 
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desire a mate of great practical experience? A reformed 
rake makes the best husband. 


The word Liberty, that so vague, so little comprehended 
word, is like a standard of revolt for the despised for whom 
revolt means revenge. 


Love is an utterer of false coin; he is always at work 
transforming common copper into gold louis; sometimes, 
also, he makes his supposed copper halfpence of fine gold. 


There are truths on which the patient anatomist of 
human nature cannot insist too much; verities against 
which education and laws and systems of philosophy are 
shattered. It is absurd—let us repeat it again and again 
—to try to lay down hard-and-fast rules in matters of 
feeling; the personal element comes in to modify feeling 
as it arises, and a man’s character influences his most 
instinctive actions. 


Republicanism is a youthful error; youth goes out to 
seek liberty, and finds tyranny in its worst form—the 
tyranny of the impotent rabble. . 


Does anyone know how much it costs to give up the 
delicious exercise of authority? If the triumph of will is 
one of the most intoxicating of the great man’s joys, to 
have one’s way is the whole life of narrow natures. 


Impose limits, and who does not wish to go beyond 
them? Is there any sharper suffering than that which 
comes of thwarted will? 


THE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES 


HE most national of all sentiments in France is vanity. 

The wounded vanity of the many induced a thirst for 

Equality; though as the most ardent reformer will some 
day discover, Equality is an impossibility. 


A noble in want—it is a thing against nature! 


The tendency in human nature, which often gives a 
bigot a rake for a daughter, and makes a frivolous woman 
the mother of a narrow pietist; that rule of contraries 
in all probability is the ‘‘resultant” of the law of 
similarities. 


In the smart set, in the continual whirl of society, people 
take the actors in their brilliant costumes as they find 
them; no one inquires whether a man can afford to make 
the figure he does; there is nothing in worse taste than in- 
quiries as to ways and means. A man ought to renew 
his wealth perpetually, and as Nature does—below the 
surface and out of sight. 


A dinner-party of more than six persons is beneath 
contempt. In that case, there is an end alike of cookery 
and conversation, and a man cannot sip his wine in a 
proper frame of mind. 


Women are no more to be deceived by the comedies 
which men play than by their own. 
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For studying out a question in all its bearings, there are 
no folk in this world like savages, peasants, and provin- 
cials; and this is how, when they proceed from thought to 
action, you find every contingency provided for from be- 
ginning toend. Diplomatists are children compared with 
these classes of mammals; they have time before them, 
an element which is lacking to those people who are 
obliged to think about a great many things, to superin- 
tend the progress of all kinds of schemes, to look forward 
for all sorts of contingencies in the wider interests of 
human affairs. 


Of all the various feminine organizations classified by 
physiologists, there is one that has something indescrib- 
ably terrible about it. Such women combine strength of 
soul and clear insight, with a faculty for prompt decision, 
and a recklessness, or rather resolution, in a crisis which 
would shake a man’s nerves. And these powers lie out of 
sight beneath an appearance of the most graceful helpless- 
ness. Such women only among womankind afford ex- 
amples of a phenomenon which Buffon recognized in men 
alone, to-wit, the union, or rather the disunion, of two 
different naturesin one human being. Other women are 
wholly women; wholly tender, wholly devoted, wholly 
mothers, completely null and completely tiresome; nerves 
and brain and blood are all in harmony; but the others 
are capable of rising to the highest heights of feelings, or 
of showing the most selfish insensibility. 


The cleverest men are fain to deceive themselves on one 
or two points if the truth once known is likely to humiliate 
them in their own eyes, and ee themselves with 
themselves. : 


Frenchwomen are so incredibly jealous in the conduct 
of their married life that they insist on knowing every- 
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thing; and that is how, in the least difficulty, you feel the 
wife’s hand in the business; the French woman advises, 
guides, and warns her husband. And, truth to tell, the 

_ man is none the worse off. In England if a man is put in 
prison for debt for twenty-four hours, his wife will be 
jealous and make a scene when he comes back. 
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THE LILY OF THE VALLEY 


‘foo what genius fed on tears may we some day owe the 
most touching elegy—the picture of the tortures 
suffered in silence by souls whose roots, while still tender, 
find nothing but hard pebbles in the soil of home, whose 
earliest blossoms are rent by the hands of hate, whose 
flowers are frost-bitten as soon as they open? What 
poet will tell of the sorrows of the child whose lips suck 
the milk of bitterness, whose smiles are checked by the 
scorching fire of a stern eye? The fiction that should 
depict these poor crushed hearts, down-trodden by those 
who are placed about them to encourage the develop- 
ment of their feelings, would be the true story of my 
childhood. 


_ Every cold-hearted woman I have ever met has made 
duty her religion. 


Glory is the goddess who puts the French to the sword 
nowadays as the Druids of old sacrificed the Gauls. 


A round figure is a sign of strength; but women who are 
built so are imperious, wilful, and voluptuous rather than 
tender. Women who are flatly formed are, on the con- 
trary, self-sacrificing, full of refinement, and inclined to 
melancholy ; they are more thoroughly women. A flat 
figure is soft and supple; a full one is rigid and jealous. © 


Though to some men misfortune is a tonic, there are 
others to whom it is destruction. 
Iit 
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A life of love is an exception to every earthly law; every 
flower fades, every great joy hasa bitter morrow—when it 
hasa morrow. Real life isa life of sorrow, the nettle is a 
fit image; it has sprouted in the shade of the terrace, and 
it grows green on its stem without any sunshine. 


Ye souls of genius extinguished by tears, misprized 
hearts, Clarissa Harlowes, saintly and unsung, outcast 
children, guiltless exiles—all ye who entered life through 
its desert places, who have everywhere found cold faces, 
closed hearts, deaf ears—do not bewail yourselves! You 
alone can know the immensity of joy in the moment when 
a heart opens to you, an ear listens, a look answers you. 
One day wipes out all the evil days. 


So long as love shrinks from crime it seems to have a 
limit, and love ought to be infinite. 


As you get on in life, you will discover that ill-defined 
notions of liberty are inadequate to create happiness of 
nations. 


Respect is a barrier which protects great and small 
alike; each on his part can look the other steadily in the face. 


Though families bury their terrible quarrels, look into 
their life; you will find in almost every house some wide 
incurable wounds blighting natural feeling; or some 
genuine and pathetic passion which affinity of character 
makes eternal, and which gives an added shock to the 
hand of death, leaving a dark and ineradicable bruise; or 
again, simmering hatred, slowly petrifying the heart, and 
freezing up all tears at the moment of eternal parting. 


As we grow older the woman is what we love in a 
woman; whereas we love everything in the first woman 
we love. 
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A true passion is like a beautiful flower which it is all 
the more delightful to find when the soil that produces it 
is barren and wild. 


Unconfessed hopes and illusions flash and are gone like 
shooting-stars in a hot night. 


If to many souls the passions have been as lava-torrents 
flowing between parched banks, are there not others in 
which a passion subdued by insurmountable obstacles has 
filled the crater of the volcano with limpid waters? 


You do not know all the insolence a woman can throw 
into a patronizing glance, all the humiliation into one 
word, all the scorn into a bow! 


What strange and cynical Power is that which constantly 
mates the madman with an angel, the man of genuine and 
poetical feelings with a mean woman, a little man with a 
tall wife, a hideous dwarf with a superb and beautiful 
creature. I have, I confess, long sought the solution of 
this riddle. I have investigated many mysteries, I have 
discovered the reasons for many natural laws, the inter- 
pretation of a few sacred hieroglyphics, but of this I know 
nothing; I am still studying it as if it were some Indian 
puzzle figure, of which the Brahmins have kept the sym- 
bolical purposes secret. Here the Spirit of Evil is too 
flagrantly the master, and I dare not accuse God. Ir- 
remediable disaster! who takes pleasure in plotting you? 


Those who have suffered much have lived long. Never 
suppose that lonely spirits know nothing of the world; 
they see and judge it. 


To part from the woman we love is a very simple or a 
very dreadful thing, depending on one’s nature. 
8 
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Many perish by a heedless misuse of their best qualities, 
and some succeed by a clever use of their bad ones. 


Laws are not all written in a book; customs also create 
laws; the most important are the least known; there are 
neither professors, nor treatises, nor any school of that law 
which guides your actions, your conversation, your ex- 
ternal life, and the way in which you must appear in the 
world and meet fortune. If you sin against these un- 
written laws, you must remain at the bottom of the 
social community instead of dominating it. 


To a man who takes a selfish view of society, the 
problem of making a fortune is reduced to playing a game 
where the stakes are a million or the galleys, a position in 
politics or disgrace. And, indeed, the green cloth is not 
wide enough for all the players; a sort of genius is necessary 
to calculate a coup. 


The obligations laid on us are greater in proportion to 
the benefits we derive from society, in accordance with 
the axiom—as true in commerce as in politics—that the 
burden of care is always in proportion to the profits 
accruing. * 


In this selfish world there will be plenty of people to 
tell you that a man cannot get on by his feelings; that 
moral considerations, too tenaciously upheld, hamper his 
progress; you will see ill-bred men, boorish or incapable 
of taking stock of the future, who will crush a smaller 
man, be guilty of some rudeness to an old woman, or re- 
fuse to endure a few minutes’ boredom from an old man, 
saying they can be of no use; but later you will find these 
_ men caught by the thorns they have neglected to break, 
and missing fortune by a trifle; while another, who has 
early trained himself to this theory of duty, will meet 
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with no obstacles. ... He may reach the top more slowly, 
but his position will be assured, and he will stand firm 
while others are tottering to a fall. 


I attach the greatest importance to training in a knowl- 
edge of manners, trivial asit may seem. The manners of 
the best company are quite as indispensable as varied and 
extensive knowledge; they have often taken its place! 
Some men, ignorant in fact, but gifted with mother wit, 
and used to argue soundly from their ideas, have attained 
to greatness which has evaded the grasp of others, their su- 
periors.... Thisis why, in spite of their training, some 
men of birth are of very bad style, while others of humbler 
rank have a natural good taste, and need but few lessons 
to acquire the best manners without clumsy imitation. 


Politeness consists in forgetting yourself for others; 
with many people it is no more than a social grimace which 
falls as soon as self-interest is rubbed too hard and peeps 
through; then a great man becomes ignoble. 


Do not have more than two or three friends in the whole 
course of your life. Your entire confidence is their right; 
if you give it to many, you betray them to each other. If 
- you find yourself more intimate with some men than with 
others, be reserved about yourself, as reserved as though 
they were some day to be your enemies; the chances of life 
require this. 


As for zeal, that first sublime error of youth which finds 
real enjoyment in expending its strength, and so begins by 
being its own dupe before it is duped by others, keep it for 
the sentiments you share, keep it for woman and for 
God. Never offer such treasuresin the world’s mart, nor 
in the speculations of politics; they will give you only 
paste for them. 
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Duties are not feelings. To do what you ought is not 
to do what you please. A man must be ready to die in 
cold blood for his country, but may give his life for a woman 
with joy. 


One of the most important rules in the science of man- 
ners is that of almost absolute silence concerning yourself. 


Young menare not indulgent, because they do not know 
life and its difficulties. An old critic is kind and mild, 
a young critic is merciless, for he knows nothing; the 
other knows all. And then there is at the back of every 
human action a labyrinth of determining causes, of which 
God has reserved to Himself the right of final judgment. 
Be severe on yourself. 


Knowledge of the world is the art of listening, speaking, 
replying, coming in, and going away; the tone of speech, 
the indescribable something, which is not superiority any 
more than the coat is genius, but without which the great- 
est talents are never acceptable. 


In the conflict of ambitions, and amid tangled diffi- 
culties, always go straight to the point; resolutely attack 
the question, and never fight more than one point with 
all your strength. 

You will often find yourself of use to others, doing 
them some service, and getting small thanks; but do not 
imitate those who complain, and declare that they have 
met with nothing but ingratitude. Is not that putting 
oneself on a pedestal? And is it not rather silly to 
confess one’s scant knowledge of the world? And do you 
do good as an usurer lends money? . . . Do not render 
men such service as compels them to be ungrateful, for 
then they will become your implacable enemies; there is 
a despair of obligation as there is a despair of ruin, which 
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gives incalculable strength. On the other hand accept 
as little as you can. 


Influential women are old women; they will inform you 
as to the alliances and secrets of every family, and show 
you the cross-roads that may take you quickly to the goal. 
They will be really fond of you; patronage is their last 
passion when they are not bigots; they will be of invalu- 
able service, they will speak well of you and make other 
people want to know you. 


Avoid young women! The woman of fifty will do 
everything for you, the woman of twenty nothing; she will 
demand your whole life; the elder woman will only ask 
for a moment, a little attention. Jest with young women, 
take them very lightly; they are incapable of a serious 
thought. Young women are selfish, petty, incapable of 
true friendship; they love only themselves, and would 
sacrifice you for a success. 


Will! Your whole future lies in this one word, the 
watchword of great men. 


Mental isolation produces the same effects as earthly 
solitude; silence allows us to discern the faintest echo, 
and the habit of relying on oneself develops a sensitive- 
ness so delicate that it vibrates to the highest touch of the 
affections that concern us. 


Human weakness is essentially cowardly; it grants 
neither peace nor truce; what has once been surrendered 
yesterday it insists on today, tomorrow, and forever after; 
it takes possession of all that is conceded and demands 
more. Strength is merciful; it yields to conviction; it is 
just and peaceable, while the passions that are born of 
weakness are pitiless. They are never satisfied but when 
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they can behave like children, who like stolen fruit better 
than what they may eat at table. 


The rigorous observances created by the Roman 
Catholic religion are a grand idea; they trace deeper and 
deeper grooves of duty in the soul by the repetition of acts 
which encourage hope and fear. The feelings always 
flow, a living stream, in these channels which keep the 
current within bounds and purify it, perpetually refresh- 
ing the heart, and fertilizing life by the abounding 
treasures of hidden faith, a divine spring multiplying the 
single thought of a single love. 


An inconspicuous life has advantages which, once 
tasted, make the parade of life in public unendurable. 
Just as eyes that are accustomed to see none but subdued 
colors are hurt by broad daylight, so there are minds 
averse to violent contrasts. 


You know the curious individuality of the English— 
the impassable and arrogant Channel, the icy St. 
George’s Straits that they set between themselves and 
those who have not been introduced to them. The hu- 
man race might be an ant-heap on which they tread; they 
recognize none of their species but those whom they ac- 
cept; they do not understand the language of the rest; 
those have lips that move and eyes that see, but neither 
voice nor looks can reach so high; to them the herd are as 
though they are not. Thus the English are an image of 
their island where the law rules everything; where in each 
sphere everything is uniform; where the practice of virtue 
seems to be the inevitable working of wheels that move 
at fixed hours. 


Those fortifications of polished steel built up around an 
Englishwoman, caged by golden wires into her home, 
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where her feeding trough and drinking cup, her perches 
and her food are all perfection, lend her irresistible attrac- 
tions. Never did a nation more elaborately scheme for the 
hypocrisy of a married woman by placing her always 
midway between social life and death. For there is no 
compromise between shame and honor; the fall is utter, 
or there is no slip; it is all or nothing—the To be or not to 
be of Hamlet. This alternative, combined with the 
habits of disdain to which manners accustom her, makes 
an Englishwoman a creature apart in the world. She is 
but a poor creature, virtuous perforce, and ready to 
abandon herself, condemned to perpetual falsehood buried 
in her soul; but she is enchanting in form because the race 
has thrown everything into form. 


A man has less chance of resisting a woman than you 
women have of evading our pursuit. Our manners forbid 
to our sex those tactics of stern repression which in you 
are baits to tempt the lover, and which indeed propriety 
requires of you. In us, on the contrary, some jurispru- 
dence of masculine coxcombry treats reserve as ridiculous; 
we leave you the monopoly of modesty to secure you the 
privilege of conferring favors; but reverse the parts, and a 
man is crushed by satire. 


England is materialist—unconsciously perhaps. She 
has religious and moral pretensions from which the divine 
spirituality, the soul of Catholicism, is absent; its fruitful 
grace can never be replaced by hypocrisy, however well 


acted. 


Man is composed of matter and spirit. In him the 
animal nature culminates and the angel begins. Hence 
the conflict we all have felt between a future destiny of 
which we have presentiments, and the memories of our 
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original instincts from which we are not wholly detached, 
—the love of flesh and the love that is divine. One man 
amalgamates the two in one; another abstains. This one 
seeks the whole sex through, to satisfy his anterior ap- 
petites; that one idealizes it in a single woman, who to him 
epitomizes the universe. Some hover undecided between 
the raptures of matter and those of the spirit; others 
spiritualize the flesh and ask of it what it can never give. 


There are some women shrewd enough to conceal their 
jealousy under angelic sweetness; these are women who 
are past thirty. Women then know how to feel and to 
calculate both at once; they squeeze out the juice of the 
present and yet think of the future; they can stifle their 
quite justifiable groans with the determination of a hunter 
who does not feel a wound as he rides in pursuit of the 
bugle call. 


Joys concealed under the vehemence of passion are a 
revelation of the poetry of the senses; they constitute the 
strong link that binds young men to women older than 
themselves; but this link is the convict’s chain; it leaves 
an indelible scar, implanting a premature distaste for 
fresh and innocent love rich in blossom only, which can- 
not serve us with alcohol in curiously chased golden cups, 
enriched with precious stones, sparkling with inexhaustible 
fires. 


Nature cannot be persistently cheated; at the least 
accident it asserts itself with a vehemence akin to madness. 


Some forms of kindness are inspired by passion. Men 
have many ways of being kind—from disdain, from 
impulse, from self-interest, from indolence of temper. 
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Just as a cathedral, with its gloomy and silent vault, 
Suggests prayer, so does foliage spangled by moonlight, 
perfumed with piercing scents, and alive with the mys- 
terious sounds of spring, stir every fibre and relax the will. 
The country which calms an old man’s passions, fires 
those of youthful hearts. 


Those who are so anxious to shine, to be always moving, 
have not the gift of constancy. Love needs greater 
quietude; I picture it to myself as an immense lake where 
the sounding line finds no bottom, where the tempests 
may be indeed wild, but rare, and restricted within im- 
passable bounds—where two beings dwell on an island of 
flowers, far from the world whose luxury and display 
would repel them. 


No woman, however great a moralist she may be, can 
be the equal of aman. Walk over us, kill us, never let us 
encumber your life. Our part is to die, yours to live 
great and supreme. In your hand is the poignard; we 
have only to love and forgive. Does the sun care about 
the midges that live in his beams, by his glow? They 
exist as long as they can, and when he disappears they 
die——. 


I know nothing so devastating as banter in the hands 
of an Englishwoman; she throws into it the eloquent grav- 
ity, the pompous air of conviction under which the Eng- 
lish cover the lofty imbecilities of their prejudiced views. 
French irony is like lace with which women decorate the 
pleasures they give and the disputes they invent; it is a 
trimming, and as graceful as their dress. But English 
‘‘fun”’ is an acid so corrosive to those on whom it falls that 
it leaves them skeletons, picked and cleaned. A witty 
Englishwoman’s tongue is like a tiger’s which strips off the 
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flesh to the very bone, and allin play; mockery, that all- 
powerful weapon of the devil’s, leaves a deadly poison in 
the wound it reopens at will. 


Later in life a man can no longer give, he only receives; 
what he loves in his mistress is himself; whereas in youth 
he loves her in himself. Later, he inoculates the woman 
who loves him with his taste, perhaps with his vices; 
whereas in the early days, the woman he loves imparts 
her virtues, her refinement, invites him to what is beauti- 
ful by her smile, and shows him what devotion means by 
her example. 


A first passion, like a young man, is by nature profli- 
gate, and cuts down its timber recklessly, instead of 
economizing its resources. 


Any great passion lies so heavily on our whole nature 
that, in the first instance, it levels all angles and fills up all 
the ruts of habit which represent our good or evil qualities. 
But later, in lovers who are throughly accustomed to each 
other, the features of their moral physiognomy reappear; 
they judge each other calmly, and not infrequently in the 
course of this reaction of character on passion, antipathies 
are discovered which lead to separations regarded by 
superficial minds as evidence of inconstancy of the human 
heart. 


When a Frenchwoman loves she is metamorphosed; her 
much-talked-of vanity is devoted to beautifying her love; 
she sacrifices her dangerous conceit and throws all her 
pretentiousness into the art of loving. She weds her 
lover’s interests, his hatreds, his friendships; in one day 
she masters the experienced shrewdness of a man of busi-. 
ness; she studies the law, she understands the machinery 
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of credit and can seduce a banker’s counting-house; reck- 
less and prodigal, she will not make a single blunder or 
waste a single /Jowis. She is at once mother, housekeeper, 
and physician, and to every fresh phase she gives a grace 
of delight that betrays infinite love in the most trifling 
details. She combines the special qualities which charm 
us in the women of various countries, giving unity to the 
compound by wit, that growth of France which vivifies, 
sanctions, and justifies everything, lends variety, and re- 
deems the monotony of a sentiment based on the present 
tense of a single verb. The Frenchwoman loves once 
for all, without pause or fatigue, at all hours, in public or 
alone; in public she finds a tone that argues to one ear only, 
her very silence speaks, and her eyes appeal to you with- 
out looking up; if speech and looks are alike prohibited 
she can use the sand under her feet to trace a thought in; 
alone she expresses her passion even in her sleep; in short, 
she bends the world to her love. 


The Englishwoman, on the contrary, bends her love to 
the world. Accustomed by education to preserve the 
icy manners, the egoistic British mien, she opens and 
shuts her heart with the readiness of English-made ma- 
chinery. She has an impenetrable mask which she takes 
on and off with phlegmatic coolness; as impassioned as an 
Italian when no eye can see, she turns coldly dignified as 
soon as the world looks on. Then the man she loves best 
on earth doubts his power as he meets the utterly passive 
countenance, the calm intonation, the perfect freedom of 
expression that an Englishwoman assumes as she comes 
out of her boudoir. 


Those who are excessive in prudery should be excessive 
in love; Englishwomen are so; they throw everything into 
form, but the love of form does not, in them, produce a 
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feeling for art: they may say what they will, Protestantism 
and Catholicism account for differences which give to a 
Frenchwoman’s spirit so great a superiority over the 
reasoned, calculating love of Englishwomen. Protestant- 
ism is sceptical, it examines and kills belief; it is the 
death of art and of love. 


Women who ride well are never tender; like the Ama- 
zons they have lost a breast, their hearts are petrified in 
one spot, I know not which. 


How feeble, how impotent is human justice! It pun- 
ishes none but visible crimes. Why death and disgrace 
to the assassin who kills with a single blow, who generally 
comes upon you in your sleep and leaves you to sleep for- 
ever, or who strikes you unexpectedly and spares you the 
agony of death? Why a happy life and a world’s respect 
for the murderer who pours venom drop by drop into the 
soul and undermines the body to destroy it? How many 
assassins go unpunished! What deference for superior 
lives! What an acquittal for the homicide caused by 
moral persecution! ... Science is the accomplice in 
these crimes, for which there is no tribunal. No one, it 
would seem, ever dies of grief.or despair, or love, or 
hidden poverty, or hopes fruitlessly cherished, perpetually 
uprooted and replanted! The new nomenclature has in- 
genious words that account for everything: gastritis, 
pericarditis, the thousand feminine ailments of which the - 
names are spoken in a whisper, are mere passports to the 
coffin on which hypocritical tears are shed, to be soon 
wiped away by the lawyer. — 


Judgments are implacable that are pronounced by those 
who, not knowing life admit no extenuation of the sins 
committed against the laws of the heart. 
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Alas! we each have a Golgotha in our life, where we 
leave our first three-and-thirty years, receiving then a 
spear thrust in our heart, and feeling on our head a crown 
of thorns in the place of the crown of roses. 


We all set forth one fine morning annexing the world, 
our hearts craving for love; then, when our treasure has 
been through the crucible, when we have mixed with men 
and known events, it all seems unaccountably small, we 
find so little gold among the ashes. Such is life—life in its 
reality !—a great deal of aspiration, a small result. 


How many noble creatures depart from earth without 
having met with an intelligent friend to tell their story, 
and to sound their hearts, and to measure their depth and 
height! This is human life in its stern reality; and often 
mothers know no more of their children than children 
know of them. And the same with married couples, 
lovers, brothers and sisters. 


Women waste men’s lives and think they have in- 
demnified them by a few gracious words. 


Do you know nothing of women? They are as they 
are; they must have the defects of their qualities. 


LOST. ILLUSIONS=# 1. 
THE Two POETS 


Nate poverty ceases, avarice begins. 


Passion of every sort is essentially jesuitical. 


Avarice, like love, has the gift of second sight, instinct- 
ively guessing at future contingencies and hugging its 
presentiments. 


An artistic temperament is compatible with many es- 
timable qualities, but prone to raise itself above bourgeois 
prejudices by the liberty of its judgments and breadth of 
view. In society an intellect of this order wins pardon 
for its boldness by its depth and originality; but in private 
life it would seem to do positive mischief by suggesting 
wanderings from the beaten track. 


Our absurdities spring, for the most part, from the 
good in us, from some faculty or quality abnormally de- 
veloped. Pride, untempered by intercourse with the ~ 
great world, becomes stiff and starched by contact with 
petty things; in a loftier moral atmosphere it would have 
grown to noble magnanimity. Enthusiasm, that virtue 
within a virtue; forming the saint, inspiring the devotion 
hidden from all eyes, and glowing out upon the world in 
verse, turns to exaggeration, with the trifles of a narrow 
existence for its object. Far away from the centers of light 
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shed by great minds, where the air is quick with thought, 
knowledge stands still, taste is corrupted like stagnant 
water, and passion dwindles, frittered away upon the in- 
finitely small objects which it strives to exalt. Herein lies 
the secret of the avarice and the tittle-tattle that poisons 
provincial life. The contagion of narrow-mindedness and 
meanness affects the noblest natures; and in such ways as 
these, men born to be great, and women who would have 
been charming if they had fallen under the forming influ- 
ence of greater minds, are balked all their lives. 


When sensations appeal to an audience of one, it is 
better to keep them to ourselves. A sunset certainly isa 
glorious poem; but if a woman describes it, in high- 
sounding words, for the benefit of matter-of-fact people, 
is she not ridiculous? There are pleasures which can 
be felt to the full only when two souls meet, poet and poet, 
heart and heart. 


The wiliest diplomatist is he who can swim with the 
current and keep his head well above the stream of events 
the course of which he appears to control, a man’s fitness 
for this business varying inversely as his specific gravity. 
But in this particular art or craft, as in all others, you shall 
find a thousand mediocrities for one man of genius. 


Where ambition begins, ingenuous feeling ends. 


Bitter Republicanism is a phase of opinion through 
which many a would-be patrician passes by way of prelude 
to his introduction to polite society. 


A young man loves the first woman who flatters him. 


Women raise more or less skilfully devised scruples in 
order to have them battered down. When a woman be- 
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gins to talk about her duty, regard for appearances or 
religion, the objections she raises are so many redoubts 
which she loves to have carried by storm. 


Summoning all her children to one banquet, society 
arouses ambition in the very morning of life, youth is 
stripped of its charm, and its generous thoughts are cor- 
rupted by mercenary scheming. The idealist would fain 
have it otherwise, but intrusive fact too often gives the 
lie to the fiction which we should like to believe, making 
it impossible to paint the young man of the nineteenth 
century other than he is. 


A knowledge of the world, when it is not sucked in with 
mother’s milk as part of the inheritance of descent, is only 
acquired by education, supplemented by certain gifts of 
chance—a graceful figure, distinction of feature, a certain 
ring of the voice. 


If youth that has not yet gone astray is pitiless for the 
sins of others, it is ready, on the other hand, to put a 


magnificent faithinthem. Itis only, in fact, aftera good — 


deal of experience of life that we recognize the truth of 
Raphael’s great saying—‘‘To comprehend is to equal.”’ 


Those who are the objects of the benevolent interest of 
egoism sound the empty void beneath the consoling 
formulas with which the world ministers to the necessities 
of the unfortunate. 


There are some words that draw a public as unfailingly 
as the clash of cymbals, the trumpet of the mounte- 
bank’s big drum; ‘“‘beauty,” ‘‘glory,” ‘‘poetry”’ are words 
that bewitch the coarsest intellect. 


aliens 
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Success in literature is won only in solitude and by 
dogged work. 


The world is avenged on all happiness in which it has 
no share. 


A young imagination readily falls in with the flattering 
estimates of others; a handsome young fellow full of 
promise finds others eager to help him on every side, and 
only after one or two sharp and bitter lessons does he 
begin to see himself as an ordinary mortal. 


Among the various eccentricities of society, have you 
never noticed its erratic judgments and the unaccountable 
differences in the standards it requires of this or that man 
orwoman?’ There are some persons who may do anything; 
they may behave totally irrationally, anything becomes 
them, and it is who shall be first to justify their conduct. 
Then, on the other hand, there are those on whom the 
world is unaccountably severe, they must do everything 
well, they are not allowed to fail nor to make mistakes, at 
their peril they do anything foolish; you might compare 
these last to the much-admired statues which must come 
down at once from their pedestal if the frost chips off a 
nose orfinger. They are not permitted to be human; they 
are required to be forever divine and forever impeccable. 


Many a passion that has taken the field in gorgeous 
array, with colors flying and an ardor fit to turn the world 
upside down, has turned home again without a victory, 
inglorious and crestfallen, cutting but a foolish figure after 
these vain alarums and excursions. Such mishaps are 
sometimes due to the diffidence of youth, sometimes to the 
demurs of an inexperienced woman, for old players at this 
game seldom end in a fiasco of this kind. 

9 
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A system of espionage of the most minute and intricate 
kind underlies provincial life; every house is transparent, 
the solace of close friendships which break no moral law 
is scarcely allowed; and such outrageously scandalous 
constructions are put upon the most innocent human 
intercourse that many a woman’s character is taken away 
without cause. 


The horror that some women feel for premeditation 
does honor to their delicacy; they would rather surrender 
upon the impulse of passion than in fulfillment of a con- 
tract. In general, prescribed happiness is not the kind 
that any of us desire. 


People who live perforce in silence because their activity 
is limited and their outlook circumscribed, often behave 
at great crises with a ready-made solemnity. If they say 
little, it naturally follows that they say little that is fool- 
ish; their extreme lack of confidence leads them to think 
a good deal over the remarks that they are obliged to 
make; and, like Balaam’s ass, they speak marvelously to 
the point if a miracle loosens their tongues. 


A DISTINGUISHED PROVINCIAL AT PARIS—PaRT I. 


Coe people no longer look the same when detached 

from the background of faces, objects, and surround- 
ings which serve as a setting, without which, indeed, they 
seem to lose something of their intrinsic worth. Person- 
ality demands its appropriate atmosphere to bring about 
its values, just as the figures in Flemish interiors need the 
arrangement of light and shadein which they are placed 
by the painter’s genius, if they are to live for us. 


When a woman is getting over her folly, she is getting 
over her love. 


Ordinary people will not admit that our sentiments 
towards each other can totally change in a moment, and 
yet certain it is that two lovers frequently fly apart 
even more quickly than they drew together. 


Frequently the appearance of possession is the shortest 
road to possession at a later day. 


It is the principal merit of fine manners and the highest 
breeding that they produce the effect of an harmonious 
whole, in which every element is so blended that nothing 
is startling or obtrusive. Even those who break the laws 
of this science, either through ignorance or carried away 
by some impulse, must comprehend that it is with social 
intercourse as with music; a single discordant note is a 
complete negation of the art itself, for the harmony exists 
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only when all its conditions are observed down to the least 
particular. 


After a revulsion of feeling, strange things come to pass 
in a brief space of time, and any revolution within us is 
controlled by laws that work with great swiftness. 


When a woman once begins to repent of her weaknesses, 
she sponges out the whole past. 


Chances of success of every kind increase with the 
number of your connections; and, therefore, in this sense 
also the chances are in favor of the big battalions. 


The young Bonaparie, engraved from Robert Lefevre’s 
picture, is a poem of melancholy intensity, of suppressed 
ambition, of power working below the surface. Study the 
face carefully, and you will discover genius in it and dis- 
cretion, and all the subtlety and greatness of the man. 
The portrait has speaking eyes like a woman’s; they look 
out, greedy of space, craving difficulties to vanquish. 
Even if the name of Bonaparte were not written beneath 
it, you would gaze long on that face. 

““Genius is patience,” as Buffon said. And patience 
after all is a man’s nearest approach to Nature’s process 
of creation. What is Art but Nature concentrated? 


There is no cheap route to greatness. The works of 
Genius are watered with tears. The gift that is in you, 
like an existence in the physical world, passes through 
childhood and its maladies. Nature sweeps away sickly 
or deformed creatures, and Society rejects an imperfectly 
developed talent. Any man who means to rise above the 
rest must make ready for a struggle and be undaunted 
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by difficulties. A great writer is a martyr who does not 
die; that is all—There is the stamp of genius on your 
forehead, but unless you have within you the will to genius, 
unless you are gifted with angelic patience, unless, no 
matter how far the freaks of Fate have set you from your 
destined goal, you can find the way to your Infinite as the 
turtles in the Indies find their way to the ocean, you had 
better give up at once. 


There is no passion in Scott’s novels; he ignores passion, 
or perhaps it was interdicted by the hypocritical manners 
of his country. Woman for him is duty incarnate. His 
heroines, with possibly one or two exceptions, are all 
exactly alike; he has drawn them all from the same model, 
as painters say. They are, every one of them, descended 
from Clarissa Harlowe. And returning continually, as he 
did, to the same idea of woman, how could he do other- 
wise than produce a single type, varied only by degrees of 
vividness in coloring? Woman brings confusion into 
Society through passion. Passion gives infinite possi- 
bilities. Therefore depict passion; you have one great 
resource open to you, forgone by the great genius for the 
sake of providing family reading for prudish England. 


_ Wherever you find real talent, you will find frank good- 
fellowship and sincerity and no sort of pretension, the wit 
that caresses the intellect and never is aimed at self-love. 


To be a journalist—that is to turn Herod in the republic 

of letters. The man who will say anything will end by 

sticking at nothing. That was Napoleon’s maxim, and it 

explains itself. . . Journalism is an Inferno, a bottomless 

pit of iniquity and treachery and lies; no one can travel it 

undefiled, unless like Dante, he is protected by Virgil’s 
sacred laurel. . . If you were so unlucky as to kill your 
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mistress, I would help you hide your crime, and could still 
respect you; but if you were to turn spy, I should shun 
you with abhorrence, for a spy is systematically shameless 
and base. There you have journalism summed up in a 
sentence. Friendship can pardon error and hasty im- 
pulse of passion; it is bound to be inexorable when a man 
deliberately traffics in his own soul and intellect and 
opinions. 


Celebrity is based upon controversy. 


The poorest kind of literature is the hapless creature 
freezing at the street-corner; second-rate literature is the 
kept-mistress picked out of the brothels of journalism; 
lastly, there is lucky literature, the flaunting, insolent 
courtesan who has a house of her own and pays taxes, who 
receives great lords, treating or ill-treating them as she 
pleases, who has liveried servants and a carriage, and can 
afford to keep greedy creditors waiting. Ah! and for yet 
others she is a white-robed angel with many colored wings, 
bearing the green palm branch in the one hand, and in the 
other a flaming sword. An angel, something akin to the 
mythological abstraction which lives at the bottom of a 
well, and to the poor honest girl who lives a life of exile in 
the outskirts of the great city, earning every penny with 
a noble fortitude and in the full light of virtue, returning 
to heaven inviolate of body and soul; unless, indeed, she 
comes to lie at last, soiled, despoiled, polluted, and for- 
gotten, on a pauper’s bier. 


The more mediocre the man, the better his chance of 
getting on among mediocrities; he can play the toad-eater, 
put up with any treatment, and flatter all the little base 
passions of the sultans of literature. 
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To do really good work means that you will draw out 
the energy, sap, and tenderness of your nature at every 
dip of the pen in the ink, to set it forth for the world in 
passion and sentiment and phrases. Yes; instead of acting 
you will write; you will sing songs instead of fighting; 
you will love and hate and live in your books; and then, 
after all, when you shall have reserved your riches for 
your style, your gold and purple for your characters, and 
you yourself are walking the streets of Paris in rags, re- 
joicing in that, rivalling the State Register, you have au- 
thorized the existence of a being styled Adolphe, Corinne 
or Clarissa, René or Manon; when you shall have spoiled 
your life and your digestion to give life to that creation, 
then you shall see it slandered, betrayed, sold, swept 
away into the back waters of oblivion by journalists, and 
buried out of sight by your best friends. How can you 
afford to wait until the day when your creation shall rise 
again, raised from the dead—how? when? and by whom? 


LOST +I LUUSIONS: si 
A DISTINGUISHED PROVINCIAL AT PARIS—ParT II. 


Moe’ EY! That is the key to every enigma. 


You must know people if you mean to get on nowadays. 
It is all luck you see. And as for sitting by yourself in a 
corner alone, with your intellect, it is the most dangerous 
thing of all. 


All of us begin by thinking that we are capable of great 
things; and when once a youthful imagination is heated 
by this superstition, the candidate for posthumous honors 
makes no attempt to move the world while such moving 
of the world is both possible and profitable; he lets the 
time go by. 


Conscience is a stick which everyone takes up to beat 
his neighbor and not for application to his own back. 


The influence and power of the press is only dawning. 
Journalism is in its infancy; it will grow. In ten years’ 
time* everything will be brought into publicity. The 
light of thought will be turned on all subjects, and the 
blight of thought will be over it all. 


Journalism, so far from being in the hands of a priest- 
hood, came to be first a party weapon, and then a com- 
mercial speculation carried on without conscience or 
scruple, like other commercial speculations. Every news- 

* Written in 1836. 
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paper is a shop to which people come for opinions of the 
right shade. If there were a newspaper for hunchbacks, 
it would set forth plainly, morning and evening, in its 
columns, the beauty, the utility, and necessity of de- 
formity. A newspaper is not supposed to enlighten its 
readers, but to supply them with congenial opinions. 
Give any newspaper time enough, and it will be base, 
hypocritical, shameless, and treacherous; the periodical 
press will be the death of ideas, systems, and individuals; 
nay, it will flourish upon their decay. It will take the 
credit of all creations of the brain; the harm that it does 
is done anonymously. ... Napoleon’s sublime aphorism, 
suggested by his study of the Convention, ‘‘No one in- 
dividual is responsible for a crime committed collectively,”’ 
sums up the whole significance of a phenomenon, moral 
or immoral, whichever you please. However shamefully 
a newspaper may behave, the disgrace attaches to no one 
person. 


The sins of the press? Pooh! mere trifles; the curtailers 
of its liberties are monsters; and give him time enough, the 
constant reader is persuaded to believe anything you 
please. Everything which does not suit the newspaper will 
be unpatriotic, and the press will be infallible. . . . The 
press will hold up the magistracy to scorn for meting out 
rigorous justice to the press, and applaud its action when 
it serves the cause of party hatred. The most sensational 
fictions will be invented to increase the circulation; 
Journalism will descend to the mountebank’s tricks worthy 
of a Bobéche; Journalism would serve up its father with 
the Attic salt of its own wit sooner than fail to interest or 
amuse the public; Journalism will outdo the actor who 
puts his son’s ashes into the urn to draw real tears from 
his eyes, or the mistress who sacrifices everything to her 


lover. 
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Journalism is, in fact, the People in folio form. The 
people with hypocrisy added and generosity lacking. All 
real ability will be driven out from the ranks of Journal- 
ism, as Aristides was driven into exile by the Athenians. 
We shall see newspapers started in the first instance by 
men of honor, falling sooner or later into the hands of men 
of abilities even lower than the average, but endowed 
with the resistant flexibility of India-rubber, qualities 
denied to noble genius. Nay, perhaps the future news- 
paper proprietor will be the tradesman with capital suffi- 
cient to buy venal pens. We see such things already, in- 
deed, but in ten years’ time' every little youngster that 
has left school will take himself for a great man, slash his 
predecessors from the lofty height of a newspaper column, 
drag them down by the feet, and take their place. 


Napoleon did wisely when he muzzled the press. . . 
The parvenu journalist will be succeeded by the starveling 
hack. There is no salve for this sore. It is a kind of 
corruption which grows more and more obtrusive and 
malignant; the wider it spreads the more patiently it will 
be endured, until the day comes when newspapers shall 
so increase and multiply in the earth that confusion will 
be the result—a second Babel. We, all of us, such as we 
are, have reason to know that crowned kings are less un- 
grateful than kings of our profession; that the most sordid 
man of business is not so mercenary nor so keen in specu- 
lation; that our brains are consumed to furnish their daily 
supply of poisonous trash. And yet we shall continue to 
write like men who work in quicksilver mines, knowing 
that they are doomed to die of their trade. 


Let us leave the cure of public evils to those quacks, the 
statesmen. 


t Balzac made the prophecy in 1836. 
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You are a journalist with all your illusions left. You 
believe in friendship. Here we are friends or foes, as it 
happens; we strike down a friend with the weapon which 
by rights should only be turned against an enemy. You 
will find out before very long that fine sentiments will do 
nothing for you. If you are naturally kindly, learn to 
be ill-natured, to be consistently spiteful. If you have 
never heard this Golden Rule before, I give it to you now 
in confidence, and it is no small secret. If you have a 
mind to be loved, never leave your mistress until you have 
made her shed a tear or two; and if you mean to make 
your way in literature, let other people continually feel 
your teeth; make no exception even of your friends; 
wound their susceptibilities, and everybody will fawn upon 
you. 


A master’s correction of a line made upon the study 
always teaches more than all the theories and criticisms 
in the world. 


When you can say to yourself as you lay your head on 
your pillow at night, ‘‘I have not sat in judgment on an- 
other man’s work; I have given pain to no one; I have not 
used the edge of my wit to deal a stab to some harmless 
soul; I have sacrificed no one’s success to a jest; I have not 
even troubled the happiness of imbecility. I have not 
added to the burdens of genius; I have scorned the easy 
triumphs of epigram; in short, I have not acted against — 
my convictions,” is not this a viaticum that gives one 
daily strength? 


You cannot pluck love out of your heart as you draw a 
tooth. . 


Journalism is a giant catapult set in motion by pigmy 
hatreds. : 
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Emphatically, the Journalist is a tiger with two hands 
that tears everything to pieces, as if his pen had the 
hydrophobia. 


‘“‘Canards?”? That is our word for a scrap of fiction 
told for true, put in to enliven the column of morning 
news when it is flat. We owe the discovery to Benjamin 
Franklin, the inventor of the lightning conductor and the 
republic. That journalist completely deceived the En- 
cyclopzdists by his transatlantic canards. Raynal gives 
two of them for facts in his Histoire philosophique des 
Indes. 


It is a craze with little minds to fancy that there is not 
room for two successes under the sun. 


‘‘Progress!”’ a beautiful word to mystify the bourgeois 
public. 


Mythology, beyond doubt one of the grandest inven- 
tions of the human brain, places Truth at the bottom of a 
well; and what are we to do without buckets? 


How should the public know that the steel of the epi- 
gram, tempered in the fire of revenge, has been plunged 
deftly, to rankle in the very quick of a victim’s vanity, 
and is reeking from wounds innumerable which it has in- 
flicted? It is a hideous joy, that grim solitary pleasure, 
relished without witnesses; it is like a duel with an absent 
enemy, slain at a distance by a quill; a journalist might 
really possess the magical power of talismans in Oriental 
tales. Epigram is distilled rancor, the quintessence of 
hate derived from all the worst passions of man, even as 
love concentrates all that is best in human nature. The 
man does not exist who cannot be witty to avenge himself; 
and by the same rule, there is not one to whom love does 
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not bring delight. Cheap and easy as this kind of wit 
may be, it is always relished. 


Everything has its price, and anything can be made to 
order—even success. 


In art as in nature, there are two principles everywhere 
at strife, and victory for either means death. 


You may take certain theories for idle words, but a time 
comes when the arguments take the form of gunshot and 
the guillotine. 


The power of calculation amid the complications of life 
is the sign of a strong will which poets, weaklings, and 
men who live a purely intellectual life cannot counterfeit. 


You are clever, but we women, when we love, are 
cleverer than the cleverest man. 


One is obliged to be civil to one’s worst enemies in 
society, one may be bored, but one must look as if the 
talk was amusing, and not seldom one seems to sacrifice 
friends the better to serve them. 


A woman of the world has a wonderful genius for dimin- 
ishing her faults by laughing at them; she can obliter- 
ate them all with a smile or a question of feigned surprise, 
and she knows this. She remembers nothing, she can 
explain everything; she is amazed, asks questions, com- 
ments, amplifies, and quarrels with you, till in the end her 
sins disappear like stains on the application of a little 
soap and water; black as ink you know them to be; and 
lo! in a moment, you behold immaculate innocence, and 
lucky are you if you do not find that you yourself have 
sinned in some way beyond redemption. 
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Intrigue raises less opposition than talent; a plot below 
the surface rouses no one’s attention. Intrigue, more- 
over, is superior to talent, for it makes something out of 
nothing; while for the most part, the immense resources of 
talent only injure a man. 


There are certain natures in which a really poetic 
temper is united with a weakened will; and these, while 
absorbed in feeling, that they may transmute personal 
experience, sensation, or impression into some perma- 
nent form, are especially deficient in the moral sense which 
should accompany all observation. 


There is always the stock example of Julius Cesar with 
his debt of forty millions, and Frederick II. on an allow- 
ance of one ducat a month, and a host of other great men 
whose failings are held up for the corruption of youth, 
while not a word is said of their far-reaching ideas, their 
courage equal to all odds. 


Whenever the press makes vehement onslaughts upon 
some power, you may be sure that there is some refusal to 
do a service behind it. Blackmailing with regard to pri- 
vate life is the terror of the richest Englishman, and a 
great source of wealth to the press in England, which is 
infinitely more corrupt than ours. We are children in 
comparison! 


Those crocodiles who swim in the money-market, every 
man with a fortune to make or unmake, is sure to come 
across one of them sooner or later. 


In the press, as in warfare, the victory is with the big 
battalions. You will be blackguards, liars, enemies of 
the people; the other side will be defenders of their 
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country, martyrs, men to be held in honor though they 
may be even more hypocritical and slippery than their 
opponents. In these ways the pernicious influence of the 
press will be increased, while the most odious form of 
journalism will receive sanction. Insult and personalities 
will become a recognized privilege of the press; news- 
papers have taken this tone in their subscribers’ interests; 
and when both sides have recourse to the same weapons, 
the standard is set and the general tone of journalism 
taken for granted. 


Political parties show scanty gratitude to outpost 
sentinels, and leave leaders of forlorn hopes to their fate. 
*Tis a rule of warfare which holds equally good in matters 
political, to keep with the main body of the army if you 
mean to succeed. 


The jealousy of curs fighting for a bone is apt to appear 
in the human species when there is a loaf to divide; there 
is the same growling and showing of teeth, the same 
characteristics come out. 


To every man, unless he is born rich, there comes sooner 
or later ‘‘his fatal week,’’ as it must be called. For 
Napoleon, for instance, that week was the Retreat from 


Moscow. 


Genius is rare enough in the extraordinary art of the 
stage; but genius is only one condition of success among 
many, and is positively hurtful unless it is accompanied 
by a genius for intrigue. 


I look upon periodical repentance as great hypocrisy; 
repentance becomes a sort of indemnity for wrongdoing. 
Repentance is virginity of soul, which we must keep for 
God; a man who repents twice is a horrible sycophant. 
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A man should never leave one camp for another until 
he has made a comfortable berth for himself by way of 
consolation for the losses that he must expect; and in any 
case, a prudent politician will see his friends first, and give 
them his reason for going over, and take their opinions. 


Genius is a cruel disease. Every writer carries a canker 
in his heart, a devouring monster, like the tapeworm in 
the stomach, which destroys all feeling as it arises in him. 
Which is the stronger? The man or the disease? One 
had need to be a great man, truly, to keep the balance be- 
tween genius and character. The talent grows, the heart 
withers. Unless a man isa giant, unless he has the thews 
of a Hercules, he must be content either to lose his gift or 
to live without a heart. 


EvE AND DAviIpD 


shee admiration that is given too readily is a sign of 
want of judgment; a poet ought not to be paid in the 
same coin as a dancer on the tight-rope. 


Society, oddly enough, shows plentiful indulgence to 
young men of Lucien’s stamp; they are popular, the world 
is fascinated by their external gifts and good looks. Noth- 
ing is asked of them, all their sins are forgiven; they are 
treated like perfect natures, others are blind to their de- 
fects, they are the world’s spoiled children. And, on the 
other hand, the world is stern beyond measure to strong 
and complete natures. Perhaps in this apparently 
flagrant injustice, society acts sublimely, taking a harle- 
quin at his just worth, asking nothing of him but amuse- 
ment, promptly forgetting him; and asking divine deeds 
of those before whom she bends the knee. Everything is 
judged by the laws of its beginning; the diamond must be 
flawless; the ephemeral creation of fashion may be flimsy, 
bizarre, inconsequent. 


The harvests that are watered with ink are only reaped 
ten or twelve years after the sowing, if indeed there is any 
harvest at all. 


If a man of more than ordinary ability tries to do the 
work of two men, he is apt to find that the two men are 
mediocrities. 
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A man loses his head not so much by thinking as by 
uttering thoughts. 


Moralists will never succeed in making us compre- 
hend the full extent of the influence of sentiment upon 
self-interest, an influence every whit as strong as the 
action of interest upon our sentiments; for every law of 
our nature works in two ways, and acts and reacts upon us. 


With those who squander money something may be 
done, but those who make experiments are the ruin of 
you. 


A living presence acts like a charm, changing the most 
hostile positions of lovers or of families, no matter how 
just the resentment. 


We love a mistress still in spite of the disasters she 
causes. Esteem, the very foundation on which affection 
is based, is the solid stuff to which affection owes I know 
not what of certainty and security by which we live. 


In the home circle, as in the world without, success is a 
necessity. 


Scoundrels can draw knives on each other and make it 
up again afterwards, while a look or a word is enough to 
sunder two lovers forever. 


Money difficulties can always be settled, but feelings 
are inexorable. 


Learn that the first principle of government is this— 
never to have been in the wrong, and that the instinct of 


power and the sense of dignity is even stronger in women 
than in governments. 
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The whole machinery of modern society is so infinitely 
more complex than in ancient times, that the subdivision 
of human ability is the result. The great men of the days 
of old were perforce universal geniuses, appearing at rare 
intervals like lighted torches in an antique world. In the 
course of ages the intellect began to work on special lines, 
but the great man still could ‘‘take all knowledge for his 
province.”” A man ‘‘full cautelous,”’ as was said of Louis 
XI, for instance, could apply that special faculty in 
every direction, but today the single quality is subdivided, 
and every profession has its special craft. 


Did not the great Napoleon, who missed a voyage to 
the Indies for want of boots, say that, ‘‘If a thing is easy, 
it is never done?”’ 


If admiration freezes some people’s tongues, envy 
loosens at least as many more. 


It is with beneficence as with ovations: we prefer the 
deeds of charity which gratify self-love. 


Some human beings are like the figure O: another must 
be put before it, and they acquire ten times their value. 


The disproportion between powers and desires, the 
want of balance, in short, will bring all efforts to nothing. 
There are many such characters among men of letters, 
many men whose intellectual powers and character are 
always at variance, who will one thing and wish another. 


You do not know the grip that a man’s failings have 
upon him; let a man discover some satisfaction for him- 
self, and the headsman will not keep him from it How 
is it that vice has this power? Is it inherent strength in 
the vice, or inherent weakness in human nature? Are 
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there certain tastes that should be regarded as verging 
on insanity? For myself, I cannot help laughing at the 
reformers who try to expel such diseases by fine phrases. 


History is of two kinds—there is the official history 
taught in schools, a lying compilation ad usum delphinz,; 
there is secret history which deals with the real causes of 
events—a scandalous chronicle. 


You are told that such a person as Jeanne d’Arc once 
existed; where is the use of that? Have you never drawn 
your own conclusions from that fact? never seen that if 
France had accepted the Angevin dynasty of the Plan- 
tagenets, the two peoples thus reunited would be ruling 
the world today, and the islands that now brew political 
storms for the continent would be French Provinces? 


Real facts taken at random from among so many supply 
you with the axiom, ‘‘Look upon men, and on women 
most of all, as your instruments; never let them see this.” 
If someone higher in place can be useful to you, worship 
him as a god; and never leave him until he has paid the 
price of your servility to the last farthing. In your 
intercourse with men, in short, be grasping and mean as a 
Jew; all that the Jew does for money, you must do for 
power. And besides all this, when a man has fallen from 
power, care no more for him than if he had ceased to exist. 


Scholars study books; politicians study men, and their 
interests and their springs of action. Society and man- 
kind in masses are fatalists; they bow down and worship 
the accomplished fact. 


Success is the supreme justification of all actions what- 
soever. The fact in itself is nothing; the impression that 
it makes upon others is everything. Present a fair ex- 
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terior to the world, keep the seamy side of life to yourself, 
and turn a resplendent countenance upon others. . . 
Great men are guilty of almost as many base deeds as 
poor outcasts; but they are careful to do these things 
under cover and parade their virtues in the light, or they 
would not be great men. Your insignificant man leaves 
his virtues in the shade; he publicly displays his pitiable 
side, and is despised accordingly. 


The one great point is this—you must be a match for 
society. Napoleon, Richelieu, and the Medicis were a 
match for their generations. . . . Propose to yourself 
a brilliant and conspicuous goal, and go towards it secretly; 
let no one see your methods or your progress. Beaman, 
be a hunter, lie in wait for your quarry in the world, wait 

‘for your chance and your game; you need not be particular 
nor mindful of your dignity, as it is called; we are all of us 
slaves to something, to some failing of our own or to neces- 
sity; but keep the law of laws—secrecy. 


Society by degrees has usurped so many rights over the 
individual that the individual is compelled to act in self- 
defense. There is no question of laws now; their place has 
been taken by custom, which is to say grimacings, and. 
forms must always be observed. 
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Statue of Balzac 
By Rodin 


“Rodin alone hasinterpreted Balzac. Consider the ‘Balzac.’ It is not Balzac 
the writer. but Balzac the prophet, the seer, the enormous natural force that 
was Balzac.”—James G. Huneker. 


SCENES FROM A COURTESAN’S LIFE 
ESTHER HApPpy 


SROERE is a race of poverty-stricken and superior men 

who can do everything for the fortune of others 
without being able to do anything for themselves,— 
Aladdins who let other men borrow their lamp. These 
excellent advisers have a clear and penetrating judgment 
so long as it is not distracted by personal interest. In 
them it is the head and not the arm that acts. Hence the 
looseness of their morality, and hence the reproach 
heaped upon them by inferior minds. 


Every man who has dabbled or still dabbles in journal- 
ism is under the painful necessity of bowing to men whom 
he despises, of smiling at his dearest foe, of compounding 
the foulest meanness, of soiling his fingers to pay his ag- 
gressors in their own coin. He becomes used to seeing 
evil done, and passing it over; he begins by condoning it, 
and ends by committing it. In the long run the soul, 
constantly stained by shameful and perpetual compromise, 
sinks lower, the spring of noble thoughts grows rusty, the 
hinges of familiarity wear easy and turn of their own 
accord. Alceste becomes Philinte, natures lose their firm- 
ness, talents are perverted, faith in great deeds evaporates. 
The man who yearned to be proud of his work wastes 
himself in rubbishy articles which his conscience regards, 
sooner or later, as so many evil actions. 
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Women who have lived the courtesan’s life come to feel 
absolute indifference as to the external form of a man. 
They are like the literary critics of our day, who may be 
compared with them in some respects, and who feel at last 
perfect disregard as to the formulas of art; they have read 
so many books, they see so many pass away, they are so 
much accustomed to written pages, they have gone 
through so many plots, they have seen so many dramas, 
they have written so many articles without saying what 
they meant, and have so often been treasonable to the 
cause of Art in favor of their personal likings and aver- 
sions, that they acquire a feeling of disgust of every- 
thing, and yet continue to pass judgment. It needs a 
miracle to make such a writer produce sound work, just as 
it needs another miracle to give birth to pure and noble 
love in the heart of a courtesan. 


To distinguish between the insinuating tongue of per- 
sonal interest and the unction of true charity, we must be 
acutely awake to recognize false coin when it is offered by a 
friend. 


Only those races that are native to deserts have in the 
eye the power of fascinating everybody; for every woman 
can fascinate some one person. Their eyes preserve, no 
doubt, something of the infinitude they have gazed on. 
Has nature, in her foresight, armed their retina with some 
reflecting background to enable them to endure the mirage 
of the sand, the torrents of sunshine, and the burning 
cobalt of the sky? Or, do human beings, like other crea- 
tures, derive something from the surroundings among 
which they have grown up, and preserve for ages the 
qualities they have imbibed from them? The great solu- 
tion of this problem of race lies perhaps in the question 
itself. Instincts are living facts, and their cause dwells 
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in past necessity. Variety in animals is the result of the 
exercise of these instincts. 


Laziness is a mask, as gravity is, and that again is 
laziness. 


Do what we will, always, in the course of an ambitious 
life, we find a woman just when we least expect such an 
obstacle. However great a political man may be, he 
always needs a woman to set against a woman, just as the 
Dutch use a diamond to cut a diamond. Rome at the 
height of its power yielded to this necessity. 


When once passion has mounted to the brain of one of 
these great little men, after firing his heart and absorbing 
his senses, the poet becomes as far superior to humanity 
through love as he already is through the power of his 
imagination. A freak of intellectual heredity has given 
him the faculty of expressing nature by imagery, to 
which he gives the stamp both of sentiment and of 
thought, and he lends his love the wings of his spirit; he 
feels, and he paints, he acts and meditates, he multiplies 
his sensations by thought, present felicity becomes three- 
fold through aspiration for the future and memory of the 
past; and with it he mingles the exquisite delights of the 
soul, which make him the prince of artists. 


Geniuses are so rarely understood that they spend 
themselves in hopes deceived; they are exhausted by the 
search for their ideal mistress, and almost always die 
like gorgeous insects splendidly adorned for their love- 
festival by the most poetical of nature’s inventions, and 
crushed under the foot of a passer-by. But there is an- 
other danger! When they meet with the form that 
answers to their soul, and which not unfrequently is that 
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of a baker’s wife, they do as Raphael did, as the most 
beautiful insect does, they die in Fornarina’s arms. 


Nonsense! Sooner or later all these angels relapse into 
being women, and every woman at moments is a mixture 
of a monkey and a child, two creatures who can kill us 
for fun. 


Italian genius could invent the tale of Othello; English 
genius could put it on the stage; but Nature alone reserves 
the power of throwing into a single glance an expression 
of jealousy grander and more complete than England and 
Italy together could imagine. 


Souls cling more closely to a feeling than to existence. 


The world is justified in being suspicious; it is so often 
taken in! 


Young men gifted with an attractive appearance meet 
with no obstacles at the beginning of life, so they make 
no use of any talent; they are corrupted by the advances 
made to them by society, and they have to pay interest 
later for their attractiveness! 


A waiting-woman’s honesty, like a hackney cab, is much 
dearer after midnight. 


That creature thinks itself a great man because it does 
mean things with great capital. Reverse the proposition, 
and you have the problem of which a man of genius is the 
solution. 


In France everything—even a crime—is done with a 
laugh. 


WHAT LOVE Costs AN OLD MAN 


USTICE is an abstraction represented by a collection of 
individuals who are incessantly changing, whose good 
intentions and memories are, like themselves, liable to 
many vicissitudes. Courts and tribunals can do nothing to 
hinder crimes; their business is to deal with them when 
done. . . . The legislator tends to centralize every- 
thing in the State, as if the State could act. 


The banker, no doubt, like the conqueror, runs risks; 
but there are so few men in a position to wage this warfare 
that the sheep have no business to meddle. Such grand 
struggles are between the shepherds. 


To look for gratitude from a money-dealer is as vain as 
to try to touch the heart of the wolves of the Ukraine in 


winter. 


Women who say they love, who often think they love 
best, dance, waltz, and flirt with other men, dress for the 
world, and look for a harvest of concupiscent glances. 


Vanished nations, Greece, Rome, and the East, have at 
all times kept women shut up; the woman who loves 
should shut herself up. 


Bankers have no faith in anything less than a promissory 


note. 
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Human energy equally distributed produces fools or 
mediocrity; unequally bestowed it gives rise to those in- 
congruities to whom the name of Genius is given. T he 
same law governs the body; perfect beauty is generally 
accompanied by coldness or stupidity. Though Pascal 
was both a great mathematician and a great writer, 
though Beaumarchais was a good man of business, and 
Zamet a profound courtier, these rare exceptions prove 
the general principle of the specialization of brain faculties. 


He was as yellow as a friend’s smile at a success. 


Everything is known. The police are not so efficient as 
the world itself, for everyone is a spy on everyone else, 
though unconsciously. 


The ‘‘good-fellow”’ is the product of a certain grace in 
character which proves nothing. A man is a good fellow, 
as a cat is silky, as a slipper is made to slip onto the foot. 


The knowledge of a man’s countenance is, to the woman 
who loves him, like that of the sea to the sailor. 


There is no pitch stronger than champagne for sticking 
men together. It seals every kind of business. 


_ There are very few Englishmen who will not maintain 
that gold and silver are better in England than elsewhere. 
The fowls and eggs exported from Normandy to the 
London market enable the English to maintain that the 
poultry and eggs in London are superior to those of 
Paris, which come from the same district. 


In vino veritas! ‘Truth lives under a cork. 


I know something of these sunsets.—It lasts ten minutes 
in the sky, and ten years in a woman’s heart. 


\ 
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Suppers, like plays and books, have their good and bad 
luck. 


The viler a man’s life is, the more he clings to it; it 
becomes at every moment a protest and a revenge. 


THE END oF Evi, Ways 


ENIUS of whatever kind is intuition. Below this 

highest manifestation, other remarkable achieve- 

ments may be due to talent. This is what divides men 
of the first rank from those of the second. 


Reflection comes too late to men who are the slaves of 
impulse. ‘There lies the difference between the poet and 
the man of action; one gives way to feeling to reproduce it 
in living images, his judgment comes in after; the other 
feels and judges both at once. 


For my part, if I had to choose between the physical 
torture of past ages and the moral torture of our day, I 
would not hesitate to prefer the sufferings inflicted of old 
by the executioner. 


Sudden transitions from a state of absolute demoraliza- 
tion to one that is, so to speak, metallic—so extreme is 
the tension of every vital force—are the most startling 
phenomena of mental vitality. The will surges up like 
the lost waters of a spring; it diffuses itself throughout the 
machinery that lies ready for the action of the unknown 
matter that constitutes it; and then the corpse is a man 


again, and the man rushes on full of energy for a supreme ~ 


struggle. 


Women, pretty women, are the spoiled children of 
French civilization. 
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There is the posterity of Cain and the posterity of Abel. 
In the great human drama Cain is in opposition. Some 
are descended from Adam through that line, in which the 
devil still fans the fire of which the first spark was flung 
on Eve. Among the demons of that pedigree, from time to 
time we see one of stupendous power, summing up every 
form of human energy, and resembling the fevered beasts 
of the desert, whose vitality demands the vast spaces they 
find there. Such men are as dangerous as lions would be 
in the heart of Normandy; they must have their prey, and 
they devour common men and crop the money of fools. 

It 


VAUTRIN’S LAST AVATAR 


Ss! EPS to be gained foster ambition, ambition en- 

genders subservience to power, and modern equality 
places the judge and the person to be judged in the same 
category at the bar of society. And so the two pillars of 
social order, Religion and Justice, are lowered in this 
nineteenth century, which asserts itself as progressive in 
all things. 


Sovereigns always wish to see the wrong side of the 
tapestry and to know the real meaning of the events which 
the public stare at open-mouthed. 


A judge’s business is not that of a firemen; his papers 
are never ina blaze, he has plenty of time to think; soin his 
position blunders are inexcusable. 


In real life, in society, every event is so inevitably 
linked to other events that one cannot occur without the 
rest. ‘The water of the great river forms a sort of fluid 
floor; not a wave, however rebellious, however high it may 
toss itself, but its powerful crest must sink to the level of 
the mass of waters, stronger by the momentum of its 
course than the revolt of the surges it bears with it. 


Prostitution and robbery are the male and female forms 
of protest made by the natural state against the social 
state. ... Modern reformers write unctuous theories, 
long drawn, and nebulous or philanthropical romances; but 
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the thief acts. Heisas clear asa fact, as logical as a blow; 
and then his style! 


Solitude is void; and nature has as great a horror of a 
moral void as she has of a physical vacuum. Solitude is 
habitable only to a man of genius who can people it with 
ideas, the children of the spiritual world; or to one who 
contemplates the works of the Creator, to whom it is 
bright with the light of heaven, alive with the breath and 
voice of God. 


Social nature allows of such freaks of chance, such com- 
plications of whimsical entanglements, that it constantly 
outdoes the inventive imagination. The audacity of 
facts, by sheer improbability or indecorum, rises to heights 
of ‘‘situations”’ forbidden to art, unless they are softened, 
cleansed, and purified by the writer. 


Few people can imagine how useful the women of Paris 
are to ambitious men of every class; they are equally 
necessary in the world of fashion and the world of thieves. 


Extreme peril has a hold over the soul no less terrible 
than that of powerful reagents over the body. It isa 
mental Voltaic battery. 


Power can prove itself to itself only by the strange mis- 
application which leads it to crown some absurd person 
with the laurels of success, by insulting genius—the only 
stronghold which power cannot touch. The knight- 
ing of Caligula’s horse, an imperial farce, has been, and 
always will be, a favorite performance. 


What a duel is that between justice and arbitrary wills 
on one side and the hulks and cunning on the other! The 
hulks—symbolical of that daring which throws off calcu- 
lation and reflection, which avails itself of any means, 
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which has none of the hypocrisy of high-handed justice, 
but is the hideous outcome of the starving stomach—the 
swift and bloodthirsty pretext of hunger. Is it not at- 
tack as against self-protection, theft as against property? 
The terrible quarrel between the social state and the 
natural man, fought out on the narrowest possible ground! 
In short, it is a terrible and vivid image of those com- 
promises, hostile to social interests, which the representa- 
tives of authority, when they lack power, submit to with 
the fiercest rebels. 


The jury, an institution regarded by the legislators of 
the Revolution as a source of strength, is, in fact, an in- 
strument of social ruin, for it fails in action; it does not 
sufficiently protect society. The jury trifles with its 
functions. 


And these are the men who settle our fate and the fate 
of nations. A female has but to sigh in the wrong way 
to turn their brain as if it werea glove! A wink, and they 
lose their head! A petticoat raised a little higher, dropped 
a little lower, and they rush around Parisin despair! The 
whims of a woman react on the whole country. Ah, how 
much stronger is a man when he keeps away from this 
childish tyranny, from honor ruined by passion, from this 
frank malignity, and wiles worthy of savages! Woman, 
with all her genius for ruthlessness, her talent for torture, 
is, and always will be, the marring of man. 


A PRINCE OF BOHEMIA 


| Oe argh Grane Nabe which by rights should be called the 

doctrine of the Boulevard des Italiens, finds its re- 
cruits among young men between twenty and thirty, all of 
them men of genius in their way, little known, it is true, 
as yet, but sure of recognition one day, and when that day 
comes, of great distinction. They are distinguished as it 
is at carnival time, when their exuberant wit, repressed 
for the rest of the year, finds a vent in more or less 
ingenious buffoonery. 


Woman, in my opinion, is the most logical of created 
beings, the child alone excepted. In both we behold a 
sublime phenomenon, the unvarying triumph of one 
dominant, all-excluding thought. The child’s thought 
changes every moment; but while it possesses him, he 
acts upon it with such ardor that others give way before 
him, fascinated by the ingenuity, the persistence of strong 
desire. Woman is less changeable, but to call her capri- 
cious is a stupid insult. Whenever she acts, she is swayed 
by one dominant passion; and wonderful it is to see how 
she makes that passion the very center of her world. 
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A MAN OF BUSINESS 


HEN alas! will respectability be charming? When 

will the women in good society vouchsafe to show 

rather less of their shoulders and rather more wit or 
geniality? 


A young man once called a bill of exchange the ‘‘asses’ 
bridge.” No, it is the Bridge of Sighs; it is the shortest 
way to an execution. 


Nothing unites two men so much as a similarity of 
views in the matter of womankind. 
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_ GAUDISSART Il. 
NHOICE i is a mental lightning ee hestatetheres is 
no more to be said, you are at fault. Lae ie Me 
in matters of taste will not come twice. _ : 


THE UNCONSCIOUS HUMORISTS 


Geet men’s sayings are like silver gilt, use wears the 
gilt off the silver, and all the sparkle goes out of the 
sayings if they are repeated. 


Your moral humbugs, your charlatans from vanity, 
your latter-day sycophants, your Septembrists disguised 
in trappings of decorous solemnity, your discoverers of 
problems palpitating with present importance, are all 
preaching the emancipation of the negro, the improve- 
ment of the juvenile offender, and philanthropic efforts 
on behalf of the ticket-of-leave man; while they leave their 
porters in a worse plight than the Irish; living in dens 
more loathsome than dark cells, upon a scantier pittance 
than the Government grants per head for convicts. 


People who paint contemporary mannets are too apt to 
copy old portraits: 


One way in which ambition affects an artist is seen in 
his desire to reach fame (which for an artist means for- 
tune) by some short cut. He will borrow wings of circum- 
stance; he will think to increase his stature by identifying 
himself with some Cause, or advocating some system, 
hoping in time to widen his coterie into a public. .. . 
While opinions cannot give talent, they inevitably spoil it. 
An artist’s opinion ought to be a faith in works: and his 
one way to success is to work while Nature gives him the 
sacred fire. 
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Ask for a hundred thousand francs to carry out some 
idea most likely to be useful to the species, you will die; 
but when it comes to a paradox, any one will be cut in 
pieces for it—he and his fortune. 


al Every hard head has a crack in it somewhere, like a 

safety-valve, as it were, for the steam. Everyone that 
makes a great deal of money has his weakness or his 
_ fancies, a provision of nature probably to keep the 
balance. 


r 


THE THIRTEEN 
ii 
FERRAGUS 


HAT is more contrary to woman’s nature than a 

peaceful and perfect love? They must have emo- 

tions. Bliss without storms for them is not bliss at all. 

A soul great enough to bring the Infinite into love is as 

uncommon among women as genius among men. A 
great passion is as rare as a masterpiece. 


He was one of those men whom misfortune teaches to 
know life in a very few lessons, men who strike out their 
line and keep to it persistently as an insect; like other 
obstinate creatures he could sham death if anything 
stopped him, and weary out the patience of opponents by 
the patience of the wood louse. 


The one reef in the careers of finer natures is their very 
honesty. 


A hopeless love or a distaste for existence constitutes 
a sort of social position nowadays. 


A queen has always the vanity of her power; her height 
above her lover places her at a disadvantage; but a well- 
principled bourgeoise, like a hedgehog or an oyster, is 
encompassed about with awkward defenses. 
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Women tell lies to spare the feelings of others, white 
lies, heroic lies, hideous lies; but falsehood is incumbent 
upon them. Once admit this, does it not follow of ne- 
cessity that the lies ought to be well told? Women tell 
lies to admiration in France. Our manners are an excel- 
lent school for dissimulation. And, above all, women 
are so artlessly insolent, so charming, so graceful, so true 
amid falsehood, so perfectly well aware of the value 
of insincerity as a means of avoiding the rude shocks 
which put happiness in peril, that falsehood is as indis- 
pensable to them as cotton wool for their jewelry. In- 
sincerity furnishes forth the staple of their talk, and 
truth is brought out only occasionally. 


If a man is so guileless as to begin with questioning a 
woman, he delivers himself into her hand. Will she not 
find out anything that he means to hide, while she talks 
and says nothing? 


A Parisienne has a hundred and thirty-seven thousand 
ways of saying No, while her variations on the word Yes 
surpass computation. Surely one of the finest diplomatic, 
philosophic, logographic, and moral performances which 
remain to be made would be a treatise on No and Yes. 


Love holds toil and want in abhorrence, and would 
rather die at once than live a miserable life of hand to 
mouth. 


Love, like all other beings, has its own instinct of self- 
preservation. : 


What name can be given to the mysterious impulse 
which hastens the traveler’s steps before the storm has 
given warning’—It fills the dying with a glow of life and 
beauty a few days before the end, and sets them making 
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the most joyous plans; it counsels the learned man to raise 
the flame of the midnight lamp when it burns most 
brightly; it wakens a mother’s fears when some keen- 
sighted observer looks too intently at her child. We all 
feel this influence in great crises in our lives, yet we have 
neither studied it nor found a name for it. It is some- 
thing more than a presentiment, something less than a 
vision. 


The sin is in proportion to the purity of the conscience; 
and an act which for some is scarcely a mistake will weigh 
like a crime upon a few white souls. Is there not, indeed, 
a divine significance in that word white? And does not 
the slightest spot on maiden garments degrade them at 
once to the level of the beggar’s rags? Between the two 
there is but the difference between misfortune and error. 


Justice is not more inexorable than passion, nor more 
ruthless in its reasoning; for passion has a conscience of its 
own, infallible as instinct. 


Every agony takes its own course, and obeys no fixed 
rule; some men stop their ears to hear no sound, and 
women sometimes close their eyes to shut out all sights; 
and here and there a great powerful soul plunges into 
sorrow as into an abyss. Despair makes an end of all 
insincerities. 

In the administrative system a ‘“‘report”’ answers much 


the same ends as limbo in theology. 


A man only criticises the law of the land by the light 
of his own passions. 


In the cemetery you may read jests, carved in black 
letters, epigrams at the expense of the curious, pompous 
biographies, and ingenuously worded farewells. Here 
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someone bides tryst, and, as usual in such cases, bides 
alone. Here you behold thyrsus, there a lanced railing; 
further on there are Egyptian vases, and now and again 
cannon; while spangles, tinsel, and trash meet your eyes 
wherever you turn them. You see trade signs in every 
direction. . . . It is a scandalous comedy! 


‘ 
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II 
THE DUCHESS DE LANGEAIS 


epHe organ is in truth the grandest, the most daring, the 

most magnificent of all instruments invented by 
human genius, it is a whole orchestra in itself. It can 
express anything in response to a skilled touch. 


What man’s strength, blended with pathetic weakness, 
is implied by a woman’s choice of convent life! A man 
may have any number of motives for burying himself ina 
monastery; for him it is the leap over the precipice. A 
woman has but one motive—she is a woman still; she 
betroths herself to a Heavenly Bridegroom. Of the monk 
you may ask, ‘“‘Why did you not fight your battle?”’ 
But if a woman immures herself in the cloister, is there not 
always a sublime battle fought first? 


Equality may be a right, but no power on earth can 
convert it into a fact. 


Nations, like women, love strength in those who rule 
them; they cannot love without respect; they refuse 
utterly to obey those of whom they will not stand in awe. 


The times are changed and so are the weapons. ‘The 
knight-banneret of old wore a coat of chain armor and a 
hauberk; he could handle a lance well and display his 
pennon, and no more was required of him; today he is re- 
quired to give proof of his intelligence. A stout heart 
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was enough in the days of old; in our days he is required 
to have a capacious brain-pan. Skill and knowledge and 
capital—these three points mark out a social triangle on 
which the scutcheon of power is blazoned; our modern 
aristocracy must take its stand on these. 


A great artist is in reality an oligarch; he represents 
a whole century, and almost always he is a law to others. 


In France a tardy success is no better than a fiasco. 


Insult and injury in the face of the world a woman loves 
to forget; there is a way open to her for showing herself 
great; she is a woman in her forgiveness; but a secret 
offense woman never pardons; for secret baseness, as for 
hidden virtues and hidden love, they have no kindness. 


No beauty, however undoubted, no face, however fair, 
is anything without admiration. Flattery and a lover 
are proofs of power. And what is power without recog- 
nition? Nothing. 


Women know how to say everything among themselves, 
and more of them are ruined by each other than corrupted 
by men. 


Men may indeed permit you to rise above them, but to 
decline to descend to their level is the one unpardonable 
sin. In their feeling toward loftier natures there is al- 
ways a trace of hate and fear. Too much honor with them 
implies censure to themselves, a thing forgiven neither 
to the living nor to the dead. 


Women generally are so much the more smitten with an 
original person because he is not to be caught by their 
flatteries, however adroit, nor by the wiles with which 
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they circumvent the strongest men and corrode the steel 
temper. 


In France to have the reputation of a fool is to be a 
foreigner in one’s own country. 


The swiftest revolutions in a man’s outward life only 
touch his interests, while passion brings a complete re- 
vulsion of feeling. And so in those who live by feeling 
rather than by self-interest, the doers rather than the 
reasoners, the sanguine rather than lymphatic tempera- 
ments, love works a complete revolution. 


Is there not always a trace of shame in the lover’s bash- 
fulness, and perhaps in a woman a certain exultation over 
diminished masculine stature? Indeed, but for a host of 
motives of this kind, how explain why women are nearly 
always the first to betray the secret?—a secret of which, 
perhaps, they soon weary. 


To give to each one his little dole of flattery,—it seems 
to me that this is as much a matter of necessity as dress, 
diamonds, and gloves, or flowers in one’s hair. Conversa- 
tion is the moral counterpart of the toilette; it is taken up 
and laid aside with the head-dress. 


There are some thoughts like wounds from which there 
is no recovery. 


Most women are not displeased to have their code of 
right and wrong broken through. Do they not flatter 
themselves that they never yield except to force? 


The Liberals, whatever they may wish to do, will never 
destroy the religious instinct. Religion will always be a 
political necessity. Would you undertake to govern a 
nation of logic-choppers? Napoleon was afraid to try; 
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he persecuted idealogists. If you want to keep the people 
from reasoning, you must give them something to feel. 


Love would be naught without the belief that it would 
last forever; love grows great through constancy. 


The women of the upper set, like any other women, 
like to steep themselves in love; but they have a mind to 
possess and not to be possessed. They have made a sort 
of compromise with human nature. The code of their 
parish gives them a pretty wide latitude short of the last 
transgression. The sweets enjoyed by a fair Duchess 
are sO many venial sins to be washed away in the waters 
of penitence. 


Put any feminine creature under the feet of a furious 
horse or other fearsome beast; she will certainly drop on 
her knees and look for death; but if the brute shows a 
milder mood and does not utterly slay her, she will love the 
horse, lion, bull, or what not, and will speak of him quite 
at her ease. 


Our lives are simply what our feelings make them for us. 


Love and passion are two different conditions which 
poets and men of the world, philosophers and fools alike, 
continually confound. Love implies a give and take, a 
certainty of bliss that nothing can change; it means so 
close a clinging of the heart, and an exchange of happiness 
so constant, that there is no room left for jealousy. Then 
possession is a means and not an end; unfaithfulness may 
give pain, but the bond is no less close; the soul is neither 
more nor less ardent or troubled, but happy at every mo- 
ment; in short, the divine breath of desire spreading from 
end to end of the immensity of Time steeps it for all of us 
in the selfsame hue; life takes the tint of the unclouded 
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heaven. But Passion is the foreshadowing of Love, and 
of that Infinite to which all suffering souls aspire. Pas- 
sion is a hope that may be cheated. Passion means both 
suffering and transition. Passion dies out when hope is 
dead. Men and women may pass through this experi- 
ence many times without dishonor, for itis so natural to 
spring towards happiness; but there is only one love ina 
lifetime. All discussions of sentiment ever conducted on 
paper or by word of mouth may therefore be summed up 
by two questions—‘‘Is it passion?”’ ‘‘Is it love?” 


Religious ecstasy is the aberration of a soul that has 
shaken off its bonds of flesh; whereas in amorous ecstasy 
all the forces of soul and body are embraced and blended 
in one. 


Life is simply a complication of interests and feelings; to 
be happy, one must try to reconcile one’s feelings with 
one’s interests. 


The tinsel jargon which circulates among the upper 
ranks in every country yields mighty little gold to the 
crucible when washed in the ashes of literature or 
philosophy. 


If it had not been for a pack of poetasters, scribblers, 
and moralists who hung about our waiting-women and 
took down their slanders, the epoch of Louis XV would 
have appeared in literature as a well-conducted age. I 
am justifying the century and not its fringe. Perhaps a 
hundred women of quality were lost; but for every one the 
rogues set down ten, like gazettes after a battle when they 
count up the losses of the beaten side. 


Men of energy are very often guilty of this blunder: 
they judge others by themselves, and do not know the 
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point when human nature gives way if you strain the : 
cords too tightly. 


Have passions; but as for love, a man ought to know how 
to place it wisely; it is only a woman’s last love that can 
~ satisfy a man’s first love. 


| 


III 
THE GIRL WITH THE GOLDEN EYES 


PB Paris everything is tolerated, the government and 

the guillotine, religion and the cholera. You are al- 
ways acceptable to that world, also you will never be 
missed by it.. What, then, is the dominating impulse of 
this country without morals, without faith, without any 
sentiment, wherein, however, every sentiment, belief, and 
moral has its origin and end? It is gold and pleasure. 
Take those two words for a lantern, and explore that great 
stucco cage, that hive with its black gutters, and follow 
the windings of that thought which agitates, sustains, 
and occupies it! Consider! And, in the first place, ex- 
amine the world which possesses nothing. . . . Is not 
Vulcan, with his hideousness and his strength, the emblem 
of this strong and hideous nation—sublime in its mechani- 
cal intelligence, patient in its season, and once in a century 
terrible, inflammable as gunpowder, and ripe with brandy 
for the madness of revolution, with wits enough, in fine, 
to take fire at a captious word, which signifies to it always: 
Gold and Pleasure. 


The irrationality of this world is equalled by its weak- 
ness and its licentiousness. It is greedy of time to the 
point of wasting it. Seek in it for affection as little as for 
ideas. Its kisses conceal a profound indifference, its 
urbanity a perpetual contempt. . . . If a few men of 
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character indulge in witticism, at once subtle and refined, 
they are misunderstood; soon, tired of giving without 
receiving, they remain at home and leave fools to reign 
over the territory. 


Mediocrities are always there, always ready to bungle 
public or private concerns with the dull trowel of their 
mediocrity, bragging of their impotence, which they 
count for integrity. .. . These honest folk call men of 
talent immoral and rogues. If such rogues require to be 
paid for their services, at least their services are there; 
whereas the other sort do harm and are respected by the 
mob. 


We take so many things from the English just now that 
we might as well become as great prudes and hypocrites as 
themselves. 


Women love fops. Do you know why women love 
fops? Fops are the only men who take care of themselves. 
To take excessive care of oneself, does it not imply that 
one takes care in oneself of what belongsto another? The 
man who does not belong to himself is precisely the man 
on whom women are keen. Love is essentially a thief. .. . 
On the other hand, I have seen most remarkable people 
left in the lurch because of their carelessness. A fop, | 
who is concerned about his person, is concerned with 
folly, with petty things. And whatisawoman? A petty 
thing, a bundle of follies. With two words said to the 
winds, can you not make her busy for four hours? She 
is sure that the fop will be occupied with her, seeing that 
he has no mind for great things. She will never be 
neglected for glory, ambition, politics, art—those pros- 
titutes who for her are rivals. The fop is the Drum 
Major of love; he has his victories, his regiment of women 
at his command. 
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There are two sorts of discretion—the active and the 
negative. Negative discretion is that of fools who make 
use of silence, negation, an air of refusal, the discretion of 
locked doors—mere impotence! Active discretion pro- 
ceeds by affirmation. 


How amusing it is to make a fool of the world by de- 
priving it of the secret of one’s affections. I derive an 
immense pleasure in escaping from the stupid jurisdic- 
tion of the crowd, which knows neither what it wants, nor 
what one wants of it, which takes the means for the end, 
and by turns curses and adores, elevates and destroys! 
What a delight to impose emotions on it and receive none 
from it, to tame it, never to obey it. If one may 
ever be proud of anything, is it not a self-acquired 
power, of which one is at once the cause and the effect, 
the principle and the result? No man knows what I like, 
nor what I wish. Perhaps what I have liked, or what I 
may have wished will be known, as an accomplished 
drama is known; but to let my game be seen—weakness, 
mistake! I know nothing more despicable than strength 
outwitted by cunning. 


One sorry quality, for one considers as something great 
everything which resembles strength, and often men in- 
vent extravagances, is to know not how to pardon. That 
returning upon itself which is one of the soul’s graces is a 
non-existent sense for those to whom the ferocity of the 
Northern man, with which the English blood is pet 
tainted, has been transmitted. 


FATHER GORIOT 


Oa , like the car of Juggernaut, is scarcely 

stayed perceptibly in its progress by a heart less easy 
to break than the others that lie in its course; this also is 
broken, and Civilization continues on her course triumph- 
ant. 


Two things create woman a second time—pretty dresses 
and love-letters. 


Perhaps it is only human nature to inflict suffering on 
anything that will endure suffering, whether by reason of 
its genuine humility, or indifference, or sheer helplessness. 
Do we not, one and all, like to feel our strength even at 
the expense of someone or of something? 


Many people cannot trust their own kin and put them- 
selves at the mercy of the next chance comer—an odd 
but common phenomenon, whose causes may readily be 
traced to the depths of the human heart. Perhaps there 
are people who know they have nothing more to look for 
from those with whom they live; they have shown the 
emptiness of their hearts to their housemates, and in their 
secret selves they are conscious that they are severely 
judged, and that they deserve to be judged severely; but 
still they feel an unconquerable craving for praises that 
they do not hear, or they are consumed by a desire to 
appear to possess, in the eyes of a new audience, the 
qualities which they have not, hoping to win the admira- 
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tion or affection of strangers at the risk of forfeiting it 
again some day. Or again, there are other mercenary 
natures who never do a kindness to a friend or a relation, 
simply because these have a claim upon them, while a 
service done to a stranger brings its reward to self- 
love. 


The human heart may find here and there a resting- 
place as it scales the heights of affection, but it seldom 
stops in the downward slope of hatred. 


It is one of the most detestable habits of a Lilliputian 
mind to credit other people with its own malignant pet- 
tiness. 


When certain folk get a notion into their heads, they 
cannot drop it. They must drink the water from some 
particular spring—it is stagnant as often as not; but they 
will sell their wives and families, they will sell their own 
souls to the devil to get it. For some this spring is gam- 
bling, or the stock exchange, or music, or a collection of 
pictures or insects; for others it is some woman who can 
give them the dainties they like. You might offer these last 
all the women on earth—they would turn up their noses; 
they will have the only one who can gratify their passion. 
It often happens that the woman does not care for them at 
all, and treats them cruelly; they buy their morsels of 
satisfaction very dear. But no matter, the fools are 
never tired of it; they will take their last blanket to 
the pawnbroker’s to give their last five-franc piece to 
her. 


Our heart is a treasury; if you pour out all its wealth 
at once, you are bankrupt. We show no more mercy at 
the affection that reveals its utmost extent than we do to 
another kind of prodigal who has not a penny left. 
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Deal with the world as it deserves. You are deter- 
mined to succeed? Iwill help you. You shall sound the 
depths of corruption in woman; you shall measure the 
extent of man’s pitiful vanity. The more cold-blooded 
your calculations, the further you will go. Strike ruth- 
lessly, you will be feared. Men and women for you must 
be nothing more than post-horses; take a fresh relay, and 
leave the last to drop by the roadside; in this way you 
will reach the goal of yourambition. . . . Ifyouhavea 
heart, lock it carefully away like a treasure; do not let 
anyone suspect it, or you will be lost; you would cease 
to be the executioner, you would take the victim’s place. 
And if ever you should love, never let your secret escape 
you! In-Paris success is everything; it is the key to 
power. If the women credit you with wit and talent, 
the men will follow suit so long as you do not undeceive 
them yourself. There will be nothing you may not aspire 
to; you will go everywhere, and you will find out what the 
world is—an assemblage of fools and knaves. 


“‘T shall succeed!’’ So says the gambler; so says the 
great captain; but the three words that have been the 
salvation of some few have been the ruin of many 
more. 


An idea gains in force by the energy with which it is 
expressed; it strikes where the brain sends it, by a law as 
mathematically exact as the law that determines the 
course of a shell from a mortar. The amount of impres- 
sion it makes is not to be determined so exactly. Some- 
times, in an impressionable nature, the idea works havoc, 
but there are, no less, natures so robustly protected that 
this sort of projectile falls flat and harmless on skulls of 
triple brass, as cannon-shot against solid masonry; then 
there are flaccid and spongy-fibered natures into which 
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ideas from without sink like spent bullets into the earth- 
works of a redoubt. 


It is not given to everyone to have ambition. What sort 
of men do the women run after? Menofambition. Men 
of ambition have stronger frames, their blood is richer in 
iron, their hearts are warmer than those of ordinary men. 
Women feel that when their power is greatest they look 
their best, and that those are their happiest hours; they 
like power in men, and prefer the strongest even if it isa 
power that may be their own destruction. 


Do you know how to make your way in this world? By 
brilliant genius or by skilful corruption. You must cut 
you way through the masses like a cannon ball, or steal 
through them like a pestilence. Men bow before the 
» power of genius; they hate it and try to slander it, be- 
cause genius does not divide the spoil; but if genius per- 
sists, they bow before it. To sum it all up in a phrase, if 
they fail to smother genius in the mud, they fall on their 
knees and worship it. Corruption is a great power in 
the world, and talent is scarce. So corruption is 
the weapon of superfluous mediocrity. 


An honest man is the common enemy. An honest man 
is the man who keeps his own counsel and who will not 
divide the plunder. 


Such is life. -It is no cleaner than a kitchen; it reeks of 
a kitchen; andif you mean to cook your dinner, you must 
expect to soil your hands; the real art is in getting them 
clean again, and therein lies the whole morality of our 
‘epoch. 


The world has always been as it is now. Moralists’ 
strictures will never change it. Mankind is not perfect, 
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but one age is more or less hypocritical than another, and 
then the simpletons say that its morality is high or low. 
I do not think the rich are any worse than the poor; 
man is much the same, high or low, or wherever he is. 


You must lay your account with envy and slander and 
mediocrity, and every man’s hand will be against you. 
Napoleon met with a Minister of War, Aubry by name, 
who all but sent him to the colonies. 


Some hunt heiresses, others a legacy; some fish for 
souls, yet others sell their clients, bound hand and foot. 
Everyone who comes back from the chase with his game- 
bag well filled meets with a warm welcome in good 
society. 


Don’t stick to your opinions any more than to your 
words. Ifanyoneasksfor them, let him have them—at a 
price. A man who prides himself on going in a straight 
line through life is an idiot who believes in infallibility. 
There are no such things as principles; there are only 
events, and there are no laws but those of expediency; a 
man of talent accepts events and circumstances in which 
he finds himself, and turns everything to his own ends. 
If laws and principles were fixed and invariable, nations 
would not change them as readily as we change our shirts. 
The individual is not obliged to be more particular than 
the nation. 


Do you believe that there is any absolute standard in 
this world? Despise mankind and find out the meshes 
that you can slip through in the net of the Code. The 
secret of a great success for which you are at a loss to ac- 
count is a crime that has never been found out, because it 
was properly executed. 
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Everyone believes in virtue, but who is virtuous? 
Nations have made an idol of Liberty, but what nation 
on the face of the earth is free? 


The ‘‘abysses of the human heart” in the moralist’s 
phrase, are only insidious thoughts, involuntary prompt- 
ings of personal interest. The instinct of enjoyment 
turns the scale; those rapid changes of purpose which have 
furnished the text for so much rhetoric are calculations 
prompted by the hope of pleasure. 


The bold philosopher who shall investigate the effects 
of mental action upon the physical world will doubtless 
find more than one proof of the material nature of our 
sentiments in the relations which they create between 
human beings and other animals. What physiognomist 
is as quick to discern character as a dog is to discover 
from a stranger’s face whether this is friend or no? 


We feel that we are loved. Our sentiments make them- 
selves felt in everything, even at a great distance. 


Fate seems to determine that the smallest accidents in 
life combine to urge men into a career, which is a field of 
battle where you must either slay or be slain, and cheat to 
avoid being cheated. You leave your conscience and 
your heart at the barriers, and wear a mask on entering 
into this game of grim earnest, where, as in ancient 
Sparta, you must snatch your prize without being detected, 
if you would deserve the crown. 


Napoleon himself could dine only once, and he could 
not have more mistresses than a student at the Capucine. 
Happiness depends on what lies between the sole of your 
feet and the crown of your head; and whether it cost a 
million or a hundred louis, the actual amount of pleasure 
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‘is too impossibly bad. 
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that you receive rests entirely with you, and is just exactly 
the same in any case. 


The desire for conquest springs no less from the easi- 
ness than from the difficulty of triumph, and every pas- 
sion is excited or sustained by one or other of these two 
motives which divide the empire of love. Perhaps this 
division is one result of the great question of tempera- 
ments, which after all dominates social life. The mel- 
ancholic temperament may stand in need of the tonic of 
coquetry, while those of nervous or sanguine complexion 
withdraw if they meet with too stubborn resistance. In 
other words, the lymphatic temperament is essentially 
despondent, and the rhapsodic is bilious. 


It is the wont of women to prove the impossible by the 
possible, and to annihilate facts by presentiments. 


No greatness is so great that it can rise above the laws 
of human affection, or live beyond the jurisdiction of 


_pain, as certain demagogues would have the people 
believe. , 


Believe everything you hear said of the world; nothing 


Noble natures cannot dwell in this world. What place 
indeed is there in the shallow petty frivolous thing called 
society for noble thoughts and feelings? 


Not until you are dying do you know your children. 


¥ You bring them to life; they give you your death blow. 
- You bring them into the world, and they send you out of it. 


Money brings everything to you; even your daugh- 
ters. .. A father ought always to be rich; he ought 
to keep his children well in hand, like unruly horses. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF CASAR BIROTTEAU 


EAR with its partially morbific effects is an emotion 
which puts so violent a strain upon the human 
mechanism that the mental faculties are either suddenly 
stimulated by it to the highest degree of activity, or 
reduced to the last extremity of disorganization. 


By laying bare the depths of character and the springs of 
greatness, it will be possible to comprehend how it is that 
the vicissitudes of commerce, which strong heads turn to 
their advantage, become irreparable catastrophes for 
weaker spirits. Events are never absolute; their conse- 
quences depend entirely upon the individual. The mis- 
fortune which is a stepping-stone for genius becomes a 
piscina for the Christian, a treasure for a caiclreie 
man, and for weaklings an abyss. 


Unvarying success gives assurance; and, in Paris, assur- 
ance, the sign of power, is taken for power itself. 


Opinions are caught like an infection, and put in practice 
without examining into them. 


Every life has its apogee; there is a time in every ex- 
istence when active causes bring about exactly proportion- 
ate results. This high noon of life, when the vital forces 
are evenly balanced and put forth in all the glory of their 
strength, is common not only to organic life; you will find 
it even in the history of cities and nations and institutions 
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and ideas, in commerce, and in every kind of human 
effort, for, like noble families and dynasties, these too 
have their birth and rise and fall. 


Hatred, unaccompanied by a desire for revenge, is as 
seed sown upon the granite rock. 


All self-made people hasten to plant the seeds of in- 
gratitude in their children by putting the younger genera- 
tion on a higher level. 


The bourgeois, essentially a lover of order, always (in 
theory) in rebellion against the powers that be, to whom 
in practice he punctually yields obedience, is a ferocious 
creature, take him singly, who grows tame in a crowd of 
his kind. 


The ferment of an empty brain is mistaken for the 
germination of an idea. 


For a man afflicted with any physical deformity, be it 
a club foot, lameness, a hunch-back, excessive ugliness, 
spot, blemish or disfigurement, infirmity, or other 
anomalous affection for which his progenitors are not re- 
sponsible, there are but two courses open: he must either 
make himself feared or cultivate exquisite goodness—he 
cannot afford to steer a middle course between the two 
extremes like the rest of humanity. The first alterna- 
tive requires talent, genius, or force of character; for a man 
can inspire terror by his power; to do harm, impose re- 
spect by his genius, or compel fear by his prodigious wit. 
In the second he studies to be adored; he lends himself 
admirably to feminine tyranny, and is wiser in love than 
others of irreproachable physical proportions. 
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Your true man of business regards an author with mixed 
feelings, in which alarm and curiosity are blended with 
rompassion. 


A man clings all the more tightly to gain which is not 
lawfully his; such is human nature. 


In business small trifles do more harm than a heavy loss; 
they set rumors in circulation. A loss which everyone 
knows is a definite thing, but panic knows no limits. 


Many a man has taken the confidence given by an illu- 
sion for energy.—Perhaps the half of courage is really 
hope, and the Catholic religion reckons hope among the 
virtues. Has not hope buoyed up many a weakling, 
giving him time to wait the chances which life brings? 


Those whose sentience is keenest in the diaphragm suffer 
in that region; just as those whose faculty of perception 
resides in the brain suffer in the head. In grave crises, 
the physical system is attacked at the point where the 
temperament places the spark of life in the individual; 
weaklings have colic, Napoleon grows drowsy. 


When a man’s affairs take an ugly turn he is apt to 
become the plaything of circumstances, he follows other 
people’s ideas, or his own, much as a wayfarer pursues a 
will-o’-the-wisp. He allows himself to be swept away by 
the whirlwind when he should either lie prostrate with - 
his eyes shut and let it pass over him, or rise and watch 
the direction that it takes, to escape the blast. 


Delays are the chevaux-de-frise of the law. 


Men accustomed to prosperity are apt to dwindle when 
evil days disclose that their whole power consists in a mere 
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increased facility of dealing with matters of everyday 
experience, acquired by ordinary intelligence. 


Opportunity is everything in business; success is a horse 
which, if not caught by the mane and ridden by a bold 
rider, lets fortune escape. 


Perhaps it is a mistaken policy sedulously to abstain 
from borrowing, even though you may not require the 
money; opinions differ on this head. 


Every hatred of every kind, political or private, be- 
tween woman and woman, or between man and man, 
dates from some detection. There is no cause for hate in 
compromised interest, in a wound, nor even in a box on 
the ear; such injuries as these are not irreparable. But 
to be found out in some base piece of iniquity, to be caught 
in the act! 


There is the man who has ideas, but who has not a 
penny, like all men with ideas. That sort of man spends 
and is spent, and cares for nothing. Imagine a pig roam- 
ing around a wood for truffles, and a knowing fellow on 
his tracks; that is the man with the money, who waits 
till he hears a grunt over a find. 


Money knows nobody; money has no ears; money has 
no heart. 


The merchant who does not contemplate possible in- 
solvency is like a general who does not lay his account 
with a defeat; he is only half a merchant. 


A liquidation is something like a chemical process from 
which the clever insolvent endeavors to emerge as a 
saturated solution. 
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The power of forgetting is the great secret of strong 
and creative characters; they forget after the manner of 
nature, which knows nothing of the past; with every hour 

_ she begins afresh the constant mysterious workings of her 
unwearying travail. But weak natures take their sorrows 
into their lives instead of transmuting them into the 
axioms of experience; and steeping themselves in their 

> troubles, wear themselves out by reverting daily to the - 
old unhappiness. 
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THE FIRM OF NUCINGEN 


lee ingenious condottieri of a modern industrialism, 

that has come to be the most ruthless of all warfare, 
leave anxieties to their creditors, and keep the pleasures 
for themselves. 


There are fools that love without calculation and wise 
men that calculate while they love. 


There is no such thing as absolute right; there are only 
circumstances. 


A banker is a conquering general making sacrifices on a 
tremendous scale to gain ends that no one perceives; his 
soldiers are the interests of private individuals. He has 
stratagems to plan out, partisans to bring into the field, 
ambushes to set, towns to take. 


Finance, like Time, devours its own children. 


You have yet to learn the great law of the ‘‘Improper”’ 
that rules Britain. In England you grow extremely in- 
timate with a woman in the course of an evening, at a ball 
or wherever it is; next day you meet her in the street and 
look as though you knew her again—‘‘improper.’’— 
At dinner you discover a delighful man beneath your left- 
hand neighbor’s dresscoat; a clever man; no high mighti- 
ness, no constraint, nothing of an Englishman about him. 
In accordance with the traditions of French breeding, so 
urbane, so gracious as they are, you address your neigh- 
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bor—‘‘improper.”—At a ball you walk up to a pretty 
woman to ask her to dance—‘‘improper.”” You wax en- 
thusiastic, you argue, laugh, and give yourself out, you 
fling yourself heart and soul into the conversation, you 
give expression to your real feelings, you play when you 
are at the card-table, chat while you chat, eat while you 
eat—improper! improper! improper! Stendhal, one of the 
cleverest and profoundest minds of the age, hit off the “‘im- 
proper ”’ excellently well when he said that such-and-such 
a British peer did not dare to cross his legs when he sat 
alone before his own hearth for fear of being improper. 


The blonde that has the good fortune to look extremely 
tender and yielding, while foregoing none of her rights to 
scold, to tease, to use unmeasured language, to be jealous 
without grounds, to do anything, in short, that makes 
woman adorable,—the fair-haired girl, I say, will always 
be more sure to marry than the ardent brunette. 


Nature only makes dull animals—we owe the fool to 
Society. 


In a certain sense selfish persons are the easiest to live 
with; they hate trouble, and therefore do not trouble 
other people; they never beset the lives of their fellow- 
creatures with thorny advice and captious fault-finding; 
nor do they torment you with the waspish solicitude of 
excessive affection that must know all things and rule all 
things. 


Girls, mammas, and grandmammas are all of them 
hypocrites when they fly off into sentiment over a question 
of marriage. Nobody really thinks of anything but a 
good position. If a mother marries her daughter well, 
she says she has made an excellent bargain. 
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You take five thousand francs out of my desk; to the 
hulks you go. But with a sop cleverly pushed into the 
jaws of a thousand speculators, you can cram the stock of 
any bankrupt republic or monarchy down their throats, 
even if the loan has been floated to pay interest on the 
same national debt. Nobody can complain. These are 
the real principles of the present Golden Age. 


What times we live in! When the fire of intelligence 
appears among us, it is promptly squelched by haphazard 
legislation. Almost all our lawgivers come up from little 
parishes where they studied human nature through the 
medium of the newspapers; forthwith they shut down the 
safety-valve, and when the machinery blows up there is 
weeping and gnashing of teeth! We do nothing now- 
adays but pass penal laws and levy taxes. 


If anybody should suggest that a big capitalist often is 
another word for a cut-throat, it would be a most egregi- 
ous calumny. . . . Allseems to be a paraphase of the epi- 
gram in which Montesquieu summed up /’Esprit des Lois. 
‘““Laws are like spiders’ webs; the big flies get through, 
while the little ones are caught.” 


Absolute government is the only kind of government 
under which enterprises against the spirit of the law can 
be put down. Arbitrary rule is the salvation of a country 
when it comes to the support of justice, for the right of 
mercy is strictly one-sided. 


THE SECRETS OF A PRINCESS 


[ is only those who are conscious that they are nothing 

in themselves that will waste regrets on their decline, 
and pity themselves, and turn to a past that will never 
return for them. They know instinctively that success 
will not come twice. 


We never love the men who take the office of tutor 
upon themselves; they grate overmuch on our little 
susceptibilities. 


A falsehood is soon garnished with commentaries, 
served up with the pretty art that makes a lie credible, 
and swallowed down like delicious fruit. But to make 
a truth credible!—Ah! the greatest men have perished in 
that attempt. 


It is the glory of civilization to have created woman 
where nature stopped short at the female; nature cared 
for nothing but the perpetuation of the species, whereas 
civilization invented the perpetuation of desire; and, in 
short, discovered love, the fairest of man’s religions. 


There are moments, surely, when a woman looks more 
beautiful for the desire to please; the will counts for some- 
thing in the changes that pass over a face. If persons of 
sanguine or melancholic temperament turn sallow and 
the lymphatic grow livid under the influence of violent 
emotion, surely it must be conceded that desire and hope 
and joy are great beautifiers of the complexion; they glow 
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in brilliant light from the eyes, kindling beauty in a face 
with fresh brightness like that of a sunny morning. 


Some women’s faces baffle science by their repose and 
fineness, and leave observation at fault; the opportunity 
of studying them while the passions speak is hard to come 
by; when the passions have spoken it is too late; by that 
time a woman is old, she does not care to dissimulate. 


Women have an art of investing their utterances with a 
certain peculiar sacramental virtue; they can impart an 
indescribable something to their words, a thrill that gives 
them a wider significance, a greater depth; and, unless the 
charmed auditor subsequently takes it into his head to ask 
himself what those words really meant, the effect is at- 
tained—which is the peculiar aim and object of eloquence. 


A man above other men is the man whom all women de- 
sire to find, even if they only mean to play with him; the 
power that they consent to obey for the sake of gaining 
control of it. 


Men have two sides to their characters. One side they 
show at home, to their wives; it is their true character 
that appears in private life; the mask is taken off, dissimu- 
lation is at an end; they do not trouble to seem other 
than they are; they are themselves—often they are hor- 
rible. They are great, noble, and generous for the rest of 
the world, for the King, and the Court, and the salons; 
they wear a costume embroidered with virtues and bediz- 
ened with fine language; they possess exquisite qualities 
in abundance. What a shocking farce it is! And yet 
there are people who wonder at the smile some women 
wear, at their air of superiority over their husbands, their 
indifference——. 
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As for women who give themselves out for “‘misunder- 
stood’? and victims of ill-sorted unions who take them- 
selves dramatically and pose as interesting persons—that 
kind of thing seems to me hopelessly vulgar, and authors 
have ended by making such women very ridiculous. One 
must either submit, and there is no more to be said, or one 
resists and finds amusement. In either case a woman 
should keep silence. How silly it is to complain! Ifa 
woman is not equal to the circumstances, if she fails in 
tact, or sense, or subtlety, she deserves her fate. Are not 
women queensin France? They play with you when they 
choose, as they choose, and for as long as they choose. 


I have often heard contemptible little creatures regret 
that they were women, and I always pitied them. 
If I had the choice, I would be a woman over again. 
Ah! the pleasure and pride of owing your triumphs to 
strength, to all the power put in your hands by laws of 
your own framing! And when we see you at our feet, 
doing and saying foolish things for our sakes, is it not 
intoxicating joy, to feel that the woman’s weakness 
triumphs? So, when we succeed, we are bound to keep 
silence under penalty of losing our ascendency. And 
after a defeat, a woman’s pride bids her be silent. The 
slave’s silence frightens the master. 


A man’s character as a lover is revealed by very small 
signs and tokens. If a woman is learned in this lore, she 
can tell from a gesture what she has to expect; much as | 
Cuvier could examine a fragment of a fossil foot and say, 
“This belonged to an animal that lived so many thousand 
years ago; its habit was amphibious, carnivorous, herbivor- 
ous, or what not; it had no horns, and so forth.” 


Some women put their lover before their children just 
as most women are mothers rather than wives. The two 
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instincts of wifely love and motherhood, developed as 
they are by social conditions, often come into conflict ina 
woman’s heart. One of them must necessarily supplant 
the other unless both kinds of love are equally strong, as 
sometimes happens with an extraordinary woman, the 
glory of our sex. A man of genius surely will understand 
these things; fools wonder at them, yet they are none the 
less foundedin nature. I will go further, they are justifi- 
able by difference in character, temperament, situation, 
and the nature of the attachment. 


THE GOVERNMENT CLERKS 


E ordinary imperfect school education develops 
great ambitions and little capacity for realizing them. 


In spite of all the senseless, rhetorical abuse of money, 
you must take your stand at the foot of a column of 
figures; you must bow down before arithmetic, and kiss 
the cloven foot of the Golden Calf. 


Among women, as among men, there are certain types 
that can mould society to their own wish. But as, in the 
natural world, not every young sapling shoots up into a 
tree, and small fry are more numerous than full-grown 
fish, so, in the artificial world called society, many a 
human creature who might have done great things, many 
an Athanase Granson, is doomed to perish undeveloped, 
like the seeds that fall on stony ground. 


He was ‘‘too honest’’—this reproach in the mouths of 
some women is as good as a certificate of idiocy. 


Everybody all the world over takes a wife’s estimate 
into account in forming an opinion of a man. 


Among officials, as among artists, there are many 
abortive designs for one that sees light. Which saying 
brings us back to Buffon’s apophthegm, ‘‘Genius is 
patience.” 
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In every life, however illustrious or obscure, in the 
careers of dumb animals as of secretaries-general, is there 
not a zenith and a nadir?—a period when glossiness and 
sleekness reach a climax, and prosperity reaches its utmost 
radiance of glory? 


It is the wont of the moralist to pour forth his in- 
dignation upon transcendent abominations. Crimes for 
him are deeds that bring a man into the police-courts, 
social subtleties escape his analysis; the ingenuity which 
gains its ends with the Code for a weapon is either too 
high or too low, he has neither magnifying glass nor 
telescope; he must have good, strong-colored horrors, 
abundantly visible to the naked eye. 


Mediocrities form the kernel of the political world. 


People are not on the lookout for hidden merits in these 
days; on the contrary, if a man puts himself in evidence by 
going into society, keeping up his connections and making 
new ones, he is sure to get on. 


No woman likes to listen to another woman’s praises; 
they one and all keep a word in reserve, so as to put a 
little vinegar to the panegyric. 


Casuistry becomes a very storehouse of subtleties from 
which self-interest selects shifts and evasions. 


The first white hairs are the signal for the last passions; 
and these are the most tumultuous of all, for they are 
stimulated by the last heat of youth and the sense of ex- 
haustion. The fortieth year is the age for follies, the age 
when a man desires to be loved for his own sake. To love 
at forty is no longer sufficient in itself, as it used to be 
when he was young and could be happy in falling in love 
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at random in Cherubino’s fashion. At forty nothing less 
than all will satisfy a man, and he is afraid lest he should 
obtain nothing; whereas at five-and-twenty he has so 
much that it is not worth while to exert his will. There 
is so much strength to spare at five-and-twenty that it 
might be squandered with impunity; but at forty a man 
takes abuse of strength for vigor. 


How far should we go without illusions? On the 
strength of illusions we struggle with the difficulties of art 
while we scarce keep the wolf from the door, we digest 
the rudiments of the sciences with faith drawn from the 
same source. Illusions mean unbounded faith, and the 
supernumerary has faith in the administration. He does 
not take it for the unfeeling, cold-blooded, hard-hearted 
system that it is. 


A woman’s heart will always be a secret for the cleverest 
of men. 


The power of pettiness is like the penetrating force of 
the grub which brings down the elm-tree by cutting a 
ring under the bark. 

Private secretaries are as much to be pitied as women 
or white paper,—they must take all that is put upon 
them. Like a virtuous wife, a private secretary is bound 
to display his talents in private only, and for his em- 
ployer. If he exhibits his abilities in public, he is ruined. 


Spite when combined with self-interest is a very fair sub- 
stitute for intelligence. 


Virgin natures possess an unusual degree of that inex- 
plicable power of second sight which perhaps depends 
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upon an unjaded nervous system, upon the sensibility of 
an organization that may be called new. 


A man is easy to hoax through his day-dreams, because 
he is a willing accomplice. 


Napoleon, and Napoleon alone, might employ young 
men if he chose; no considerations led him to pause. And 
so it fell out that since the fall of that mighty Will, 
energy has deserted authority; and in France, of all coun- 
tries in the world, the contrast between slackness and 
vigor is a dangerous one. 


The large body of the people are quick to grasp but one 
idea—the idea of riot. 


Make it a principle never to be let in with friends or 
relatives; for you get your death only through your 
weakest spot. 


If a man has nothing but principles and ability, he will 
always be very badly off, even with a pretty wife. 


A woman may have no objection to be discovered half 
dressed with her hair about her shoulders; if all her hair is 
her own, she is a gainer by the incident; but no woman 
cares to be seen sweeping out her rooms, there is a loss of 
‘“seemliness’’ in it. 


A clever, pretty woman creates her own atmosphere, as 
it were; nerves are relaxed and sentiments softened in 


her presence. 
You are never punished except for doing a kindness. 


After all, I know of nothing more flattering to a woman’s 
vanity than the knowledge that she stimulates a jaded 


palate. 
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You may shift a man’s interests, you cannot shift men; 
they make too much outcry, whereas the francs are dumb. 


To think of the poor simple provincials that intrench 
themselves in their armchairs by the fireside and rejoice 
over the independence of the organs of opinion! Ha! 
ha! 


Women understand the art of polite treachery better 
than we men do. 


It is the greatest possible mistake in life to quarrel with 
a really clever man. 


She knew how to enter a room; all women will appre- 
ciate the meaning of that phrase. 


When you have taken leave of your wits, do you want a 
bullet for ballast in your brains? 


Do you know that there are no more than fifty or sixty 
dangerous heads at a time in a nation, and that in those 
fifty or sixty the intellect is on a level with their ambition? 
The whole art of government consists in finding out 
those heads, so that you may buy them or cut them off. 


SARRASSINE 


Pare se ee es 


EAVING monstrosities aside, are not all human 
: sentiments dissolved by ghastly disillusionment? 
Children torture mothers by their bad conduct or their 
ack of affection. Wives are betrayed. Mistresses are — 

t aside, abandoned. ‘Talk of NES ‘Is there 


FACINO CANE 


HERE are violent passions which drive a man to good 
or evil, making him a hero or a convict. 


Observation has come to be an instinct with me; a 
faculty of penetrating to the soul without neglecting the 
body; or rather, a power of grasping external details so 
thoroughly that they never detained me for a moment, and 
at once I passed beyond and through them. I could enter 
into the life of the human creatures whom I watched, just 
as the dervish in the Arabian Nighis could pass into any 
soul or body after pronouncing a certain formula. 
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COUSIN BETTY 


N idiot of a perfumer—retired from business—who 
has one idea in his head, is a stronger man than a 
clever fellow who has a thousand. 


Virtue is always a little too rigid; it overlooks the shades 
and instincts by help of which we are able to tack when 
in a false position. 


Not a penny of capital but a determination to get on, is 
the best capital a man can have. Money may be eaten 
through, but you don’t eat through your determination. 


Perfect and striking beauties are finished with peculiar 
care by Nature, who bestows on them all her choicest gifts 
—distinction, dignity, grace, refinement, elegance, flesh 
of a superior texture, and a complexion mingled in the 
unknown laboratory where good luck presides. These 
beautiful creatures all have something in common; 
Bianca Capella whose portrait is one of Bronzino’s master- 
pieces; Jean Goujon’s Venus, painted from the famous 
Diane de Poitiers; Signora Olympia, whose picture adorns 
the Doria gallery; Ninon, Madame du Barry, Madame 
Tallien, Mademoiselle Georges, Madame Récamier,—all 
these women who preserved their beauty in spite of years 
of passion, and a life of excess and pleasure, have in figure, 
frame, and in the character of their beauty certain striking 
resemblances, enough to make one believe that there is in 
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the ocean of generations an Aphrodisian current whence 
every such Venus is born, all daughters of the same salt 
wave. 


Well-born women, their husband’s equals, feel the im- 
pulse to annoy them, to mark the points of their tolerance, 
like points at billiards, by some stinging word, partly ina 
spirit of diabolical malice, and to secure the upper hand or 
the right of turning the tables. 


A young man’s flirtations do not damage his fortune; 
but when a man is fifty, the Graces claim payment. At 
that age love becomes vice; insensate vanities come into 


play. 


Eccentricities—a word invented by the English to 
describe the craziness not of the asylum, but of respect- 
able households. 


As a rule, our confidence is given to inferiors rather 
than to those above us. 


The savage had only impulse; the civilized man has 
impulses and ideas. And in the savage the brain retains, 
as we may say, but few impressions, it is wholly at the 
mercy of the feeling that rushes in upon it; while in the 
civilized man, ideas sink into the heart and change it; he 
has a thousand interests and many feelings, while the 


savage has but one at a time. This is the cause of the | 


transient ascendency of a child over its parents, which 
ceases as soon as it is satisfied; in the man who is still one 
with nature, this cause is constant. This somewhat 
treacherous class of natures, which are commoner among 
the lower orders than is supposed, account for the conduct 
of the populace during revolutions. 
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Virtue considers itself fair enough, unadorned, to be at 
no pains to please; and then all really virtuous persons, 
for the hypocrites do not count, have some slight doubt as 
to their position; they believe that they are cheated in the 
bargain of life as a whole, and they indulge in acid com- 
ments, after the fashion of those who think themselves 
unappreciated. 


The noblest sentiments, carried to an extreme, can pro- 
duce mischief as great as do the worst vices. Bonaparte 
was made Emperor for having fired on the people, at a 
stone’s throw from the spot where Louis XVI lost his 
throne and his head because he would not allow a certain 
Monsieur Sauce to be hurt. 


In the begetting of works of art, there is as much chance 
in the character of the offspring as there is in a family of 
children; that some will be happily graced, born beautiful, 
and costing their mothers little suffering, creatures on 
whom everything smiles, and with whom everything 
succeeds; in short, genius, like love, has its fairer blossoms. 


Genuine passions have an unerring instinct. Set a 
greedy man before a dish of fruit and he will make no 
mistake, but take the choicest even without seeing it. In 
the same way, if you allow a girl who is well brought up 
to choose a husband for herself, if she is in a position to 
meet the man of her heart, rarely will she blunder. The 
act of nature in such cases is known as love at first sight; 
and in love, first sight is practically second sight. 


Give a Paris woman at bay four-and-twenty hours, and 
she will overthrow a ministry. 


This modern art of love uses a vast amount of evan- 
gelical phrases in the service of the Devil. 
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An oath may be taken by a look and a nod more 
solemnly than one sworn in a court of justice. 


Virginity, like every other monstrosity, has its special 
richness, its absorbing greatness. Life, whose forces are 
always economized, assumes in the virgin creature an 
incalculable power of resistance and endurance. The 
brain is reinforced in the sum-total of its reserve energy. 
When really chaste natures need to call on the resources of 
body and soul, and are required to act or to think, they 
have muscles of steel, or intuitive knowledge in their 
intelligence—diabolical strength, or the black magic of 
the Will. 


A marshal of France may have saved the Emperor or 
his country; ‘‘He paid on the nail” will always be the 
highest praise he can have from a tradesman. 


Money never yet missed the slightest opportunity of 
showing its stupidity. 


In revolutions, as in storms at sea, solid treasure goes 
to the bottom, and light trifles are floated to the surface. 


Favor can make for us sheets of purple, without a rose- 
leaf to wrinkle them; Favor, the halting divinity who 
moves more slowly for men of genius than either Justice 
or Fortune, because Jove has not chosen to bandage her 
eyes. Hence, lightly deceived by the display of im- 
posters, and attracted by their frippery and trumpets, 
she spends the time in seeing them and the money in 
paying them which she ought to devote to seeking 
men of merit in the nooks where they hide. 


Vice does not triumph so easily ; it resembles genius in so 
far that they both need a concurrence of favorable condi- 
tions to develop the coalition of fortune and gifts. 
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Machiavellis in petticoats are the most dangerous of 
the sisterhood; of every evil class of Parisian women, they 
are the worst. A mere courtesan carries in her frank dis- 
honor a warning signal as conspicuous as the red lamp of a 
house of ill-fame or the flaring lights of a gambling hell. 
A man knows that they light him to his ruin. 


Interests invariably fall asunder in the end; vicious 
natures can always agree. 


The joys of gratified hatred are the fiercest and strong- 
est the heart can know. Love is the gold, hatred the iron 
of the mine of feeling that lies buried in us. 


Love and hatred are feelings that feed on themselves; 
but of the two, hatred has the longer vitality. Love is 
restricted within limits of power; it derives its energies 
from life and lavishness. Hatred is like death, like 
avarice; it is, so to speak, an active abstraction, above 
beings and things. 


Grief, like pleasure, infects the atmosphere. A first 
glance into any home is enough to tell you whether love 
or despair reigns there. 


Men marked for death believe in life as galley-slaves 
believe in liberty. 


Women, when they have made a sheep of a man, al- 
ways tell him that he is a lion with a will of iron. 


Beauty is the greatest of human gifts for power. Every 
power that has no counterpoise, no autocratic control, 
leads to abuses and folly. Despotism is the madness of 
power; in woman the despot is caprice. 
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To muse, to dream, to conceive of fine works, is a de- 
lightful occupation. It is like smoking a magic cigar 
or leading the life of a courtesan who follows her own 
fancy. The work then floats in all the grace of infancy, 
in the mad joy of conception, with the fragrant beauty 
of a flower, and the aromatic juices of a fruit enjoyed in 
anticipation. 


The man who can but sketch his purpose beforehand in 
words is regarded as a wonder, and every artist and 
writer possesses that faculty. But gestation, fruition, 
and laborious rearing of the offspring, putting it to bed 
every night full fed with milk, embracing it anew 
every morning with the inexhaustible affection of a 
mother’s heart, licking it clean, dressing it a hundred times 
in the richest garb only to be instantly destroyed; then 
never to be cast down at the convulsions of this headlong 
life till the living masterpiece is perfected which in sculp- 
ture speaks to every eye, in literature to every intellect, 
in painting to every memory, in music to every heart !— 
This is the task of execution. The hand must be ready at 
every instant to come forward and obey the brain. But 
the brain has no more command over the creative faculties 
than the heart has over love. 


The habit of creativeness, the indefatigable love of 
motherhood which makes a mother—that miracle of 
nature which Raphael so perfectly understood—the - 
maternity of the brain, in short, which is so difficult to 
develop, is lost with prodigiousease. Inspiration is the 
opportunity of genius. She does not indeed dance on the 
razor’s edge, she is in the air and flies away with the 
suspicious swiftness of a crow; she wears no scarf by which 
the poet can clutch her; her hair is a flame; she vanishes 
like the lovely rose and white flamingo, the sportman’s 
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despair. And work, again, is a weariful struggle, alike 
dreaded and delighted in by these lofty and powerful 
natures who so often are broken by it. A great poet of 
our day has said in speaking of this overwhelming labor, 
““T sit down to it in despair, but I leave it with regret.” 
Be it known to all who are ignorant! If the artist does 
not throw himself into his work as Curtius sprang into the 
gulf, as a soldier leads a forlorn hope without a moment’s 
thought, and if when he is in the crater he does not dig 
on as a miner does when the earth has fallen in on him; if he 
contemplates the difficulties before him instead of con- 
quering them one by one, like the lovers in the fairy tales, 
who to win their princesses overcome ever new enchant- 
ments, the work remains incomplete; it perishes in the 
studio where creativeness becomes impossible, and the 
artist looks on at the suicide of his own talent. 


Sculpture—like dramatic art—is at once the most diffi- 
cult and the easiest of all arts. You have but to copy a 
model, and the task is done; but to give it a soul, to make 
it typical by creating a man or a woman—this is the sin of 
Prometheus. Such triumphs in the annals of sculpture 
may be counted as we count the few poets among men. 
Michael Angelo, Michel Columb, Jean Goujon, Phidias, 
Praxiteles, Polycletes, Puget, Canova, Albert Durer, are 
the brothers of Milton, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Tasso, 
Homer, and Moliére. And such an achievement is so 
stupendous that a single statue is enough to make a man 
immortal, as Figaro, Lovelace, and Manon Lescaut have 
immortalized Beaumarchais, Richardson, and the Abbé 


_ Prévost. 


Superficial thinkers—and there are many in the artist 
world—have asserted that sculpture lives only by the 
nude, that it died with the Greeks, and that modern 
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vesture makes it impossible. But, in the first place, the 
Ancients have left sublime statues entirely clothed—the 
Polyhymnia, the Julia, and others, and we have not found 
one-tenth of all their works; and then, let any lover of art 
goto Florence and see Michael Angelo’s Penseroso, or to 
the Cathedral of Mainz, and behold the Virgin by Albert 
Durer, who has created a living woman out of ebony, un- 
der her threefold drapery, with the most flowing, the softest 
hair that ever a waiting-maid combed through; let all 
the ignorant flock thither, and they will acknowledge that 
genius can give mind to drapery, to armor, to a robe, and 
fill it with a body, just as man leaves the stamp of his 
individuality and habits of life on the clothes he 
wears. 


Perpetual work is the law of art as it is the law of life, 
for art is idealized creation. Hence great artists and per- 
fect poets wait neither for commissions nor for purchasers. 
They are constantly creating today, tomorrow, always. 
The result is the habit of work, the unfailing apprehen- 
sion of the difficulties which keep them in close intercourse 
with the Muse and her productive forces. Canova lived 
in his studio, as Voltaire lived in his study; and so must 
Homer and Phidias have lived. 


Half-artists are delightful; men like them and cram 
them with praise; they even seem superior to the true 
artists, who are taxed with conceit, unsociableness, con-_ 
tempt of the laws of society. This is why: Great men are 
theslaves of their work. Their indifference to outer things, 
their devotion to their work, make simpletons regard them 
as egotists, and they are expected to wear the same garb 
as the dandy who fulfills the trivial evolutions called social 
duties. Such men want the lions of the Atlas to be 
combed and scented like a lady’s poodle. These artists, 
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who are too rarely matched to meet their fellows, fall into 
habits of solitary exclusiveness; they are inexplicable to 
the majority, which, as we know, consists mostly of fools— 
of the envious, the ignorant, and the superficial. 


There is in the Slav a childish element, as there is in all 
these primitively wild nations which have overflowed into 
civilization rather than become civilized. The race has 
spread like an inundation, and has covered a large portion of 
the globe. It inhabits deserts whose extent is so vast that it 
expands at its ease; there is no jostling there, as there is in 
Europe, and civilization is impossible without the con- 
stant friction of minds and interests. The Ukraine, 
Russia, the plains by the Danube, in short the Slav na- 
tions, are a connecting link between Europe and Asia, 
between civilization and barbarism. Thus the Pole, the 
wealthiest member of the Slav family, has in his character 
all the childishness and inconsistency of a beardless race. 
He has courage, spirit, and strength; but cursed with in- 
stability, that courage, strength, and energy have neither 
method nor guidance; for the Pole displays a variability 
resembling that of the winds which blow across that vast 
plain broken with swamps; and though he has the im- 
petuosity of the snow squalls that wrench and sweep away 
buildings, like those aerial avalanches he is lost in the 
first pool and melts into water. Man always assimilates 
something from the surroundings in which he lives. Per- 
petually at strife with the Turk, the Pole has imbibed a 
taste for Oriental splendor; he often sacrifices what is 
needful for the sake of display. The men dress themselves 
out like women, yet the climate has given them the tough 
— constitution of Arabs. | 


If you show a Pole a precipice, he is bound to leap it. 
As a nation they have the very spirit of cavalry; they 
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fancy they can ride down every obstacle and come out 
victorious. 


A woman seen by allis a woman wished for. Hence the 
terrible power of actresses. 


Passion raises the nervous tension of a woman to the 
ecstatic pitch at which presentiment is as acute as the 
insight of a clairvoyant. 


A man of superior intellect and an idiot equally crave 
for the ideal and for enjoyment; all alike go in search of 
the mysterious womanly compound, so rare that at last 
it is usually found to be a work in two volumes. This 
craving is a depraved impulse due to society. 


A woman is not a courtesan for the wishing! 


Life is a garment; when it is dirty, we must brush it; 
when it is ragged, it must be patched; but we keep it as 
long as we can. 


In the great storms of life we act like the captain of a 
ship who, under the stress of a hurricane, lightens the 
ship of its heaviest cargo. 


Lofty souls and hearts come too late to a comprehen- 
sion of the world and its ways. 


There is no arguing with passion. The slaves of their 
passions are as deaf as they are blind. | 


I do not regard a bill-broker as one of the human race! 


One-half of society spends its life in watching the other 
half. Notaries and lawyers have mistrusted their clients 
quite as much as their adversaries. And what is the 
cause of this deep-seated evil? The decay of religion and 
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the pre-eminence of finance, which is simply solidified 
selfishness. Money used not to be everything; there 
were some kinds of superiority that ranked above it— 
nobility, genius, service done to the State. But nowa- 
days the law takes wealth as the universal standard, and 
regards it as the measure of public capacity. 


Are folly and vanity not forces on a par with true 
greatness of soul? The causes that act on the springs of 
the soul seem to be quite independent of the results. Can 
it be that the fortitude which upholds a great criminal is 
the same as that with which a Champcenetz so proudly 
walks to the scaffold? 


Life cannot go on without much forgetting! 


Parents may hinder their children’s marriage, but 
children cannot interfere with the insane acts of their 
parents in their second childhood. 


COUSIN PONS 


HE chill which old age spreads about itself is a cold 

north wind, a communicable cold which perceptibly 
lowers the social temperature, especially if old age is 
ugly and poor. Old and ugly and poor—is not this to be 
thrice old? 


If the world accuses anyone, it usually finds him guilty 
and condemns him into the bargain. 


Man lives only by some personal satisfaction. The 
man without passion, the perfectly righteous man, is not 
human; he is a monster, an angel without wings. The 
angel of Christian mythology has nothing but a head. 
On earth, the ‘‘moral” person is a sufficiently tiresome 
Grandison, for whom the very Venus of the Crossroads is 
sexless. 


Where will you find the man who is in love with his 
means of earning a livelihood? For it is with a profession 
as with marriage; in the long run you are sensible of 
nothing but the annoyances. 


Who dares bid farewell to a fixed habit? Many a man 
on the brink of suicide has been plucked back on the 
threshold of death by the memory of the café where he 
plays his nightly game of dominoes. 


A German’s naiveté does not invariably last him 
through his life; in some cases it fails after a certain age; 
220 
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and even as a cultivator of the soil brings water from afar 
by means of irrigation channels, so, from the springs of his 
youth, does the Teuton draw the simplicity which disarms 
suspicion—the perennial supplies with which he fertilizes 
his labors in every field of science, art, or commerce. 


Germans sometimes throw fortifications of folios 
around the simplest questions, lest haply any fool should 
fall into their intellectual excavations; and indeed, if you 
fathom these abysses, at the bottom there is nothing to 
be found but a German. 


Nothing so fortifies a friendship as a belief on the part. 
of one friend that he is superior to the other. 


Unfortunately men will do more for a Pompadour than 
for a virtuous queen; such is human nature. 


“Just one more day, and tomorrow”. . . ah! to- 
morrow. In lives of dissipation, Today is a prodigious 
coxcomb, but Tomorrow is a very poltroon, taking fright 
at the big words of his predecessor. Today is the brag- 
gadocio of comedy, Tomorrow the clown of modern 
pantomime. 


The passion inspired in another may be unwelcome, but 
it will always be gratifying to self-love. 


Women, generally speaking, hold a creed peculiar to 
themselves, a code of their own; to them anything which 
serves their interests or their passions is true. 


Passion, justice, policy, and great social forces never 
take into account the condition ot the human creature 


_ whom they strike down. 
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I think that no one save God in heaven can have any 
right to do good, and that is why all those who meddle in 
His work are so cruelly punished. 


There are moments in our lives when the sensation that 
our friend is near is all that we can tolerate. The spoken 
consoling word aggravates the wound and only reveals 
the depths of our pain. 


The persecutions of the Middle Ages compelled the 
Jews to wear rags, to snuffle and whine and groan over 
their property in self-defense, till the habits induced by 
the necessities of other times have come to be, as usual, 
instinctive, a racial defect. 


Don’t talk of families to me! A family, as the old 
actor said of the tongue, is the best and the worst of all 
things. 


Now and then the vein of genius gives out, and at such 
times the Parisian may turn supercilious; he is not always 
willing to bow down and gild mediocrity. 


Each rank in life finds its own level, and there abides. 
None but a chosen few care to climb the heights, few can 
feel at ease in the presence of their betters, or take their 
places among them, like Beaumarchais letting fall the 
watch of the great lord who tried to humiliate him. And 
if there are a few who can even rise to a higher social level, 
those among them who can throw off their swaddling- 
clothes are rare and great exceptions. 


To kill a relative of whom you are tired is something; 
but to inherit his property afterwards—that is real 
pleasure! 
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There are hard, ill-natured beings, goaded by distress 
or disease into active malignity, that yet entertain dia- 
metrically opposed sentiments with a like degree of 
vehemence. If Richelieu was a good hater, he was no 
less a good friend. 


Some troubles, like a protested note of a solvent debtor, 
bear interest. 


Sick people, generally speaking, and those more particu- 
larly who lie within the sweep of the scythe of Death, 
cling to their positions with the same passionate energy 
that the beginner displays to gain a start in life. 


It has been wont of sculptors, ancient and modern, to 
set a tutelary genius with a lighted torch upon either side 
ofatomb. Those torches that light up the paths of death 
throw light for dying eyes upon the spectacle of a life’s 
mistakes and sins; the carved stone figures express great 
ideas, they are symbols of a fact in human experience. 
The agony of death has its own wisdom. Not seldom a 
simple girl, scarcely more than a child, will grow wise with 
the experience of a hundred years, will gain prophetic 
vision, judge her family, and see clearly through all pre- 
tenses, atthe near approach of Death. Hereinlies Death’s 


poetry. 


When simple, straightforward folk begin to dissimulate, 
they are formidable indeed ; they are exactly like children, 
setting their unsuspected snares with the perfect craft of 
the savage. 


In this land of ours, besotted with the notion of Equal- 
ity, the inequality of conditions is glaringly apparent 


~ everywhere and in everything. 
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Character is the great social force. 


Russians are by nature imitative; imitative indeed to 


such an extent that the diseases of civilization break out 
among them in epidemics. 


THE MIDDLE CLASSES 


PASTEUR accomplishments procure a spurious suc- 
cess which deceives the young and deludes them as 
to the future. 


Charm, when it has its origin in feeling, leaves a deep 
impression; but when it is the outcome of artifice, like 
spurious eloquence, it enjoys only a temporary triumph; it 
strives for effect at any cost. But how many philosophers 
are there in the world who can compare and judge? By 
the time ordinary people have discovered the way it is 
done, the trick is played. 


Vanity, without question, is at the root of philanthropy. 
In the arts—and Moliére perhaps ranked hypocrisy 


with the arts by placing Tartuffe immortally among the 
actor-tribe—there is a pitch of perfection above talent, 


_ to which only genius can attain. There is so faint a line 


; 


between a work of genius and a work of talent that only a 
man of genius can appreciate the distance which divides 
Raphael from Correggio, Titian from Rubens. The vul- 
gar are deceived; the stamp of genius is a certain appear- 
ance of facility. The work of genius, in fact, must at 
first sight look quite ordinary, so natural is it, above all 
things, even in the loftiest subjects. A great many 
peasant-women carry a baby just as the famous Madonna 
of Dresden carried hers——The crowning triumph of art in 
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a man ofacertain ability is to have it said of him later: 
‘‘He would have taken any one in!”’ 


At the age of forty a woman, particularly if she has 
tasted the poisoned apple of passion, is aware of a solemn 
dread; she realizes that two deaths await her—that of the 
body and that of the heart. 


Neither the church nor the world speaks of happiness 
and love, but mention only duty and submission. 


Many men derive superiority from the boldness or diffi- 
culty of an undertaking; the energy they must display 
gives firmness to their muscles; they throw all their 
strength into it, and then, whether they achieve success 
or meet with defeat, the world is surprised to discover that 
they are small or mean or worn out. 


Fame must have her trumpet, she cannot be heard if 
she speaks in a whisper; and without fame of what use is 
talent? 


Vain people can be managed by working on their con- 
ceit or by threats; money-grabbers by attacking or filling 
their purse. 


Common sense when disguised as a jest makes a far 
deeper impression on some natures than it does unaided. 


True love always shrouds itself in the mystery of bash- 
fulness, even in its manner of expressing itself, for it is its 
own evidence; it does not feel, as spurious love feels, the 
need for lighting a blaze. 


An artist friend of mine said to a pupil, who was lament- 
ing the immense difficulties in the way of producing a 
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masterpiece of art: “‘My dear boy, if it were not so the 
footman would do it!” 


An ideal often leads to the rejection of a flawed diamond 
by a girl who, as a woman, will worship paste. 


None of the misdeeds which the law fails to touch go 
unpunished; the social verdict is even more severe than 
that of any tribunal. 


You have just done these people a very great service; 
that is never forgiven. You thought you could do won- 
ders by loading them with kindness, and now that they 
are independent they will treat you as dirt; the human 
heart is made so, especially the heart of the middle classes. 


It is more difficult to keep a level head in good than in 
bad fortune. 


Nothing binds and subdues men more effectually than 
the experience of a common repulse. 


Family consideration is a rock ahead of all brave resolve. 


Much warlike thunder has lowered its tone before the 
will of a woman accustomed to domineer. 


Some never see the face of true piety, but only its mask. 
Repentant Magdalens always insist on pretending to live 
in a desert with a death’s head for company. They 
fancy it impossible to be saved on cheaper terms. 


Do you know to what I should compare a man of 
imagination thrown into the middle-class environment? 
To Daniel cast into the lions’ den—minus the miracle. 


Necessity, position! merely empty words which have 
no terror for a superior man, but which frighten fools as if 
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they were formidable impediments. Necessity! Does 
it exist for choicer spirits, for those who realize what Will 
‘means? 


Among Hungarians, a primitive and almost barbarous 
race, when a door is open, it is wide open; when it is shut, 
it is double-locked. 


There are men to whom the intellectual character of 
their hearers is a matter of indifference; a fool or a clever 
man serves equally well to spur them to think aloud, and 
either is an equally efficient exciting cause. 


Great agitations of soul are like storms which purify 
the atmosphere; they give tone and bring counsel of 
strong and generous resolve. 


A paper working within prescribed limits ought to be a 
lens, which, being steadily focused to a certain spot, makes 
the gun go off at the right moment. 


He who has once dabbled in journalism will dabble in it 
again—the prediction is as certain as that relating to 
drunkards. Every man who has known that life of fevered 
occupation and comparative idleness and independence; 
who has wielded that power over intellect, art, talent, 
glory, virtue, ridicule, and even over truth itself; who has 


strutted on the platform raised by his own hands and ful- 


filled the functions of the tribunal with which his own 
authority has invested him; who has, in short, if only for an 
hour, been the representative of public opinion, arrogating 
his own dignity by unanimous vote, and when thrown 
back into private life feeling himself in exile, like royalty 
sent to Cherbourg,—as soon as the opportunity offers, 
anxiously stretches out a hand to snatch back his crown. 


~ 
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The public—everybody knows what that means. To 
one who has launched any sort of work in print, the public 
is composed of five or six intimate acquaintances, who, 
short of quarreling with the author, cannot escape making 
some comment on his lucubrations. 


With the middle-class mind, words are a coinage which 
pass current without examination. It is fired or soothed 
by a word, indignant or enraptured. 


That happiness which is meant only for commoner 
souls is the greatest burden, the greatest snare to those 
who have any exceptionally high calling. 


To a miserly mind small advantages are frequently a 
determining factor in important transactions. 
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A caricature of the year 1838 by Benjam 


THE GONDREVILLE MYSTERY 


NOEENG crushes timid people more deeply than the 
sense of unmerited and hopeless discredit. What 
painter will ever depict the sorrows of timidity? 


In a manner, in a guttural voice, in an imperious 
glance, there is that indescribable something, that inex- 
plicable power which never fails to inspire awe; even 
when it is only the appearance of power; for in a fool 
vacuity is very easily mistaken for depth. Genuine 
depth is incomprehensible to the ordinary mind. For this 
reason the populace admires whatever it cannot under- 
stand. 


When love and hate are blended in thoughts, those two 
contrary feelings are sufficient to bring out all the powers 
of the soul and all the forces of life, especially at the age of 
three-and-twenty. 


It is the misfortune of a usurper that he is bound to 
have two separate sets of enemies, those who gave him his 
crown, and those from whom he took it. 


Treachery stinks prodigiously, and primitive folk smell 
it afar off. 


The spy—for all distinctions among agents of police 
are labeled with one vigorous epithet by a public that has 
never cared to find separate names to suit the various 
practitioners of a leech-craft indispensable to govern- 
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ments—the spy has something about him that is excep- 
tional and curious; he never resents anything. He pos- 
sesses the Christian humility of the priest; his eyes are 
used to bear scorn; he raises, as it were, a barrier between 
himself and the multitude of fools who do not understand 
him. Insults he meets with brows of brass; he moves to 
his goal like some creature encased in a shell that nothing 
short of a cannon-ball can pierce; and like his prototype 
of the carapace, he is the more furious when wounded 
because he believed himself secure in his armor. 


Every defeated party has said since the world began 
that there would be an end of the prosperity of the 
victorious side. 


If people would be honest they would perhaps admit 
that misfortunes never burst upon them without some 
warning beforehand, either from without or within; but 
there are many who only recognize the profound signifi- 
cance of the portent, mysterious or otherwise, after the 
calamity has befallen them. 


Innocent or guilty, take flight for the frontier. When 
youare there you can establish your innocence. You may 
get over a conviction obtained for contempt of court, but 
there is no getting over a conviction obtained by popular 
clamor, a foregone conclusion from the first. Remember 
what President de Harley said—‘‘If I were accused of 
carrying off the towers of Notre Dame, the first thing I. 
should do would be to run away.” 


The condition of suspended judgment required by 
Descartes is as difficult to obtain in the human mind as is 
a vacuum in nature; and the mental process which secures 
the result is something as abnormal and artificial as the 


sl 
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action of an air-pump. People have an opinion of some 
sort under all circumstances. 


Everything in France is fair game for a jest,—satire is 
the queen that rules the nation. Frenchmen jest on the 
scaffold, in the Beresina, at the barricades; even on the 


Day of Judgment, some will doubtless make an epigram 
there. 


Society like the sea finds its level, and falls back into 
its way again after an upheaval. All trace of a disaster 
is soon effaced by the fluctuation of moving interests. 


AN EPISODE UNDER THE TERROR 


T is in the nature of even the weakest souls to fall bz 
into gata after a time of violent agitation, 


THE SEAMY SIDE OF HISTORY 


[* weak characters discouragement leads to envy; while 
men in whom necessity, determination, and good sense 

are more marked than talent, go straight and steadfastly 

onward in the path laid down for modest ambitions. 


Solitude has a charm somewhat akin to that of the wild 
life of savages, which no European ever givesup after having 
once tasted it. This may seem strange in an age when 
everyone lives so completely in the sight of others that 
everybody is inquisitive about everybody else. Privacy 
will soon have ceased to exist, so quickly do the eyes of 
the Press—the modern Argus—increase in boldness and 
intrusiveness; and yet the statement is supported by the 
evidence of the first six Christian centuries, when no re- 
cluse ever came back to social life again. There are few 
mental wounds that solitude cannot cure. 


The recurrence of the same duties at fixed hours, and 
perfect regularity, sufficiently account for many happy 
lives, and proved how deeply the founders of religious 
orders had meditated on human nature. 


Every man to whom you lend money sooner or later 
thinks of it as his own. It is no longer your money; it is 
his money; you are his creditor, a very inconvenient per- 
son. The debtor then tries to be quit of you by a com- 
promise with his conscience, and seventy-five out of every 
hundred will try to avoid meeting you again to the end of 
his days. 
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True beneficence does not consist in throwing money 
to sufferers. Being charitable, in the common phrase, 
often appeared to me to be a sort of premium on crime. 


In charity, as in poetry, nothing can be easier than ; 
to clutch at its semblance. 


Z. MARCAS 


WILL not take it upon myself to assert that names have 
no influence on the destiny of men. There isa certain 
secret, an inexplicable concord or a visible discord between 
the events of a man’s life and his name which is truly sur- 
prising; often some remote but very real co-relation is 
revealed. 


In these days, when everything isin an intellectual com- 
petition, a man must be able to sit forty-eight hours on 
end in his chair before a table, as a General could remain 
for two days on horseback and in his saddle. 


There are immeasurable differences between the gregar- 
ious man and the man who lives closest to nature. 
Toussaint Louverture, after he was captured, died without 
uttering a word. Napoleon, transplanted to a rock, chat- 
tered like a magpie—he wanted toexplain. Silence in all 
its majesty is found only in the savage. Every criminal, 
though he might let his secrets fall with his head into the 
basket of sawdust, feels the purely social impulse to tell 
them to somebody. 


The woman you buy—and she is the least expensive— 
_takes a great deal of money. The woman who gives her- 
self takes all your time! Woman extinguishes every 
energy, every ambition. Napoleon reduced her to what 
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she should be. From that point of view, he really was — 
great. He did not indulge in such ruinous fancies as — 
Louis XIV and Louis XV; at the same time he could — 
Jove in secret. } 


THE MEMBER FOR ARCIS 
O* all habits, those of vanity are the most enduring. 


There are, in provincial life, two kinds of confidential 
talk; that held in public when everybody is assembled to 
play cards and gossip, and that which simmers like a care- 
fully watched pot when only two or three trustworthy 
friends remain, who certainly will not repeat anything 
that is said, excepting in their own drawing-room to two 
or three other friends equally to be relied on. 


Flatter the passions of the day, and you immediately 
become a hero. 


There is not a country town in France where sooner or ~ 
later the Comedy of the Stranger is not played. The 
Stranger is not infrequently an adventurer who takes the 
natives in and goes off, carrying with him a woman’s 
reputation or a family cash-box. 


We live in an age when a man who has perseverance and 
the art of getting on may aspire to the best. 


If we all said to people’s faces what we say behind each 
other’s backs, society would be impossible. The pleasure 
of society, especially in the country, consists in speaking 
ill of others. 


Strong men always criticize themselves. 
16 241 
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No one, especially in France, every distrusts what seems 
calm and homogeneous; we are accustomed to so much 
stir about trifles. 


Logic rules the development of affairs here below more 
than might be supposed—it is like a wife to whom, after 
every infidelity, a man is sure to return. 


If it is true that no man is a prophet in his own country, 
he is still less so in his own family, where any recognition 
of even the most indisputable success is grudged or ques- 
tioned long after it has ceased to be doubted by the outer 
world. 


First love is a kind of vaccination which saves a man 
from catching the complaint a second time. 


I know that time and that stalwart posthumous daugh- 
ter of us all whom we call Posterity, will in the long run do 
us all full justice and put every man in his right place. 


Ever since the world began Governments have been able 
to find pens for hire, and have never been shy of hiring 
them. 


Qualities of heart—of what use can they be in a po- 
litical career’—To hoist you on stilts on which you walk 
far less firmly than on your feet, off which you tumble at 
the first push and break your neck. 


In the age in which we live, luxury is a power; it does 
not, indeed, secure consideration and respect, but it 
presents their counterfeit, which comes to much the same 
thing. 


Is not the whole history of life: great effects from small 
causes? 
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Flying from a person is often a proof of very true love. 


Have you never observed that men, if they have any 
subtlety of feeling, are more readily caught by severity 
than by softness; that we plant ourselves most solidly in 
their minds by a stern attitude; that they are very like 
those little lapdogs who never want to bite till you snatch 
away your hand? 


Save yourself from becoming a fixed idea—a regret—a ° 
remorse—three things which poison life. 


There is real greatness in knowing how to obey and to 
admire. 


It is not I who make life what it is; I take it as I find 
it, trying to bring order and possibility into the incidents 
that may occur. Iam convinced that rather wide sleeves 
are more serviceable than sleeves that are too tight about 
the wrists; and I never set my heart on the Quest of the 
Absolute. 


It is difficult to fix the exact date in the history of 
modern manners, when a sort of new religion had its rise, 
which may be called the worship of children. Nor would 
it be any easier to determine what the influence was under 
which this cultus acquired the extensive vogue it has now 
attained. But while it remains inexplicable, the fact 
exists, and must be recorded by every faithful chronicler 
of the greater and minor impulses of social life. Children 
now fill the place in the family which was held among the 
ancients by the household gods; and the individual who 
should fail to share this devotion would be thought, not 
so much a fractious and cross-grained person, perverse 
and contradictory, as simply an atheist. 
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Fools often cling more closely than you might believe 
to the flag under which they have enlisted. Going over 
to the enemy implies a choice, and that means a rather 
complicated process; obstinacy is far easier. 


All mental suffering is a kind of illness for which time is 
a specific, and which presently wears itself out, like every- 
thing violent. If, on the contrary, instead of being left to 
burn itself out slowly on the spot, it is fed by change of 
scene or other extreme measures, the action of Nature is 
hampered. The sufferer deprives himself of the balm of 
comparative forgetfulness promised to those who can 
endure. 


As to the fine bloom of delicate honesty, besides the 
impossibility of preserving it from rubbing off in the 
world of business—in which, as Monsieur de Talleyrand 
said, ‘‘Business means other people’s money’’—it can 
never be the second development of any life. The loss of 
that down of the soul, like anything virginal, is irreparable. 


What a queer thing luck is; good or bad, it always comes 
in squalls. 


The men of whom we declare that we have washed our 
hands are often just the most dangerous. 


It is said that the life of a Christian is warfare; but that 
of a woman married to a certain type of man is a pitched 
battle. 
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THE CHOUANS 


Ang might as well amuse yourselves with carrying 
water in a basket as by showing courage where it 
isn’t wanted. | 


Bonaparte invented the appeals to the masses which 
produced such enormous effect in those days of miracles 
and patriotism. 


Napoleon remarked that glory is to be had only at 
the price of fatigue; who would not acquire it if it were 
to be gained by stopping in town quarters? 


We are all struggling more or less against our destiny of 
incompleteness. 


Are there not abysses and declivities in the moral as in 
the physical world, wherein vigorous natures love to 
plunge and endanger their existence, with the joy of a 
gambler who stakes his whole fortune on one throw? 


All women would fain meet love with a maiden soul, and 
when it is theirs no longer, their hypocrisy is a tribute 
with which they welcome love’s coming. 


Love is the one passion which knows neither past nor 
future. 
What do you look for from a king restored to the throne 
by your hands? A woman once achieved this glorious 
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master-stroke, and the king whom she delivered let them 
burn her alive. Such as he are the anointed of the Lord, 
and it is perilous to touch hallowed things. Leave it to 
God alone to set them up, to take them down, or to replace 
them on their dais among the purple. 


The lower one looks in the ranks of society the more one 
finds generosity of feeling without any parade of it. 


A creature and a creator! There lies the whole differ- 
ence between one man and another! 


It is wonderful how women never reason over their most 
blameworthy actions; they are led entirely by their feel- 
ings. Even in their very dissimulation there is an element 
of sincerity. 


There are musings whose secrets lie buried, as it were, 
in the inmost depths of the soul; musings made up of 
numberless thoughts and emotions at war with one an- 
other, which often prove to those who have suffered 
from them that a stormy and passionate life may be lived 
within four walls; nay, without even leaving the ottoman 
whereon existence is burning itself away. 


I have two maxims: one is, never to believe a word 
women say—which is the way to avoid being gulled by 
them; and the other is, always to seek to discover whether 
they have not some motive for doing the very opposite of 
the thing they say, and for behaving in a fashion the very 
reverse of the course of action which they are kind enough 
to disclose to us in confidence. 


When the passions are excited to the highest pitch, the 
intoxication they produce is far more complete than any- 
thing effected by those paltry stimulants, wine and opium. 
The clearness of ideas to which we attain at such times, 
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the subtle keenness of our over-excited senses, bring about 
the strangest and most unexpected results. Beneath the 
arbitrary sway of one sole thought, certain tempera- 
ments can clearly perceive the least perceptible things, 
while the most obvious matters are for them as though 
they had no existence. 


A PASSION IN THE DESERT 


ee great passions must end—by a misunderstanding. — 
I believe that both sides imagine treachery; pride 


prevents an examination, the rupture comes to pass 
ees pos ne is 
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THE COUNTRY DOCTOR 


W* usually judge others by our own standard; and 

although we indulgently forgive our own short- 
comings in them, we condemn them harshly for the lack 
of our special virtues. 


How is it that man can never behold any ruins, even 
of the humblest kind, without feeling deeply stirred? 
Doubtless it is because they seem to be a typical repre- 
sentation of evil fortune whose weight is felt so differently 
by different natures. The thought of death is called up 
by achurchyard, but a deserted village puts us in mind of 
the sorrows of life; death is but one misfortune always 
foreseen, but the sorrows of life are infinite. Does not the 
thought of the infinite underlie all great melancholy? 


Imperatively as salutary changes are required, they 
might cost the life of any man bringing them about. In 
social spheres, if any good is to be done, we come into col- 
lision not merely with vested interests, but with something 
far more dangerous to meddle with—religious ideas 
crystalized into superstitions, the most permament form 
taken by human thought. 


No matter how unwholesome his hovel may be, a 
peasant clings far more to it than a banker does to his 
mansion. ‘Thereason forit? That I donot know. Per- 
haps thoughts and feelings are strongest in those who have 
but few of them, simply because they have but few. 
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Unluckily, governments cannot be enlightened, and a 
government which regards itself as a diffuser of light is the 
least open to enlightenment. 


People will scarcely look at an energetic man if he is in 
shirt-sleeves. The Government itself is pervaded with 
thisidea. A minister sends a paltry medal to a sailor who 
has saved a dozen lives at the risk of his own, while the 
deputy who sells his vote to those in power receives the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. 


Nations, like men, owe all the strength and vitality 
that is in them to noble thoughts and aspirations, and 
men’s feelings shape their faith. But when self-interest 
has taken the place of faith, and each one of us thinks only 
of himself and believes in himself alone, how can you 
expect to find among us much of that civil courage whose 
very essence consists in self-renunciation? The same 
principle underlies both military and civil courage, al- | 
though soldiers are called upon to yield their lives once 
and for all, while ours are given slowly drop by drop, 
and the battle is the same for both, although it takes 
different forms. 


The people require infallibility. Infallibility was the 
making of Napoleon; he would have been a god if he had 
not filled the world with the sound of his fall at Waterloo. 


Peasants, no less than worldlings, end by despising the 
men whom they can deceive. He has been cheated? 
Clearly, then, he must have been weak; and it is might 
alone that governs the world. 


It is not sufficient to be an honest man, you must appear 
to be honest in the eyes of others. Society does not live 
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by moral ideas alone; its existence depends upon actions 
in harmony with those ideas. 


Once I looked upon the Catholic religion as a cleverly 
exploited mass of prejudices and superstitions, which an 
intelligent civilization ought to deal with according to its 
deserts. I have discovered its political necessity and its 
usefulness as a moral agent; moreover, I have come to un- 
derstand its power through a knowledge of the actual thing 
which the word expresses. Religion means a bond or tie, 
and certainly a cult—or,in other words, the outward and 
visible form of religionis the only force that can bind the 
visible elements of society together and mould them into 
apermanent form. I have felt the soothing influence that 
religion sheds over the wounds of humanity, and I have 
seen how admirably it is suited to the fervid temperament 
of southern races. 


Men living under simple and natural conditions are 
bound to be almost alike in all countries. Sincerity of 
life takes but one form. It is true that a country life 
often extinguishes thought of a wider kind; but evil 
propensities are weakened and good qualities are de- 
veloped by it. In fact, the fewer the number of human 
beings collected together in a place, the less crime, evil 
thinking, and general bad behavior will be foundinit. A 
pure atmosphere counts for a good deal in purity of morals. 


Genius sheds its light in the world but lives in poverty 
all its days, and virtue sacrifices itself in silence for the 


general good. 


The love of Nature is the only love that does not deceive 
human hopes. 


However dazzling the rays of glory that surround a 
man, however great the power that he enjoys, in his in- 
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most soul he soon comes to a just estimate of the senti- 
ments that all external action causes for him. He very 
soon sees that no change has been wrought in him, that 
there is nothing new and nothing greater in the exercise of 
his physical faculties, and discovers his own real nothing- 
ness. 


The day of triumph of a suffering people is always brief, 
and involves disorders of the worst kind. 


An authority that is called in question is no longer an 
authority. 


Social superiorities are a natural outcome of the order 
of things. They are of three kinds that cannot be ques- 
tioned—the superiority of the thinker, the superiority of 
the politician, the superiority of wealth. Is not that as 
much as to say Genius, Power, and Money, or, in yet 
other words—the cause, the means, and the effect? But 
suppose a kind of social tabula rasa, every social unit 
perfectly equal, an increase of population everywhere in 
the same ratio, and give the same amount of land to each 
‘family; it would not be long before you would again have 
all the existing inequalities of fortune. It is glaringly 
evident, therefore, that there are such things as superior- 
ity of fortune, of thinking capacity, and of power, and we 
must make up our minds to this fact; but the masses will 
always regard rights that have been most honestly ac- 
quired as privileges, and as a wrong done to themselves. 


If you call in the masses to make the laws, can they 
rise above their own level? Nay. The more faithfully an 
assembly represents the opinions held by the crowd, the 
less it will know about government, the less lofty its ideas 
will be, and the more vague and vacillating its policy, for 
the crowd is and always will be simply the crowd. Law 
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involves submission to regulations; man is naturally op- 
posed to rules and regulations of all kinds, especially if 
they interfere with his interests; so is it likely that the 
masses will enact laws that are contrary to their own 
inclinations? No. 


To imagine that five hundred men, drawn from every 
corner of the kingdom, will make a good law! Is it nota 
dreary joke, for which the people sooner or later will have 
to pay? They have a change of masters, that is all. 


Assemblies are bound to become the accomplices of 
tyranny on the one hand, or of insurrection on the other. 


If a nation is in its dotage, if it has been corrupted to the 
core by philosophism and the spirit of discussion, it is on the 
high road to despotism, from which no form of free govern- 
ment will save it. And, at the same time, a righteous 
people will nearly always find liberty even under a despotic 
rule. All this goes to show the necessity for restricting 
the right of election within very narrow limits, the neces- 
sity for a strong government, the necessity for a powerful 
religion which makes the rich man the friend of the poor, 
and enjoins upon the poor an absolute submission to their 
lot. It is, in fact, really imperative that the Assemblies 
should be deprived of all direct legislative power, and 
should confine themselves to the registration of laws and 
to questions of taxation. 


The genius of a Colbert or of a Sully avails nothing, 
unless it is supported by the energetic will that makes a 
Napoleon or a Cromwell. 


We always won the day, but the English were always on 
our track, putting nonsense into other nations’ heads and 
stirring them up to revolt. In short, we cleared a way 
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through all these mobs of nations; for wherever the Em- 
peror appeared, we made a passage for him; for on the 
land as on the sea, whenever he said, ‘‘I wish to go for- 
ward,’ we made the way. 


In the world of magnificence and pettiness, envy is more 
apt to be a dagger than a spur. You are bound either to 
fall a victim or to become a partisan in this incessant 
strife of ambitions, desires, and hatreds, in the midst of 
which you are placed; and by slow degrees the picture of 
vice triumphant and virtue made ridiculous produces its 
effect on a young man, and he wavers. 


There are men who learn life at a glance, who see it for 
what it is at once, who learn experience from the mistakes 
of others, who apply the current maxims of worldly wis- 
dom to their own case with signal success, and make unerr- 
ing forecasts at all times. Wise in their generation are 
such cool heads as these! 


At two-and-twenty a young man imagines that all 
women are alike tender; he does not know love from a 
passing infatuation; all things are confused in sensations 
of pleasure which seem at first to comprise everything. 


Praise is the most insidious of all methods of treachery 
known to the world. The policy of intriguing schemers 
knows how to stifle every kind of talent at its birth by 
heaping laurels on its cradle. 


The world has a considerable respect for cleverness in 
whatever form it shows itself; success justifies everything. 


A hateful era! You must bow down before mediocrity, 
frigidly polite mediocrity which you despise—and obey. 
Mediocrity is never out of fashion, it is the daily garb of 
society; genius and eccentricity are ornaments that are 
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locked away and only brought out on certain days. 
Everything that ventures forth beyond the protection 
of the grateful shadow of mediocrity has something 
startling about it. 


In the interchange of glances and in answering smiles, 
there lies an eloquence and a variety of language far be- 
yond the possibilities of the most magnificent of spoken 
phrases; when the expression of the feelings is spon- 
taneous and unforced, there is no idea, no joy nor sorrow 
that cannot thus be communicated by hearts that 
understand each other. 


It is not the pistol but a thought that puts an end to 
our existence. 


THE COUNTRY PARSON 


N every woman’s life there comes a moment when she 
understands her destiny, or her organization, hitherto 
mute, speaks with authority. It is not always a man 
singled out by an involuntary and stolen glance who re- 
veals the possession of a sixth sense, hitherto dormant; 
more frequently it is some sight that comes with the force 
of surprise, a landscape, a page of a book, some day of high 
pomp, some ceremony of the Church, the scent of growing 
flowers, the delicate brightness of a misty morning, the 
intimate sweetness of divine music,—and something 
suddenly stirs in body or soul. 


Injustice, under which small natures chafe, compels 
loftier souls to return within themselves, and induces in 
them a kind of humility. 


It is a woman’s destiny to create, not things, but men. 
Our creations are our children, our children are our pic- 
tures, our books and statues. Are we not artists when we 
shape their lives from the first? 


The pious resignation of the greatest scoundrels on 
their way to death is a triumph reserved for the Church, 
and a spectacle which seldom fails to impress the crowd. 
Setting the interests of Christianity totally aside (al- 
though thisisa principle never lost sight of by the Church), 
the condemned man’s repentance is too strong a testi- 
mony to the power of religion for the clergy not to feel! 
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that a failure on those conspicuous occasions is a heart- 
breaking misfortune. 


A party, in its corporate capacity, is guilty of disgraceful 
actions which in an individual would be infamous, and so 
it happens that when one man stands out conspicuous as 
the expression and incarnation of that party, in the eyes 
of the crowd he is apt to become a Robespierre, a Judge 
Jeffreys, a Laubardemont—a sort of altar of expiation to 
which others equally guilty attach ex votos in secret. 


Opposition, when systematic, is apt to fall into incon- 
sistencies; for the point in question is not to be in the 
right, but to have a stone always ready to sling at au- 
thority. The hand of authority is sometimes forced by 
the clamor (often a chance sound echoed by empty heads) 
called public opinion. 


The perspicacity of the priest, fostered by the habit of 
meditation, is far keener than the insight of the lawyer 
and the detective. 


In priests and fanatics there is a certain tendency to 
insist upon the very utmost to which they are legally 
entitled where their interests are concerned. 


Conviction is human will come to its full strength; and 
being at once the cause and the effect, conviction im- 
presses the most indifferent, it is a kind of mute eloquence 
which gains a hold upon the masses. 


Individualism is eating the heart of society in our days, 
The thinker who looks to the future sees the extinction 
of the spirit of the family. In its place has been set 
equality and independent opinion. 
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There are some who appear to see in the clergy a means 
of regenerating our country; but, according to my dim 
lights, the patriot priest is a contradiction in terms. The 
priest should belong to God alone. 


If physical pain passes a certain point it extinguishes 
modesty, and so it is with mental anguish, it reaches a 
degree when the soul grows faint within us. 


Justice, devised for the protection of society, is based 
upon a theory of the equality of individuals. Society, 
which is nothing but an aggregation of facts, is based on 
inequality. So there is a fundamental discrepancy 
between justice and fact. 


Philanthropy is a sublime error. Philanthropy vainly 
applies severe discipline to the body, while it cannot find 
the balm which heals the soul. 


The monasteries wept, but acted too; they prayed, but 
they civilized; they were the active practical spreaders of 
our divine religion. They built, and planted, and tilled 
Europe; they rescued the treasures of learning for us; to 
them we owe the preservation of our jurisprudence, our 
traditions of statecraft and art. The sites of those centers 
of light will be forever remembered in Europe with 
gratitude. Most modern towns sprang up about a 
monastery. 


Government, like Fortune, gives only to those who have. — 


Who is there with a thinking brain or a wounded heart 
that can pass through a forest and find the forest dumb? 
Before you are aware its voice is in your ears, a soothing or 
an awful voice, but more often soothing than awful. And 
if you were to examine very closely to the causes of this — 
sensation, this solemn, simple, subduing, and mysterious 
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forest influence that comes over you, perhaps you will find 
its source in the sublime and subtle effect of the presence 
of so many creatures all obedient to their destinies, im- 
movable in submission. 


The discoveries of men of genius are all so simple that 
every one thinks he could have found them out. But 
there is this grand thing about genius, that while it is akin 
to all others, no one resembles it. 


To me it seems that the world of ideas revolves on its 
axis much as the material world does. 


Many precious faculties which later would have de- 
veloped and grown strong and powerful, are extinguished 
by the light of the student’s lamp. Nature’s laws are in- 
exorable; they are not to be thrust aside by the schemes 
nor at the pleasure of society; and the laws of the physical 
world, the laws which govern the nature without, hold 
good no less of human nature—every abuse must be paid 
for. If you must have fruit out of season, you have it 
from a forcing house at the expense either of the tree or of 
the quality of the fruit. 


The man of genius who can stand the precocious exer- _ 
cise of his faculties is bound to be an exception among 
exceptions. 


Nothing in experience or in the nature of things can 
warrant the assumption that the intellectual qualities of 
early manhood will be those of maturity. 


It is impossible to put a whole nation through a course 
of Kant; and belief and use and wont are more wholesome 
for the people than study and argument. 
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The evil which is devouring us is Individualism. In 
fifty years’ time every generous question will be replaced 
by a ‘‘What is that to me?”’ the watchword of independent 
opinion descended from the spiritual heights where 
Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, and Knox inaugurated it, till 
even in political economy each has a right to his own 
opinion. Each for himself! Let each man mind his own 
business!—these two terrible phrases, together with ‘‘ What 
is that to me? complete a trinity of doctrines for the 
bourgeoisie and peasant proprietors. 


In the future history of our fair country, everything 
will be periodically called in question, ceaseless discussion 
will take the place of action, the press will become the 
sovereign power and the tool of the basest ambitions. 


France, too eloquent a country not to babble, too vain- 
glorious to recognize real ability, in spite of the sublime 
good sense of her language and the mass of her people, 
is the very last country in which to introduce the sys- 
tem of two deliberating chambers. At any rate, not 
without the admirable safeguards against these ele- 
ments in the national character, devised by Napoleon’s 
experience. 


In old times the Sophists had a very limited audience, 
while today, through the medium of the periodical press, 
they can lead the whole nation astray; and the press which ~ 
pleads for commonsense finds no echo. 


In England political debate is a comedy intended to 
satisfy the people and to hide the action of authority 
which moves untrammeled in its lofty sphere; election 
there is not, as in France, the referring of a question toa 
stupid bourgeoisie. . 
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Instead of waging war on men of ability, annihilating 
and underrating them, the English aristocracy continually 
seeks them out, rewards and assimilates them. 


There is less wisdom in looking for the blessing of secur- 
ity from the intelligence and capacity of the majority, 
than in depending upon the intelligence of institutions 
and the capacity of one single man for the blessing of 
security. It is easier to find wisdom in one man than ina 
whole nation. The people have but a blind heart to 
guide them; they feel, but they do not see. A govern- 
ment must see, and must not be swayed by sentiments. 
There is therefore an evident contradiction between the 
first impulse of the masses and the action of authority 
which must direct their energy and give it unity. To find 
a great prince is a great chance; but to trust your destinies 
to an assembly of men, even if they are honest, is madness. 


The true faith is in a minority in that dreary mercenary 
Land of the Dollar, a land which chills one to the soul. 


THE PEASANTRY 


ATURE, no doubt, has her reasons for what she does 
when she treats certain women as pet children; 
debauchery doesnot killthem; on the contrary, they thrive 
and flourish, and renew their youth upon it; lymphatic 
though they look, they have nerves which sustain their 
marvelous framework, and bloom perenially from a cause 
which would make a virtuous woman hideous. De- 
cidedly, Fate is not a moral agent. 


We imagine that we invent this or that, do we? When 
the globe, like a dreaming sick man, turns again through 
another cycle, and our continents become oceans, the 
Frenchman of the coming time will find a steam-engine, a 
cannon, a copy of a daily paper, and a charter lying 
wrapped about with weeds at the bottom of our present 
Atlantic. 


Otters are cunning! If I had learned cunning in their 
school, I should be living like a gentleman at this day. I 
found out too late that you have to get up early in the 
morning to make headway up stream and get the first 
chance at the booty. 


The wit of the peasant and laborer is of the exceedingly 
Attic kind which consists in saying the thing that you 
really think with a certain grotesque exaggeration; nor 
is the wit of drawing-rooms essentially different; intel- 
lectual subtleties replace the picturesqueness of coarse, 
forcible language; that is all the difference. 
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I saw the old times, and I see the new; they have put up 
a new sign-board, but the liquor is the same as ever. 
Today is only yesterday’s younger brother. 


Every clever man is delighted to meet with an equal, 
or, if you prefer it, an audience, and there is a natural 
affinity between sword and scabbard. 


Those who profit by the perusal of Machiavelli’s 
treatise will find it demonstrated therein that, in dealing 
with human nature, it is a prudent course to refrain from 
menaces, to proceed to act without talking about it, to 
leave a way of escape open to a defeated enemy, to be 
very careful, as the saying is, not to tread on a serpent’s 
tail, and to avoid, like murder, any mortification to an 
inferior. 


Legally is a robust adverb; it props up many ill-gotten 
gains! 


Communism, that living force and practical logic of 
democracy, is already attacking society in the domain of 
theory, whence it is evident that the proletarian Samson, 
grown prudent, will henceforth sap the pillars of society 
in the cellar, instead of shaking them in the banqueting 
hall. 


| Just as the body contracts disease, so the soul contracts 

the canker of envy. In little natures envy becomes a 
base and brutal covetousness, shrinking from sight, but 
from nothing else; in cultivated minds it fosters sub- 
versive doctrines, which a man uses as a stepping-stone 
to raise himself above his superiors. 


A money war is harder than the other kind. You can 
kill men, but there is no killing men’s interests. 
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The victim of all-powerful bourgeois clannishness is so 
thoroughly entangled and gagged that he does not dare to 
complain; like the intruding snail in a beehive, he is 
sealed up, be-waxed and be-glued. 


Love brings a woman the presentiments which at a later 
day become the second-sight of motherhood. Hence the 
melancholy and unaccountable moods of sadness which 
bewilder men. The great cares and constant stir of life 
prevent this concentration in a man, but for a woman all 
strong love becomes an active contemplation more or less 
lucid, more or less profound, according to individual 
character. 


Men’s vices are unfathomable depths guarded by 
sphinxes, and questions to which there are no answers 
almost always stand at the beginning and end of devious 
ways. 


The eyes of individual interests will always see twenty- 
five years ahead of the furthest vision of any legislative 
assembly. What a lesson for a nation! A law that is 
not a dead letter always springs from the mighty brain of 
a single man of genius, it is not made by laying nine hun- 
dred heads together; no matter how able the men may 
be taken apart, they dwarf each other in a crowd. 


A man with a weakness is always the servant of his 
enemies if they know how to use the handle he gives them. 
The really strong are those who can keep their vices well 


in hand, and do not suffer themselves to be mastered by — 


them. 


The bitterest reactionaries are always to be found 
among those raised on high by a popular upheaval. 
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oN ene IONS in humanity are seen wherever 

the soul reacts powerfully upon itself. The gallant 
would clothe his mistress in silks, would deck her out in 
soft Eastern fabrics, though he and she must lie on a 
truckle-bed. The ambitious dreamer sees himself at the 
summit of his power, while he slavishly prostrates himself 
in the mire. The tradesman stagnates in his damp, 
unhealthy shop, while he builds a great mansion for his 
son to inherit permaturely, only to be ejected from it by 
law proceedings at his own brother’s instance. 


Man is always at strife within himself. His present 
woes give the lie to his hopes; yet he looks to a future 
which is not his, to indemnify him from these present 
sufferings; setting upon all actions the seal of inconse- 
quence and of the weakness of his nature. We have 
nothing here below in full measure but misfortune. 


There is something great and terrible about suicide. 
Most people’s downfalls are not dangerous; they are like 
children who have not far to fall, and cannot injure them- 
selves; but when a great nature is dashed down, he is 
bound to fall from a height. He must have been raised 
almost to the skies; he has caught glimpses of some 
heaven beyond his reach. Vehement must the storms be 
which compel a soul to seek peace from the trigger of a 
pistol. . . . Every suicide is an awful poem of sorrow! 
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I will tell you in a few words the great secret of human 
life. By two instinctive processes man exhausts the 
springs of life within him. Two verbs cover all the forms 
which these two causes of death may take—To Will and 
To Have your Will. Between these two limits of human 
activity the wise have discovered an intermediate formula. 
To Will consumes us, and To Have our Will destroys us, 
but To Know steeps our feeble organisms in perpetual 
calm. In me Thought has destroyed Will, so that Power 
is relegated to the ordinary functions of my economy. In 
a word, it is not in the heart which can be broken, nor in 
the senses that become deadened, but it is in the brain that 
cannot waste away and survives everything else that I 
have set my life. 


Thought is a key to all treasures; the miser’s gains are 
ours without his cares. 


The constitutional thimble-rig is carried on today more 
seriously than ever. The infamous monarchy displaced 
by the heroism of the people was a sort of drab, you 
could laugh and revel with her; but La Patrie is a shrewish 
and virtuous wife, and willy-nilly you must take her pre- 
scribed endearments. Then besides, authority passed 
over from the Tuileries to the journalists. 


Journalism is the religion of modern society, and has 
even gone a little further. Its pontiffs are not obliged to 
believe in it any more than the people are. 


An income of a hundred thousand livres a year is a very 
nice beginning of the catechism, and a wonderful assist- 
ance to putting morality into our actions. 


Perhaps Moses, Sulla, Louis XI, Richelieu, Robes- 
pierre, and Napoleon were but the same man who crosses 
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our civilization now and again as a comet crosses the 


sky. 


Men and events count for nothing; in politics, as in 
philosophy, there are only principles and ideas. 


There is no knowledge nor virtue worth shedding a drop 
of blood for. If Truth were brought into liquidation, we 
might find her insolvent. 


After all, liberty begets anarchy, anarchy leads to 
despotism, and despotism back again to liberty. Millions 
have died without securing a triumph for any one system. 
Is not that the vicious circle in which the whole moral world 
revolves? Man believes he has reached perfection, when 
in fact he had but rearranged matters. . 


Glory is a poor bargain; you buy it dear, and it will not 
keep. 


No and Yes, is not that the sum-up of all religious, 
political, or literary dissertations? Man is a clown 
dancing on the edge of an abyss. 


Education, there’s a pretty piece of tomfoolery. . 
For some it consists in knowing the name of Alexander’s 
horse, of the dog Bérécillo, of the Seigneur d’Accords, and 
in ignorance of the man to whom we owe the discovery 
of rafting and the manufacture of porcelain. For others 
it is the knowledge how to burn a will and live respected, 
be looked up to and popular, instead of stealing a watch 
with half-a-dozen aggravating circumstances, after a pre- 
vious conviction, and so perishing, hated and dishonored 
in the Place de Gréve. 
18 
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Tyranny does great things lawlessly, while Liberty will 
scarcely trouble herself to do petty ones lawfully. 


All individuality will disappear in a people brought to a 
dead level by education. 


Today our society, the latest word in civilization, has 
distributed power according to the number of combina- 
tions, and we come to the forces called business, thought, 
money, and eloquence. Authority thus divided is steadily 
approaching a social dissolution, with interests as its one 
opposing barrier. 


T am not afflicted with a mania for perpetuity, nor have 
I a great veneration for human nature such as God 
made it. 


Your systems can be packed in a phrase, and reduced to 
a single idea. The mere routine of living brings back a 
stupid kind of wisdom with it by blunting our intelligence 
with work; and on the other hand a life passed in the limbo 
of the abstract or in the abysses of the moral world pro- 
duces a sort of wisdom run mad. The conditions may 
be summed up in brief; we may extinguish emotion and 
so live to old age, or we may choose to die young as martyrs 
to contending passions. And yet this decree is at variance 
with the temperaments with which we were endowed by 
the bitter jester who modeled all creatures. 


Perhaps we never hate severity whenit has its source in 


greatness of character and pure morals, and is skilfully 


tempered with kindness. 


I found the tumult of my heart, my feelings, and my — 


creeds all at variance with the axioms of society. I had 


plenty of audacity in my character but none in my manner. 


me: 
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Later I found out that women do not like to be implored. 
I have from afar adored many a one to whom I devoted a 
soul proof against all tests, a heart to break, energy that 
shrank from no sacrifice and from no torture; they accepted 
fools whom I would not have engaged as hall porters. 


If you are to judge a man, you must know his secret 
thoughts, sorrows, and feelings; to know merely the out- 
ward events of a man’s life would only serve to make a 
chronological table—a fool’s notion of history. 


An incomprehensible bent of women’s minds leads 
them to see nothing but the defects of a clever man, and 
the merits of a fool. They feel the liveliest sympathy 
with the fool’s good qualities, which perpetually flatter 
their own defects; while they find the man of talent hardly 
agreeable enough to compensate for his shortcomings. 
Talent is an intermittent fever, and no woman is anxious 
to share in its discomforts only; they wish to find in their 
lovers the wherewithal to gratify their own vanity. It is 
themselves that they loveinus! But the artist, poor and 
proud, along with his endowment of creative power, is 
furnished with an aggressive egotism! Everything about 
him is involved in I know not what whirlpool of his ideas, 
and even his mistress must gyrate along with them. How 
is a woman, spoilt with praise, to believe in the love of a 
man like that? 


Light should be the baggage of pursuers of Fortune. 


Ambitious men spend their youth in rendering them- 
selves worthy of patronage; it is their great mistake. 
While the foolish creatures are laying in stores of knowl- 
edge and energy, so that they shall not sink under the 
weight of responsible posts that recede from them, 
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schemers come and go who are wealthy in words -and 
destitute of ideas, astonish the ignorant and creep into 
the confidence of those who have a little knowledge. 
While the first study, the second march ahead; the one 
sort is modest, and the other impudent; the man of genius 
is silent about his own merit, but these schemers make a 
flourish of theirs, and they are bound to get on. It is so 
strongly to the interest of men in office to believe in ready- 
made capacity and in brazen-faced merit that it is down- 
right childish of the learned to expect material rewards. 
I do not seek to paraphrase the commonplace moral, the 
song of songs that obscure genius is forever singing; I 
want to come in a logical manner, by the reason of the 
frequent success of mediocrity. Alas! study shows us 
such a mother’s kindness that it would be a sin perhaps 
to ask any other reward of her than the pure and delight- 
ful pleasures with which she sustains her children. 


We never lack money for our whims, but we dispute the 
price of things useful or necessary. We recklessly fling 
gold to an opera-dancer, and haggle with a tradesman 
whose hungry family must wait for the settlement of our 
bill. How many men are there who wear a coat costing 
a hundred francs and carry a diamond in the head of their 
cane, and dine for twenty-five sous for all that! It seems 
as though we could never pay enough for the pleasures of 
vanity. 


There are women who take pleasure in piercing hearts, 


and deliberately plunge the dagger back again into the 
wound; such women as these cannot but be worshipped, 
for such women either love or would fain be loved. A 


day comes when they make amends for all the pain they © 
gave us; they repay us for the pangs, the keenness of which | 


they recognize, in joys a hundredfold, even as God, they 
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tell us, recompenses our good works. Does not their 
perversity spring from the strength of their feelings? 


Women, magistrates, and priests never quite lay the 
gown aside. 


Despite cleverness and tact, every woman who can only 
feel pleasure through her brain is a domineering sort of per- 
son. Happiness for her lies entirely in a comfortable 
life and in social pleasures; her sentiment is only assumed; 
she will make you miserable; you will be her head footman. 


There is no suavity about the movements of women 
who have no soul in them. 


Conscience is our unerring judge until we finally stifle it. 


There are two kinds of poverty. One kind openly 
walks the street in rags, an unconscious imitator of 
Diogenes, on scanty diet, reducing life to its simplest 
terms; he is happier maybe than the rich; he has fewer 
cares at any rate, and accepts such portions of the world 
as stronger spirits refuse. Then there is poverty in 
splendor, a Spanish pauper concealing the life of a beggar 
by his title, his bravery, and his pride; poverty that wears 
a white waistcoat and vellow kid gloves, a beggar witha 
carriage, whose whole career will be wrecked for lack of a 
halfpenny. Poverty of the first kind belongs to the popu- 
lace; the second kind is that of blacklegs, of kings, and 
men of talent. 


Marriage is a sacrament by virtue of which each imparts 
nothing but vexations to the other. 


A young man has only to come across a woman who will 
not love him, or a woman who loves him too well, and his 
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whole life becomes a chaos. Prosperity swallows up our 
energy just as adversity obscures our virtues. 


Nothing, possibly, makes us cling to one another so 
tightly as our evil propensities. 


Debauch is as surely an art as poetry, and is not for 
craven spirits. To penetrate its mysteries and appre- 
ciate its charms, conscientious application is required; 
and, as with every path of knowledge, the way is thorny 
and forbidding at the outset. The great pleasures of 
humanity are hedged about with formidable obstacles; not 
its single enjoyments, but enjoyment as a system, a sys- 
tem which establishes seldom experienced sensations and 
makes them habitual, which concentrates and multiplies 
them for us, creating a dramatic life within our life, and im- 
peratively demanding a prompt and enormous expendi- 
ture of vitality. War, Power, Art, like Debauch, are all 
forms of demoralization, equally remote from the faculties 
of humanity, equally profound, and all are alike difficult 
of success. 


War, after all, is the Excess of bloodshed, as the Excess 
of self-interest produces Politics. Excesses of every sort 
are brothers. ‘These social enormities possess the attrac- 
tion of the abyss; they draw us toward themselves as St. 
Helena beckoned Napoleon; we are fascinated, our heads 


swim, we wish to sound their depths though we cannot | 


account for the wish. 


Excess is for the body what the mystic’s ecstasy is for 
the soul. Intoxication steeps you in fantastic imaginings 
every whit as strange as those of ecstatics. Excess is a 
sort of toll that genius pays to pain. Look at all great 
men; nature made them pleasure-loving or base, every 
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one. Some mocking or jealous power corrupted them 
in either soul or body so as to make all their powers 
futile, and their efforts of no avail... . . Was not the 
world rid of an Alexander, by the cup of Hercules, at the 
close of a drinking bout? There are some, the sport of 
Destiny, who must have either heaven or hell, the hospice 
of St. Bernard or riotous excess. 


The interrogation point is the key of medicine, of all 
science. 


The fashionable world expels every suffering creature 
from its midst, just as the body of a man in robust health 
tejects any germ of disease. The world holds suffering 
and misfortune in abhorrence; it dreads them like the 
plague; it never hesitates between them and vice, for vice 
isaluxury. Ill fortune may possess a majesty of its own, 
but society can belittle it and make it ridiculous by an 
epigram. Society draws caricatures, and in this way 
flings in the teeth of fallen kings the affronts which it 
fancies it has received from them; society, like Roman 
youth at the circus, never shows mercy to the fallen gladia- 
tor; mockery and money are its vital necessities. ‘‘Death 
to the weak!’’ That is the oath taken by the Equestrian 
order, existing among all the nations of the world; every- 
where it makes for the elevation of the rich, the motto is 
deeply graven on hearts that wealth has turned to stone, 
or that have been reared in aristocratic prejudices. 


Any sufferer in mind or body, any helpless or poor man, 
is a pariah. He had better remain in his solitude; if he 
crosses the boundary line, he will find winter everywhere; 
he will find freezing cold in other men’s looks, manners, 
words, and hearts; and lucky indeed is heif he does not re- 
ceive an insult where he expected that sympathy would be 
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expended upon him. Let the dying keep to their bed of 
neglect, and age sit lonely by its fireside... . If the 
world tolerates misery of any kind, it is to turn it to ac- 
count for its own purposes, to make some use of it, saddle 
and bridle it, put a bit in its mouth, rideit about, and get 
some fun out of it. 


That is the way the world shows its respect for the un- 
fortunate; it persecutes them, or slays them; it deprives 
them of their manhood, or humbles them in the dust. 


The possession of power, however great, does not bring 
with it the knowledge how to use it. The scepter is a 
plaything for a child, an axe for a Richelieu, and for a 
Napoleon a lever to overturn the world. Power leaves us 
just as it finds us; only great natures grow greater by its 
means. 


The sentiment of pity is very difficult for a man to bear, 
especially when it is deserved. Hatred is a tonic—it 
quickens life and stimulates revenge; but pity kills us—it | 
makes our weakness weaker still. 


THE QUEST OF THE ABSOLUTE 


O* all seed sown on earth the blood of the martyrsis the 

surest, and the harvest follows soonest upon the 
sowing. | 

Art and Science are jealous divinities; their devotees 
betray themselves by unmistakable signs. 


Vice and genius bring about results so similar that ordi- 
nary people are often deceived by them. What is genius 
but a form of excess which consumes time and money and 
health and strength? It is an even shorter road to the 
hospital than the path of the prodigal. Men appear to 
pay more respect to vice than to genius, for they decline 
to give it credit or credence. The profits accruing from 
the hidden labors of genius are so remote that society 
fears to account to him for them in his lifetime; society 
prefers to have nothing to do with genius. 


In most men there are inequalities of character which 
cause continual dissonances, small weaknesses that lead | 
to bickerings, till the harmony of domestic life is spoiled, 
and fair ideals perish. One man may be conscientious and 
hard-working; but he is hard and stern; another is good- 
natured but obstinate; a third will love his wife sincerely 
but he never knows his own mind; while a fourth is so 
absorbed in his ambitions that he looks onaffection as a 
debt to be discharged, and if he gives all the vanities of 
fortune he takes all joy out of the day. 
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Mediocrity is by its very nature incomplete, though its 
sins of omission and commission are not heinous. Clever 
folk are as changeable as the barometer; genius alone is 
essentially good. Perfect happiness is only found at 
either extreme of the intellectual scale; thereisa like even- 
ness of temper in the good-natured idiot and in the man 
of genius, arising in the one case from weakness, and in 
the other from strength of character. Both are capable 
of a constant gentleness, which softens the roughness of 
life. In the one its source is an easy-natured tolerance, 
and in the other it springs from indulgence; a man of 
genius, moreover, is the interpreter of a sublime thought, 
which cannot fail to bring his whole life into conformity 
with itself. Both natures are simple and transparent; the 
one because of, its shallowness, the other by reason of 
its depth. Clever women, therefore, are sufficiently 
ready to take a dunce as the best substitute for a man of 
genius. 


In the whole feminine creation are there any happier 
women than the deformed wife who is not crooked for the 
eyes she loves, the lame women when her husband would 
not have her other than she is, and the wife grown old and 
gray who is still young for him? Human passion can go 
no further than this. When a woman is adored for what 
is usually a defect, is not this her greatest glory? 


Beauty must be a misfortune for a woman, for the 
flower of beauty that withers so soon counts for so much 
in the feeling that she inspires; is she not loved for her 
beauty as an heiress is wedded for her gold? Butawoman 
without this perishable dower, after which the children of 


Adam seek so eagerly, knows the love that is love indeed, © 


the inmost mystery of passion, the union of soul with soul. 
The day for disillusion can never come for her. 
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There is a kind of pride in many men which leads them 
to fight their battles alone and to appear only as victors. 


A woman’s presentiments are often marvelously cor- 
rect. . . . Women derive their insight into the Future 
from their clear-sightedness in such things as they see in 
the Present, and the accuracy of their forecasts is due to 
the perfection of their nervous organization, which enables 
them to detect andinterpret the slightest sign of thought 
or feeling. 


Society has a mind to change its skin, I suppose, but the 
changes are more than skin deep; we are losing the faculty 
of producing along with the old works of art. There is 
no time to do anything conscientiously when everyone 
lives in such a hurry. 


Ordinary minds draw no distinction between genius and 
madness. 


Glory is the sun of the dead; yours will be the fate of all 
greatness here on earth; you will know no happiness as 
long as you live. 


Great men should have neither wife nor children; they 
should tread the paths of misery alone; their virtues are 
not those of commonplace people; such men belong to the 
whole world, not to one woman and a single family. They 
are like those great trees which exhaust the soil around 
them. 


Society does not feel called upon to practise the virtues 
which it preaches to individuals; it commits crimes hourly 
(though only in words) against its own canons; a jest 
paves the way for evil actions, a jest degrades the beauti- 
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ful or lofty to the ordinary level. Ifason sheds too many 
tears for his father’s loss, he is ridiculous; if too few, he is 
held up to execration; and then society, having said its say, 
amuses itself by weighing the dead, scarcely yet cold, in 
its balance. 


The world is quite satisfied with grimaces; it takes cur- 
rent coin without inquiring too curiously whether or not 
the metal is base; the sight of pain has a certain dramatic 
interest ; it is a sort of enjoyment in consideration of which 
the world is prepared to pardon everything, even to a 
criminal. The world craves sensation so eagerly that it 
absolves with equal readiness those who move it to 
laughter or to tears, without demanding a strict account 
of the means employed in either case. 


A love which has vanity and greed for its twin sup- 
porters is the most stubborn of passions. 


A man’s health seldom suffers from the work he loves 
and does for its own sake. 


Love is not merely a sentiment, itis an art. A bare 
word, a hesitation, a nothing, reveals to a woman the 
presence of the great and sublime artist who can touch 
her heart without withering it. 


Men of science, however deeply absorbed in watching 
quite other phenomena, bring highly trained powers of 
perception to the least details of daily life. Nothing es- 
capes their observation in their own sphere; they are not 
oblivious, but they keep their own times and seasons, 
and are seldom in touch with the world that lies beyond 
that sphere; they know everything, and forthwith forget it 
all; they make forecasts of the future for their own sole 
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benefit, foresee the events that take others by surprise, 
and keep their own counsel. If to all appearance they 
are unconscious of what is passing, they make use of their 
special gift of observation and deduction, they see and 
understand, and draw their own inferences, and there is 
an end of it; work claims them again, and they seldom 
make any but a blundering use of their knowledge of 
the things of life. 


Great men, however great, known or unknown, lucky or 
unlucky in their endeavors, are still human and have their 
weaknesses. Unluckily, too, they are condemned to 
suffer doubly, for their qualities as well as for their 
defects. 


With a homekeeping person life is inseparable from the 
places which becomea part ofit. His thoughts are wedded 
to his house and laboratory; he does not know how to do 
without the familiar surroundings; like a speculator, who 
is at a loss to know what to do with himself on public holi- 
days when he cannot go on ’Change. This clinging to 
familiar things and places, so strong an instinct in weak 
natures, becomes almost tyrannous in men of science and 
learning. ; 


“Romantic and sentimental’’—two adjectives employed 
by commonplace people to ridicule the gifts which nature 
sows with a grudging hand in the furrows of the human 
field. 


Uneducated minds can acquire ascendency over the 
greatest thinkers if they feel that they are indispensable 
to their betters. Such natures use concession after con- 
cession as stepping stones to complete dominion, and 
attain their end at last by dint of dogged persistence. 
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Has this much belauded century of ours shown itself so 
different from all other centuries? It has left genius to 
die with the brutal indifference of past ages that beheld the 
deaths of Dante, Cervantes, Tasso, tutti quanti; and 
sovereign people recognize the work of genius even more. — 
slowly than kings. 


CHRIST IN FLANDERS 


RT demands vehement contrasts, wherefore artists 

usually seek out Nature’s most striking effects, doubt- 

less because they despair of rendering the great and glorious 

charm of her daily moods; yet the human soul is often 

stirred as deeply by her calm as by her emotion, and by 
silence as by storm. 


Miserable woman,* why hast thou prostituted thyself? 
In the age of thy passions, in the time of thy prosperity, 
the grace and purity of thy youth were forgotten. Forget- 
ful of thy heroic devotion, thy pure life, thy abundant faith, 
thou didst resign thy primitive power and thy spiritual 
supremacy for fleshly power. ‘Thy linen vestments, thy 
couch of moss, the cell in the rock, bright with rays of 
the Light Divine, was forsaken; thou hast sparkled with 
diamonds, and shone with the glitter of luxury and pride. 
Then, grown bold and insolent, seizing and overturning 
all things in thy course like a courtesan eager for pleasure 
in her days of splendor, thou hast steeped thyself in blood 
like some queen stupefied by empery. . . . Then came 
the days of thy latter passions, terrible like the love of a 
woman of forty years; with a fierce cry thou hast sought 
to clasp the whole universe in one last embrace—and thy 
universe recoiled from thee! 

1 The Church Personified, 
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MELMOTH RECONCILED 


Ee is a special variety of human nature obtained in 
the Social Kingdom by a process analogous to that 
of the gardener’s craft in the Vegetable Kingdom: to wit: 
by the forcing house—a species of hybrid which can be 
raised neither from seed nor from slips. This product is 
known as the Cashier, an anthropomorphous growth, 
watered by religious doctrine, trained by fear of the guillo- 
tine, pruned by vice, to flourish on a third floor with an 
estimable wife by his side and an uninteresting family. 


That race of corsairs whom we dignify with the title of 
bankers, the gentry who take out a license for which they 
pay a thousand crowns, as the privateer takes out his 
letters of marque, hold cashiers, these rare products of the 
incubations of virtue, in such esteem that they confine 
them in cages in their counting-houses, much as govern- 
ments procure and maintain specimens of strange beasts 
at their own charges. 


It is easy to find penny-wise people who will prove weak, 
wasteful, or incompetent in the capital things of life. 


For many men of mixed character in whom weakness 


and strength are equally blended, the least trifling con- 
. sideration determines whether they shall continue to lead 
blameless lives or become actively criminal. 


Society, incorrigible as ever, will assuredly persist in 
regarding the married woman as a corvette duly au- 
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thorized by her flag to go on her own course, while the 
woman who is a wife in all but name is a pirate and an 
outlaw for lack of a document. 


A pretty woman must have everything pretty about her; 
the unity of charm in the woman and her surroundings 
singles her out among her sex. This sentiment of homo- 
geneity indeed, though it has frequently escaped the at- 
tention of observers, is instinctive in human nature; and 
the same prompting leads elderly spinsters to surround 
themselves with dreary relics of the past. 


Often it happens that with possession the vast poetry 
of desire must end, and the thing possessed is seldom the 
thing dreamed of. : 


Those who have marched through life beneath the 
banner of instinct are far more ready to receive the light 
than minds and hearts overwearied with the world’s 
sophistries. 


No man can say of himself ‘‘I will never do that” when 
a siren joins in the combat and throws her spell over him. 


THE UNKNOWN MASTERPIECE 


N emotion must thrill the hearts of all great artists 
when, in the pride of their youth and their first love 
of art, they come into the presence of a master or stand 
before a masterpiece. For all human sentiments there is 
a time of early blossoming, a day of generous enthusiasm 
that gradually fades until nothing is left of happiness but 
amemory, and glory isknown fora delusion. Of all these 
delicate and short-lived emotions, none so resemble love 
as the passion of a young artist for his art, he is about to 
enter on the blissful martyrdom of his career of glory and 
disaster, of vague expectations and real disappointments. 
Those who have missed this experience in the early days 
of light purses; who have not, in the dawn of their genius, 
stood in the presence of a master and felt the throbbing 
of their hearts, will always carry in their inmost souls a 
chord that has never been touched, and in their work an 
indefinable quality will be lacking, a something in the 
stroke of the brush, a mysterious element that we call 
poetry. The swaggerers, so puffed up by self-conceit 
that they are over-confident of their success, can never be 
taken for men of talent. save by fools. 


The aim of art is not to copy nature, but to express it. 
You are not a servile copyist, but a poet. Otherwise a 
sculptor might make a plaster cast of a living woman and 
save himself all further trouble. 


Oh, Nature, Nature! who has surprised thee, fugitive? _ 


But, after all, too much knowledge, like ignorance, brings 
you to a negation. 
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THE HATED SON 


HEN we have advanced a few steps in life, we know 

the secret influence exerted over the moods of the 

mind by environment. Who has not known bad moments 

when the things about: him have seemed to give some mys- 

terious promise of hope? Happy or miserable, man 

ascribes personality to the most trifling objects he lives 

with; he listens to and consults them, so superstitious is he 
by nature. 


The studious and poetical moods, rich in meditation, in 
which, like botanists, we scour the fields of the mind, the 
fruitful comparison of various human ideas, the high 
thoughts that are born of a perfect apprehension of works 
of genius, become the inexhaustible and placid joys of a 
lonely and dreamy existence. 


Love Art instead of loving a woman, and Art will never 
betray you. 


There are griefs which, like blood dropped into running 
water, tinge the stream but temporarily; the current 
renews it and restores its purity. 


Ignorance is a thing as sacred as science. Knowledge 
and ignorance are two distinct conditions of being; each 
enwraps the soul as in a winding sheet. The best hidden 
pearls escape the divers and live happy. 


Every woman feels the need to find something unlike the 
common herd in the man she means to love. 
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Women alone know how infinitely bewitching is the 
homage shown them by a master. 


Love always tries to seem old; that is the coquetry of 
children. 


Music is the most sensuous of arts to loving souls. 


Love often thrives by opposition, by quarrels and 
peace-making, by the vulgar struggle of mind and matter. 
But the very first wing-stroke of true love carries it far 
above these struggles. Like Genius in its highest expres- 
sion, Love can dwell in the fiercest light, can endure it and 
grow on it, and needs no shadow to enhance its beauty. 


Love ordinarily presupposes a slave and a divinity in 
one. 


GAMBARA 


| OLS eS ee are written precisely because in reality 
they never happen. 


The most natural feelings are those we are least willing 
to confess, and among these is conceit. 


Beethoven is not yet understood. Beethoven extended 
the limits of instrumental music, and no one has followed 
in his track. 


Music is at once a science and an art. 


Like painting, music makes use of materials which have 
the property of liberating this or that property from the 
surrounding medium and so suggesting an image. The 
instruments of music perform this part, as color does in 
painting. 


A woman’s life begins with her first passion. 
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Ee ignorances mingle like two masses of homogene- 
ous matter, which when they meet, form but one. 


Those who watch Nature detect her in jests of the 
shrewdest irony. For instance, she places toads in the 
neighborhood of flowers. 


A woman’s instinct has amazing aptitude for harmony 
of feeling; it assumes the hue, it vibrates to the note sug- 
gested by her lover. The pungent flavor of coquettish 
spice is far indeed from spurring affection so much as this 
gentle sympathy of tenderness. 


Liberty consists in the right to squabble over public 
concerns, to waste time in patriotic undertakings each 
more futile than the last, inasmuch as they all weaken 
that noble, holy self-concern which is the parent of all 
great achievement. 


A people wishing to be its own master, does not that 
mean paying with a great deal of bloodshed for the right 
of quarreling over crazy ideas? 


I can imagine nothing in worse taste than liberal opin- 
ions in a woman. Could you love a woman whose heart 
was occupied by all mankind? 


We want to be free. But the liberty I crave is not 


your ignoble and middle-class liberalism which would kill 
all art. 
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In painting his Saint-Cecilia, Raphael gave the prefer- 
ence to music over poetry. And he was right; music 
appeals to the heart, whereas writing is addressed to the 
intellect ; it communicates ideas directly, like perfume. 


Modern music, a language a thousand times richer than 
the language of words, is to speech what thought is to its 
utterance; it arouses sensations and ideas in their primi- 
tive form, in that part of us where sensations and ideas 
have their birth, but leaves them as they are in each of us. 


That power over our inmost being is one of the grandest 
facts in music. 


Women play the mischief with art. Pleasure and work 
cannot be carried on together. 


THE MARANAS 


- our sublimely constituted society a young girl is placed 

in a painful dilemma between the forecasts of a 
prudent virtue on the one hand, and the consequences of 
error on the other. If she resists, it not seldom happens 
that she loses a lover, and the first love, that is the most 
attractive of all; and if she is imprudent she loses a mar- 
riage. Cast an eye over the vicissitudes of social life in 
Paris, and it is impossible to doubt the necessity of a 
religion that shall insure that there are no more young 
girls seduced daily. 


On dress occasions most men are as much a woman as 
any woman. 


Woman is a sacred and gracious being, almost always 
' misunderstood; the judgments passed upon her are always 
unjust because she is not understood. 


Love creates a new self within a woman; the old self 
passes away with the dawn of love, and in the wedding- 
robe of a passion that shall last as long as life itself, her 
life is invested with whiteness and purity. After this 
new birth, this revival of modesty and virtue, she has no 
longer a past; it is utterly forgotten; she turns wholly to 
the future that she may learn all things afresh. 


Many a man in his youth (for after a certain time we 
give up struggling) strives to triumph over an evil destiny 
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that brings the thunder-clouds from time to time above 
the horizon of his life; and when he falls into the depths of 
misfortune, those unrequited struggles should be taken 
into account. 


An islander is always a more complete human being 
than a man born on the mainland; and though Provence 
and Corsica lie between the same degrees of latitude, the 
narrow stretch of sea that keeps them apart is, in spite of 
man’s inventions, a whole ocean that makes two different 
countries of them both. 


There is a world in Paris that lies between the furthest 
house in the Faubourg Saint-Germain on the one hand, and 
the last mansion in the Rue Saint-Lazare on the other; 
between the rising ground of the Luxembourg and the 
heights of Montmartre; a world that dresses and gossips, 
dresses to go out and goes out to gossip; a world of petty 
and great airs; a world of mean and poor ambitions, mas- 
querading in insolence; a world of envy and of fawning 
arts. It is made up of gilded rank, and rank that has lost 
its gilding, of young and old, of nobility of the fourth 
century and titles of yesterday, of those who laugh at the 
expense of a parvenu, and others who fear to be con- 
taminated by him, of men eager for the downfall of a 
power, though none the less they will bow the knee to it 
if it holds its own; and all these ears hear and all these 
tongues repeat, and all these minds are informed in the 
course of an evening of the birth-place, education, and 
previous history of each new aspirant for its high places. 
If there is no High Court of Justice in this exalted sphere, 
it boasts the most ruthless of procureurs-généraux, an in- 
tangible public opinion that dooms the victim and carries 
out the sentence, that accuses and brands the delinquent. 
Do not hope to hide anything from this tribunal, tell 
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everything at once yourself, for it is determined to go to 
the bottom of everything, and knows everything. Do 
not seek to understand the mysterious operation by which 
intelligence is flashed from place to place, so that a story, 
a scandal, or a piece of news is known everywhere simul- 
taneously in the twinkling of an eye. Do not ask who 
set the machinery in motion; it is a social mystery, no 
observer can do more than watch its phenomena, and its 
working is rapid beyond belief. 


There are women, weak to all appearance, who, without 
rising from their sofas or leaving their rooms, make their 
influence felt in society; and, by bringing countless secret 
springs into play, gain for their husbands the position 
which their own vanity desires. 


A noble passion has this in common with vice; it grows 
by what it feeds upon. The mother and the gambler are 
alike insatiable. 


Unluckily, character of the quick-witted southern type 
has no continuity in its ideas; such men will be capable of 
heroic actions over night, and sink into nonentities to- 
morrow; often they are made to suffer for their virtues, 
often their worst defects contribute to their success; and 
for the rest, they are great when their good qualities are 
pressed into the service of an unflagging will. 


The barrier of silence between two hearts is areal divorce, 
accomplished on the day when husband and wife say we 
no longer. 


If the sensibilities of the surgeon who explores the mys- 
teries of the body are blunted by degrees, what becomes 
of the inner sensibility of the judge who is compelled to 
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probe the intricate recesses of human conscience? Magis- 
trates are the first victims of their profession; their 
progress is one perpetual mourning for their lost illusions, 
and the crimes that hang so heavily about the necks of 
criminals weigh no less upon their judges. An old man 
seated in the tribunal of justice is sublime; but do we not 
shudder to see a young face there? 


A SEASIDE TRAGEDY 


OUNG men delight to measure the future with a pair 

of compasses of their own; when the strength of the 

will equals the boldness of the angle they project, the 
world is theirs. 


There are in a certain sense two periods of youth in 
every life—the youth of confident hopes, and the youth 
of action; sometimes in those whom Nature has favored 
the two ages are blended, and then we have a Caesar, a 
Newton, or a Bonaparte—the greatest among great men. 


No courtesan is more capricious, more imperious, than 
an artist’s inspiration; you must seize her like Fortune 
and grasp her by the hair—when she comes. 
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MAN cannot always be in mischief. Even in the 

society of pirates, for instance, there must surely bea 

pleasant hour now and then when you may feel at your 
ease beneath the black flag. 


The man has yet to be found who can mope while he 
digests a good dinner. At that time we like to sit steeped 
in an indescribable calm, a sort of golden mean between | 
the extremes of the thinker’s musings and the sleek con- 
tent of the ruminating brute which should be termed the 
physical melancholy of gastronomy. 


We cling more closely to a sentiment than to our life, it 
seems. 


Courage is like a garment that we put on. 
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THE ELIXIR OF LIFE 


OES humanity, which, according to certain philoso- 
phers, is making progress, look on the art of waiting 
for dead men’s shoes as a step in the right direction? To 
this art we owe several honorable professions, which open 
up ways of living on death. There are people who rely 
entirely on an expected demise; who brood over it, 
crouching each morning upon a corpse that serves again 
for their pillow at night. . . . A host of human creatures 
in our midst are led by our laws, customs, and usages to 
dwell without ceasing on a fellow-creature’s death. .. . 
God alone knows the number of parricides in thought. 


Death is as unexpected in his caprice as a courtesan in 
her disdain; but death is truer—Death has never forsaken 
any man. 


The more he saw, the more he doubted. He watched 
men narrowly and saw how, beneath the surface, courage 
was often rashness; and prudence, cowardice; generosity, a 
clever piece of calculation; justice, a wrong; delicacy, 
pusillanimity ; honesty, a modus vivendi; he must see that 

‘those who, at heart, were really honest, scrupulous, just, 
generous, prudent, or brave, were held cheaply by their 
fellowmen. . . . He understood the mechanism of society 
too well to clash wantonly with its prejudices; for, after 
all, he was not as powerful as the executioner. 
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ABOUT CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI 


A’ all periods when great battles are fought between the 

masses and the authorities, the populace creates an 
ogresque figure—to coin a word for the sake of exactitude. 
Thus in our own time, but for the Memoirs of Saint- 
Helena, and the controversies of Royalists and Bona- 
partists, there was scarcely a chance but that Napoleon 
would have been misunderstood. Another Abbéde Pradt 
or two, a few more newspaper articles, and Napoleon from 
an Emperor would have become an ogre. 


No one suspects how greatly printing has helped to 
give body both to the envy which attends persons in high 
places, and to the popular irony which sums up the con- 
verse view of every great historical fact. 


Why are social truths received with such disfavor when 
they are boldly stated? This question alone sufficiently 
accounts for historical mistakes. Apply the solution of 
this problem to the devastating doctrines which flatter 
popular passion and to the conservative doctrines which 

would repress the ferocious or foolish attempts of the 
populace, and you will see the reason why certain per- 
sonages are popular or unpopular. 


Cesar, who tried to incite the Senate to pity for Cata- 
line’s party, would very likely have conquered Cicero if 
he had had newspapers and an opposition at his service. 
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The statement that all citizens are equal is pure non- 
sense, and contradicted by Nature every hour. 


Power is action; the electoral principle is discussion. No 
political action is possible when discussion is permanently 
established. 


A life of disaster is that of a man who is honest in poli- 
tics, and whose conscience will not lend itself to the 
caprices of opportunity, whose actions are pleasing only to 
virtue, which is persecuted by all—by the populace, be- 
cause it withstands their blind passions; by authority, 
because it resists its usurpations. 


The questioning spirit is the rebellious spirit. A re- 
bellion is always either a cloak to hide a prince, or the 
swaddling wrapper of a new rule. 


Just as in chemistry hostile elements fly asunder at the 
shock that disturbs their compulsory union, so in politics 
the alliance of antagonistic interests can never last long. 


Kings need not have recourse to diviners to read the 
fate that awaits them; they have only to study history. 


When the people triumph, they will have their Saint- 
Bartholomew. When Religion and Royalty are swept 
away, the people will attack the great, and after the great 
they will fall upon the rich. Finally, when Europe is no 
more than a dismembered herd of men for lack of leaders, 
it willbe swallowed up by vulgar conquerors. The world 
has presented a similar spectacle twenty times before, and 
Europe is beginning again. Ideas devour the ages as 
men are devoured by their passions. When man is cured, 
human nature will cure itself perhaps. 


When the laws leave folks but little liberty, people : 
revenge themselves by laxity of manners. | 


LOUIS LAMBERT 


[° it not during the youth of a nation that its dogmas 

and idols are conceived? And are not the supernatural 
beings before whom the people tremble the personification 
of their feelings and their magnified desires? 


A radiant idea, springing into our existence like a will- 
o’-the-wisp, dies out never to return; an ephemeral life, 
like that of babes who give their parents such infinite joy 
and sorrow; a sort of still-born blossom in the fields of the 
mind. Sometimes an idea, instead of springing forcibly 
into life and dying unembodied, dawns gradually, hovers 
in the unknown limbo of the organs where it has its birth; 
exhausts us by long gestation, develops, is itself fruitful, 
grows outwardly in all the grace of youth and the promis- 
ing attributes of long life; it can endure the closest inspec- 
tion, invites it, and never tires the sight; the investigation 
it undergoes commands the admiration we give to works 
slowly elaborated. Sometimes ideas are evolved in a 
swarm; one brings another; they come linked together; 
they vie with each other; they fly in clouds, wild and head- 
long. Again they rise up pallid and misty, and perish for 
want of strength or of nutrition; the vital force is lacking. 
Or again, on certain days, they rush down into the depths 
to light up that immense obscurity; they terrify us and 
leave the soul dejected. Ideas are a complete system 
within us, resembling a natural kingdom, a sort of flora, of 
which the iconography will one day be outlined by some 
man who will perhaps be accounted a madman. 
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No political theory has ever lasted. Governments 
pass away, as men do, without handing down any lesson, 
and no system gives birth to a system better than that 
which came before it. . . . Everything at this day re- 
mains to be done all over again, as it has been at every 
period when man has turned to cry out, “I am in 
torment!” 


The science of politics has no definite principles, and it 
can have no fixity; it is the spirit of the hour, the perpetual 
application of strength proportioned to the necessities of 
the moment. . . . Nations are but individuals, neither 
wiser nor stronger than man, and their destinies are 
identical. 


Life is within us and not without us; to rise above men, 
to govern them, is only magnifying the part of the school- 
master; and those who are capable of rising to the level 
whence they can enjoy a view of the world should not gaze 
upon their own feet. * 


t Balzac concludes Louis Lambert with two sets of ‘‘ meditations” 
numbered from one to twenty-two and from one to fifteen. These are 
omitted here. 


SERAPHITA 


A WOMAN can understand everything by love. When 

she fails to understand, she feels; when she cannot 
feel, she sees; when she can neither see, nor feel, nor under- 
stand—well, that angel on earth divines your need, to 
protect you and to hide her protection under the grace of 
love. 


As to effecting an act of creation, and that suddenly !— 
all creation needs time, and time will neither hurry nor 
turn backwards at our bidding. Hence, outside us, 
plastic nature obeys laws whose order and procedure 
cannot be reversed by any human effort. 


What I call enchantments are the stupendous dramas 
played out between two membranes on the canvas of the 
brain. . . . These phenomena of miracles are within 
us, not outside of us. 


Most men who are superior to the common herd are 
short-necked.* Nature willed, perhaps, that in them the 
heart should be nearer the head. | 


As soon as man desires to penetrate the secrets of na- 
ture, where there is no real secret, all that is needed is 
sight; he can see that the marvelous is the outcome of the 
simple. 

t A bit of self-portraiture; Balzac was physically a “little giant.” 
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Thirst for the unknown, the longing for the beyond, 
comes to most men who have knowledge, power, and will; 
but knowledge, actions, and will must have due guidance. 


Remorse is the virtue of the weak; remorse is impotence; 
it will sin again. Only repentance is strong; it can end 
everything. 


There are spirits which, having come to a conflict with 
passion, have proved themselves the stronger, and so have 
nothing left to clutch in their talons; spirits which, the 
opportunity failing them for putting themselves at the 
head of their peers to trample a whole people under their 
horses’ hoofs, would pay the price of a dreadful martyr- 
dom for the gift of a faith to be wrecked upon; like lofty 
rocks waiting for the touch of a staff which never comes, 
to enable them to shed springs of running water. 


Treasures, handed down from heir to heir, have blazed 
on crowned heads, and might be the most veracious his- 
torians of humanity if they could but speak. Have they 
not seen the joys and woes of the greatest as well as of 
the humblest? They have been everywhere—worn with 
pride at high festivals; carried in despair to the money 
lender; stolen amid blood and pillage; treasured in miracles 
of artistic workmanship contrived for their safe keeping. 
Excepting Cleopatra’s pearl, not one has perished. 


The mass of the people live today as they lived yester- 


day, as they lived in the first Olympiad, as they lived the 
first day after creation, and on the eve of the great cata- 
clysm. Doubt drowns everything in its waters. The 
same waves beat, with the same ebb and flow, on the human 
granite that hems in the sea of intellect. Man asks him- 
self whether indeed he saw what he saw, whether he really 
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heard the words that were spoken, whether the fact was a 
fact, and the idea really an idea; and then he goes on his 
way, he thinks of his business, he obeys the inevitable 
servitor of Death—Forgetfulness, who throws his black 
cloak over the old humanity of which the younger has no 
remembrance. Man never ceases to move, to go on, to 
grow as a vegetable grows, till the day when the axe falls. 
If this floodlike force, this mounting pressure of bitter 
waters, hinders all progress, it also, no doubt, is a warning 
of death. None but the loftier spirits open to faith can 
discern Jacob’s mystical stair. 


Alas! most men doubt, lack faith, will, and perseverance. 
Though some set out on the road, they presently look back 
and return. Few are they who know how to choose be- 
tween these two extremes—to go or to stay; heaven or the 
muckheap. All hesitate. Weakness leads to wandering, 
passion to evil ways, vice as a habit clogs the feet, and 
man makes no progress to a better state. Every being 
passes a preliminary life in the Sphere of Instinct, labor- 
ing with endless toil to amass earthly treasures, only to 
recognise their futility at last. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE 


A MAN, however malicious he may be, can never say 
about women as much good or as much evil as they 
themselves think. 


Wit always has a sparkle which wounds us women, and 
the man who has much of it makes us fear him, and if he 
is a proud man he will be capable of jealousy, and is not 
therefore to our taste. In fact, we prefer to raise a man 
to our own height rather than to have to climb up to his. 
Talent has great successes for us to share in, but the fool 
affords us enjoyment; and we would sooner hear it said 
‘“‘that is a very handsome man” than to see our lover 
elected to the Institute. 


The rage which certain women exhibit against those of 
their sex whose unfortunate happiness it is to entertain a 
passion, proves what a burden their chastity is to them. 
If it were not for fear of the devil, one would be Lais; 
another owes her virtue to the dryness of her selfish heart; 
a third to the silly behavior of her first lover; another 


still. 


When you begin to squeeze the marriage question you 
squirt out nothing but fun for the bachelors and weariness 


for the married men. 


Marriage is a duel to the death, before which the wedded 
couple ask a blessing from heaven, because it is the rash- 
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est of all undertakings to swear eternal love. The fight 
commences at once, and victory, that is to say liberty, 
remains in the hands of the cleverer of the two. 


A gentlewoman is a rare variety of the human race, and 
her principal characteristics are due to the special care 
men have bestowed upon its cultivation,—thanks to the 
power of money and the moral fervor of civilization. 


Adultery does not establish itself in the heart of a 
married woman with the velocity of a pistol-shot. 


An honest woman is one whom her lover fears to 
compromise. 


It is quite sufficient for a man to have a fine foot and a 
clear eye, in order to dismantle the portrait of a husband. 
It is not necessary that he have a handsome face nor even 
a good figure. Provided that a man appears to be 
intellectual and has a distinguished expression of face, 
women never look where he comes from, but where he is 
going to. 


Today it is not intellect but cleverness which prome- 
nades the streets. From every crevice in the rocky 
surface of society, brilliant flowers burst forth as the 
springtime brings them on the walls of a ruin; even in the 
caverns, there droop from the vaulted roof faintly 
colored tufts of green vegetation. The sun of education 
permeates all. Since this vast development of thought, 
this even and fruitful diffusion of light, we have scarcely 
any men of superiority,’ because every single man repre- 
sents the whole education of hisage. We are surrounded 
by living encyclopedias who walk about, think, act, and 
wish to beimmortalized. Hence the frightful catastrophes 
due to climbing ambitions and insensate passions. 
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The illusions of life are the best things in life; that which 
is most respectable in life is our futile credulity. 


Are there not many people whose principles are merely 
prejudices, and who, not having enough force of character 
to form their own ideas of happiness and virtue, accept 
what is ready made for them by the legislators? 


The time which an ignorant man passes to consummate 
his own ruin, is precisely that which a man of knowledge 
employs in the development of his happiness. 


Power does not consist in striking with force or with 
frequency, but in striking true. 


A monster which devours everything—that is fa- 
miliarity. 


It is easier to be a lover than a husband, for the same 
reason that it is more difficult to be witty every day than 
to say bright things only occasionally. 


The life of the wise man is a calm current, that of the 
prodigal a cataract. 


Life in everything is maintained by the equilibrium of 
two opposing forces. So, as regards love, if you give too 
much, you will not receive enough. The mother who 
shows her children her whole tenderness calls forth their 
ingratitude; and ingratitude is occasioned, perhaps, by 
the impossibility of reciprocation. 


Talent consists in the power of forming a conception 
combined with the power of carrying it out. 


A husband, like a. government, ought never acknowledge 
a mistake. 
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Never believe what a woman says; second, always look 
for the spirit without dwelling too much upon the letter of 
her actions; third, do not forget that a woman is never so 
garrulous as when she holds her tongue, and is never work- 
ing with more energy than when she keeps quiet. 


The best education is gained rather from what we learn 
in the world than by what we read in books. 


A husband is like a spider set at the center of an in- 
visible net, and receives a shock from the least fool of a fly 
which touches it, and from a distance, hears, judges, and 
sees what is either his prey or his enemy. 


We are perhaps indebted for the fine geniuses who have 
honored humanity, to those beds which are solidly con- 
structed; and the turbulent population which caused the 
French revolution was conceived, perhaps, upon a multi- 
tude of tottering couches, with twisted and unstable legs. 


The hand is the channel through which life passes. It 
reveals to the physician all the mysteries of our organism. 
It exhales, more than any other part of our bodies, the 
nervous fluid, or that unknown substance which for 
want of another term we designate will. The eye can dis- 
cover the mood of our soul, but the hand betrays simul- 
taneously the secrets of the body and those of the soul. 
We can acquire the faculty of imposing silence on our 
eyes, on our lips, on our brows, and on our forehead; but 
the hand never dissembles and nothing in our features can 
be compared to the richness of its expression. The heat 
and cold which it feels in such delicate degrees frequently 
escape the notice of other senses in thoughtless people; 
but a man knows how to distinguish them, however little 


time he may have bestowed in studying the anatomy of 
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sentiments and the affairs of human life. Thus the hand 
has a thousand ways of becoming dry, moist, hot, cold, 
soft, rough, unctuous. The hand palpitates, becomes 
supple, grows hard, and again is softened. In fine, it 
represents a phenomenon which is inexplicable, so that one 
is tempted to call it the incarnation of thought. It 
causes the despair of the sculptor and painter when they 
wish to express the changing labyrinth of its mysterious 
lineaments. To stretch out your hand to a man is to 
save him, it serves as a ratification of the sentiments we 
express. The sorcerers of every age have tried to read 
our future destinies in those lines which have nothing 
fanciful in them, but correspond absolutely with the 
principles of each one’s life and character. 


Women understand better than do we the art of analys- 
ing the two human feelings, which alternatively form their 
weapons of attack or the weapons of which they are vic- 
tims. They have the instinct of love, because it is their 
whole life, and of jealousy, because it is almost the only 
means by which they can control us. With them jealousy 
is a genuine sentiment, and it springs from the instinct of 
self-preservation; it is vital to their life or death. But 
with men this feeling is absolutely absurd when it does 
not subserve some further end. 


A lover is a herald who proclaims either the merit, the 
beauty, or the wit of a woman. What does a husband 
proclaim? 


Persons of genius are like tonics—you like them, but 
you must use them temperately. 


Up to the age of thirty the face of a woman is a book 
written in a foreign tongue, which one may still trans- 
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late in spite of all the feminisms of the idiom; but on 
passing her fortieth year, a woman becomes an insoluble 
riddle. If anyone is able to see through an old woman, 
it is another old woman. 


A husband ought always to distrust the woman friends 
of his wife. The subtle artifices of these lying creatures 
but rarely fail of their effect, for they are seconded by two 
enemies, who always keep close to a man—and these are 
vanity and desire. 


Integrity is a very rare virtue, and, often, the man who 
thinks he possesses most, actually has least. 


A weapon is anything which is used for the purpose of 
wounding. From this point of view, certain sentiments 
prove to be the most cruel weapons which man can 
employ against his fellow man. The genius of Schiller, 
lucid as it was comprehensive, seems to have revealed all 
the phenomena which certain ideas bring to light in the 
human organism by means of their keen and penetrating 
action. 


It is true that tender and delicate souls are found en- 
veloped in a body of metallic hardness; nevertheless there 
are souls of bronze enveloped in bodies so supple and 
capricious that their grace attracts the friendship of 
others, and their beauty calls for a caress. However, if 
you flatter the exterior man with your hand, the Homo 
duplex, the interior man, to use an expression of Buffon, 
immediately rouses himself and rends you with his keen 

points of contact. 


Women, animated either by an innate feeling for re- 
venge, which they themselves can never explain, or else by 
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their instinct of domination, rarely fail to discover that 
this quality in their natural machinery, when brought into 
play against the man, is inferior to no other instrument 
for obtaining ascendency over him. With admirable 
cleverness, they proceed to find out which chords in the 
hearts of their husbands are most easily touched; and when 
once they possess this secret, they eagerly proceed to put 
it into practice; then, like a child with a mechanical toy, 
whose spring excites their curiosity, they go on employing 
it, carelessly calling into play the movements of the in- 
strument, and are satisfied simply with the success in 
doing so. If they kill you, they will mourn over you 
with the best grace in the world, as the most virtuous, 
the most excellent, the most sensible of men. 


The human race, socially speaking, is not placed 
between the good and the bad, but between the bad and 
the worse. 


PETTY TROUBLES OF MARRIED LIFE 


HE most ferocious and savage, the most alert and 
clear-sighted, the most restless, the swiftest, the 
most jealous, the most ardent and violent, the simplest 
and most elegant, the most unreasonable, the most watch- 
ful chimera of the moral world—The vanity of a woman. 


A husband should always know what is the matter with 
his wife, for she always knows what is not. 


Woman’s logic is extremely simple; it consists in 
expressing but a single idea—her will. 


The most jesuitical Jesuit of Jesuits is still a thousand 
times less jesuitical than the least jesuitical woman,— 
judge, then, what Jesuits women are! They are so 
jesuitical that the cunningest Jesuit himself could never 
guess to what extreme of jesuitism a woman may go, for 
there are a thousand ways of being jesuitical, and a 
woman is such an adroit Jesuit that she has the knack 


of being a Jesuit without having a jesuitical appearance. 


You can rarely, though you can sometimes, prove to a 
Jesuit that he is one. But try once to demonstrate to a 
woman that she acts or talks like a Jesuit. She would 
be cut to pieces rather than confess herself one. 


Women are always afraid of things which have to be 


divided. 
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As to knowing women; they don’t know themselves! 
In fact, God was Himself deceived in the only one He 
attempted to manage and to whose manufacture He had 
given personal attention. 


Good luck is nothing less than unyielding will, incessant 
labor, contempt for easily won celebrity, immense learning, 
and that patience which, according to Buffon, comprises 
the whole of genius, but which certainly is the half of it. 


Cupid’s bandage is washed every ten years, and newly 
embroidered by the altered manners of the period, but it 
has been the same old bandage since the days of Greece. 


In society, we know how to put cloaks on all truths, 
even the prettiest. 


Women, especially married women, stick ideas into 
their brain-pan precisely as they stick pins into a pin- 
cushion, and the devil himself could not get them out; 
they reserve to themselves the exclusive right of stick- 
ing them in, pulling them out, and sticking them in again. 


Women have as many inflections of voice to pronounce 
the words, My dear, as the Italians have to say Amico. I 
have counted twenty-nine which express only various 
degrees of hatred. 


Those sweet little beings called women, and especially 
Parisian women, are the prettiest jewels which social 
industry has invented. Those who do not adore them, 
those who do not feel a constant jubilation at seeing them 
laying their plots while braiding their hair, creating 
special idioms for themselves and constructing with their 
slender fingers machines strong enough to destroy the 
most powerful fortunes, must be wanting in sense. 
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LETTERS TO A STRANGER 
(Mme. HansKA) 


INS but those who suffer can portray joy, because 
we express better that which we conceive than that 
which we have experienced. 


When one wants things properly done one must kiss 
that devil’s spur which men call patience. 


There are things of love and pride and nobleness in 
certain lives which others would prefer to calumniate 
than comprehend. 


Nothing restores a broken tie, the joint always shows; 
an indelible distrust remains. 


I find that one should communicate but little with 
petty minds; one there leaves one’s wool, as on bushes. 


Today one flood, tomorrow another flood sweeps me 
along. I bruise myself against one rock, I recover, and 
am thrown upon a reef. These are struggles which no 
one can appreciate. — No one comprehends what it is 
to change ink into gold! 


The intellectual battle-fields are more fatiguing to 
work than the fields where men die or the fields where they 
sow their corn; know this. France consumes brains, as 
once she cut off noble heads. 
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The combination of talent, genius, poesy, love, and a 
great, indomitable character, a rectangular will, is a 
miracle of nature — possibly an effect of temperament. 


Most young men have not the firm will which enables 
a man to rise above adversity and men, and to make for 
himself the events of his life. They will not subordinate 
themselves to reach a result. Since I have taken Di- 
ogenes’ lantern to search through this vaunted Paris for 
men of talent I have heard many a cry of poverty; but 
when you offer to those who utter this complaint, money 
for work well done, they ‘‘can’t do it,” and I have not 
obtained the work. 


- Something superhuman is needed to meet with love 
when one is past forty. What a measure of beliefin one’s 
self—I do not say in others—to hope to escape this general 
law! 


To comprehend is to equal, said Raphael; and as our 
poor age does not take the trouble to comprehend, it 
follows that our equals are few. 


There are affections which are like great rivers; all flows 
into them. So the longer I live, the more the river swells; _ 
the sea into which it casts itself is death. 


We should never judge those whom we love. The 
affection that is not blind is no affection at all. 


I have begun my comedy; but, after defining its prin- 
cipal lines, I perceive the difficulties, and that gives me a 
profound admiration for the great genuises who have left 
their works on the stage. 


I went yesterday to hear Beethoven’s symphony in C 
minor. Beethoven is the only man who makes me know 
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jealousy. I would rather be Beethoven than Rossini or 
Mozart. 


Not to be deceived in life, in friendships, in business, 
in relations of all kinds, one must do nothing else than be 
purely and simply a financier, a man of the world, a man 
of business. 


The unhappy are always robust in health. They can 
pass through stormy seas, conflagrations, battles, bivouacs, 
and fresh plaster; they are always sound and well! 


There are men who wish me to sell myself to the present 
order of things. I would rather perish! I must have my 
freedom of speech. When you speak to me of fatal 
death, I call it happy death, for I do not believe we are 
placed here below for happiness. 


Beyle (Stendhal) has just published the finest book, 
as I think, which has appeared these fifty years. It is 
called ‘‘La Chartreuse de Parme.” If Machiavelli had 
written a novel, it would have been this one. 


Love is a flower, the seed of which is brought by the 
wind, and blossoms where it drops. It is as ridiculous to 
be angry with a woman because she does not love us as to 
be angry with fate for not giving us black hair when we 
have red. 


English prejudices are terrible, they destroy an essen- 
tial to all artists, the Jaisser-aller, unconstraint. 


I have always thought that nothing was more interest- 
ing, comic, and dramatic than the comedy of government. | 


A man is lost in France the moment he makes a name for 
himself, and is crowned in hislifetime. Insults, calumnies, ? 
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rejection, these suit me. Some day it will be known that 
if I lived by my pen, there never entered two centimes 
into my purse which were not hardly and laboriously 
earned, that praise or blame were equally indifferent to 
me, that I have built up my work amid cries of hatred and 
literary musketry, and have done so with a firm and 
imperturbable hand. 


To sum up: This is the stake I play for,—four men 
have had an immense influence in this half century: 
Napoleon, Cuvier, O’Connell; and I desire to be the fourth. 
The first lived on the blood of Europe, he inoculated him- 
self with armies; the second espoused the globe; the third 
has incarnated himself in a people; and I shall have carried 
a whole social world? in my brain. Better live thus than 
call out every evening, ‘‘Spades, hearts, trumps!”’ or find 
out why Madame such a one has done such or such a 
thing. 


The best way to hoax critics is satirically to agree with 
them; carrying the matter farther than they reckoned or 
wished, and when you have enticed them into absurdity, 
leave them there. 


Society at large is composed of criminals who have a 
horror of honest men and of men without sin; it hates the 
happiness that eludes it. 


Nature gives talent, but it is for man to make it work 
and bring it to sight by force of will, perseverance, and 
courage. 


* See the Repertory of the Human Comedy by Messieurs Cerfberr and 
Christophe. 
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W* ought to permit men and things to wear themselves 

out. There is nothing like glorification to kill a 
man or an idea; but persecution is the life of all political 
and religious things. 


Men ought to know, like some heroic souls, how to go 
to heaven at the right time. Itis given to none but great 
geniuses to die at Saint Helena. 


Pardieu! the Pantheon is open and now we are at a loss 
how to fill it. 


I see passion everywhere and reason nowhere. 


Do not charge me with non-patriotism because my in- 
telligence obliges me to take the exact measure of men and 
things. Governmental genius consists in effecting the 
fusion of extremes; that is what two men of talent, 
Napoleon and Louis XVIII, did. One was never under- 
stood, the other was understood by himself alone. Both 
restrained all parties in France, one by force, the other by 
craft, because one rode on horseback, the other was driven 
in a carriage. 


When one has one’s entire way to make, it is better to 
make it great and illustrious; pain for pain, it is preferable 
to suffer in a high sphere than a low one, and I much prefer 
dagger-thrusts to pin-pricks. 

t As given in correspondence and miscellaneous writings other than the 


Human Comedy. 
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Robespierre and Danton are immense because they 
embody, to the eyes of historians, the vengeance of the 
Gauls, oppressed for nine centuries. 


It has always been easier for men to bestir themselves, 
assemble in battalions, get themselves killed, and put 
their kings on or off a throne, than to produce an intel- 
lectual conception. Revolutions want noise and move- 
ment; thought wants silence and peace. 


Power has to be a long time in the same hands before a 
nation can proceed steadily in the path of fortune; and if 
history were worth anything, men could read in it that 
frequent oscillations are closely allied to national mis- 
fortunes. 


All men of the South are mimics; they are tender or 
wrathful, according to the person they talk with. They 
are jugglers in gesture and speech. They will apparently 
sympathize with you, grow warm and vehement, while 
within they are cold as a disused oven. They are prodigal 
of promises and splendidly bold in denying them, but they 
manage to console you with a douche of their holy water. 


Disarmament is one of those things which are proved 
by themselves, and not by assertions or affirmations. The 
history of the two preceding centuries shows that ficti- 
tious disarmament has always been a most powerful factor 
in politics. All used that trap. 


In France wit, cleverness, smothers sentiment. From 
this national vice originate the evils from which art suffers 
in this country. We comprehend art in itself marvel-— 
ously well; we do not lack decided skill in appreciating its 
works, but we do not feel them. We go to the opera and 
the salon because fashion demands it; we applaud, we 
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expatiate with taste, and we come out smug and unmoved 
as we went in. 


Kings rule nations for a given time; the artist rules the 
ages; he changes the face of things; he casts a revolution 
into a mould; he bears upon the globe, he fashions it. 
Thus did Gutenberg, Columbus, Schwartz, Descartes, 
Raphael, Voltaire, David. All were artists, for they 
created; they applied Thought to a new production of 
human forces, to a new physical or moral combination of 
the elements of nature. 


When a poet, a painter, a sculptor, imparts a vigorous 
reality to one of his works, it is because the intention and 
the creation took place simultaneously. Those are the 
best works of all artists, whereas the work they have 
worked over the most is usually their worst, because they 
have lived too long with their ideal figures. They have 
felt them too deeply to reproduce them. 


I have been sitting here an hour, asking of Science, of 
Nature, of God the import of the difference in brains, 
souls, faculties. The expression ‘“‘Republic”’ in letters is 
nonsense; there will never be equality. 


Christian charity, people tell me, is given us to repair 
all evils. To which I reply: Christian charity repairs 
very little, and prevents nothing. 


The press can be killed as you kill a people, by giving it 
liberty. 


From the splendid generalizer, prophet, pastor of ideas 
that he once was, the publicist is now a person who busies 
himself with the floating straws of current life. If a 
pimple appears on the body politic, the publicist scratches 
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it, spreads it, makes it bleed, and makes a book out of it, 
which is often a hoax. Publicity was once a great con- 
centric mirror; the publicists of today have broken it to 
pieces and each has a bit which he twirls and makes 
glitter before the eyes of the crowd. 


The press is not as free as the public in France and 
foreign countries imagine from that phrase: liberty of the 
press. There are facts it is unable to tell, and important 
modifications of the facts which they do mention. The 
jesuitism which Pascal stigmatized was much less hypo- 
critical than that of the press. To its shame, the press 
is free only towards the weak, or towards isolated 

individuals. 


The paper which has the most subscribers is that which 
most resembles the masses; draw your conclusions from 
that! 


““Speech’’ is an English word which is now becoming 
French, for it signifies something that is neither French 


nor English, which is said, not thought, which is neither — 


discourse, conversation, opinion, nor address, but a 
necessary stupidity, a phrase of constitutional music sung 
to any air ‘‘twixt pear and cheese.” 


The fewer ideas you have, the higher will you rise. 
That is the law by which the philosophico-literary bal- 
loons attain some point or other of the political horizon. 


We never pursue anything but that which runs away 


from us, and as intelligence flees the bourgeoisie, the latter 


are very eager for it. 


Formerly education, experience, and long studies were . 
necessary before undertaking the duties of critic. Criti- 


Petts ae i, em. 
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cism has changed in form; there is no longer any necessity 
of its having ideas; much more is attributed to a knack of 
saying things in a manner to work injury. Critics ofall 
kinds are anxious to be deemed good fellows; they do 
harm, not from a desire to do it, but because the public 
likes to have served up to it every morning three or four 
authors spitted like partridges and larded with ridicule. 
These critics consider it eminently droll and in good taste 
to press you by the hand and pretend friendship, while 
they stab you with the poisoned needle of their articles. If 
one of them publishes an article praising you in a Parisian 
paper he will surely stab you in a London sheet. 


Maxim: Criticism today is of no use except to support 
the critic. 


The Englishman is English first and journalist after- 
wards; the Frenchman is journalist before all else, and is 
not French until later. The English newspapers, there- 
fore, never commit the fault of exposing the secrets of the 
cabinet when it is a question of getting any advantage 
outside; whereas to secure subscribers the French will 
gabble about all political arcana. ‘The Press takes for its 
base thismaxim: To the newspaperman all that 1s probable 
as true. 


The press, like woman, is wonderful and sublime when 
it tells a lie; it, and she, never lets go of you till it has 
forced you to believeit and her; both display the highest 
qualities in this struggle wherein the public, as helpless 
as the husband, invariably succumbs. 


If the press did not exist, it ought never to be invented 


Where would Literature be if its cases were never 
pleaded? It has a court of appeals, a Supreme Court, 
namely, the future. Happy he who can appear before it! 
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A generation is a drama of five or six thousand salient 
personages.’ This drama is my work. 


Some shrewd critics having remarked that the author 
(Balzac) paints sinners as being more lovable than irre- 
proachable women; this fact seems so natural to the 
author that he can only say it is, unfortunately, masculine 
nature not to love vice when it is hideous, and to flee from 
virtue when it is frightful. 


There is virtue in every species of talent; and the thing 
is to know how, like Moliére, to take your good where you 
find it. This talent isnot common. If all authors have 
ears, they do not always know how to listen; or, to be more 
exact, they do not all have the same faculties. Nearly all 
know how to conceive. Which of them does not drive six 
or seven dramas abreast as he smokes his cigar on the 
Boulevards? Who has not invented the finest comedies? 
Who, in the seraglio of his imagination, does not possess 
the noblest subjects? However, between these facile 
conceptions and production there is an abyss of toil, a 
world of difficulties, which few know how to cross. 


Certainly for great men born poor, life has only two 
faces; either mendicity, like Homer, Cervantes, and others, 
the indifference of La Fontaine, Machiavelli, and Spinoza, — 
the cynicism (which is the same system) of Jean-Jacques; 
or else the settled determination of the Calderons, the 
Lope de Vegas, Diderot, Raynal, Mirabeau, Walter Scott, 
Lord Byron, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, and tutte quanti to 
sell their works in the market. 


Not only does the newspaper kill much youth and many 
talents, but it knows how to bury its dead in profound 


* Balzac expected to deal with as many in the Human Comedy; there are 
actually over two thousand. 
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silence; it lays no flowers on their graves; it sheds no 
tears over its deceased assistants. 


Our century, in which the sovereign is everywhere 
except on the throne, is a century where everyone nego- 
tiates in his own name and endeavors to make himself 
the central point of a circumference, or king in a dark 
corner. 


We can do nothing in these days but scoff. Satire is the 
literature of expiring societies. 


What troubles come of a love of fame! Long live the 
grocers, hang them! they sell all day and add up their 
gains at night, and delight themselves now and then with 
some horrid melodrama, and then they are happy! Yes, 
but they have to spend their lives between soap and 
cheese. So, long live the men of letters! 


Surely the noblest epitaphs are single names: La 
Fontaine, Masséna, Moliére,—names which tell all and 
make the passer dream! 


When a man erects a structure he doesn’t care for what 
idlers may scribble on the scaffolding! 


We spend the second half of life in mowing down within 
our hearts all that we grew there in the first half; and this 
we call acquiring experience! 


The wise and virtuous are not always the best pilots. 
This is not my fault. I don’t invent human nature; I 
observe it in the past and in the present, and I try to 
paint it such asitis. Mere inventions would not convince 


anybody. 
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I do not like journalism; I may say I hate it. Itisa 
blind force, sly, malicious, insubordinate, without moral- 
ity or tradition, without, one may say, an aim. But, at 
any rate, we must bow toit. It isa power,—the power of 
this century. It leads to all points of the circumference. 
It is the only power in these days which has the force to 
overthrow, and, consequently to set up. 


In Paris ridicule generally takes the place of compre- 
hension; I hope for nothing but a far-off, tardy success. 


I actually work as hard, and in as concentrated a man- 
ner, as any human creature could do; but I am the very 
humble servant of Inspiration, and the vixen has her 
moments of ill-humor. 


‘These stupid kings ignore the fact that without us the 
world would know nothing about them. The very monu- 
ments they erect to their own memory crumble away; the 
pictures they hang in their museums to show the world 
what they do that is useful and grand do not endure; 
not one is over five centuries old. Without Virgil and 
Horace and Titus Livius and Ovid, who could distinguish 
Augustus from all the other Augustuses, though he was 
the nephew of Cesar? Ifit were not for that little lawyer 
without a brief, Suetonius, we should not know three 
Cesars out of the dozen he wrote about; without Tacitus 
we should confound the Romans of his time with the 
northern barbarians; without Shakespeare all the life of 
the reign of Elizabeth would disappear; without Racine, 
Corneille, Pascal, La Bruyére, Saint-Simon, Moliére, Louis 
XIV, reduced to his wigs and his mistresses, would be no 
better than a crowned head on a sign-post. And without 
us, Louis-Philippe’s name would be no better known to 
posterity than that of Philippe who keeps the restaurant 
in rue Montorgueil.” (Balzac to Victor Hugo.) 
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Can critics render my work good or bad? Let time, the 
_ great umpire, show; if these fellows are wrong the public 
_ willseeit some day or other, and injustice then becomes a 
_ benefit to those it has injured. Besides, these guerillas of 
_ art hit true occasionally; and by correcting the faults they 
~ point out, my work is improved,—in fact, I really owe 
: them some gratitude. 
3 
What tortures success is made of! 


: _ All happiness depends on courage and work. I have _ 
_ had many periods of wretchedness, but with energy, and 
_ above all, with illusions, I pulled through them all. 

. q ‘ 2 ; ‘ 
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A 


Abdication, 36 

Ability and mediocrity not contra- 
distinguished, 37 

Absurdities, originate in good, 126 

Abyss, between conception and 
production, 334 

Accomplished fact, worshiped, 148 

Accusation, by world, 220 

Acquaintance, spells success, 136 

Actions contradicting character, 90; 
harmonious with ideas, 254 

Actresses, power of, 218 

Admiration and envy, 147; strength 
of, 100; world’s, 9 

Admiration, dangers of, 100; re- 
venged, 9 

Adultery, evolves slowly, 314 

Adversity, brings chaos, 192 

Advisers, excellent for others, 153 

Affection, blind, 326; and hatred, 
184; in marriage, 55; when re- 
vealed, 184 

Affections, like rivers, 326 

Age, a chill wind, 220; each charac- 
teristic, 74 

Agony, obeys no rule, 172 

Aladdin’s lamp is luck, work, or 

_ genius, 76 

Alcibiades, 64. 

Alliance, of antagonists ephemeral, 


304 
Amateur accomplishments, 225 
Ambition, 105, 127, corrupts youth, 
128; men and women, 186; and 
performance, 136; salvation and 
ruin, 185; second rate, 73; with- 
out capacity, 202; and women, 


163 

Ambitions, conflict of, 116; of 
women, 52 

Anibitious wives, 81 

Angelic women, nonsense, 156 


Angevin dynasty, 148 


Anguish, mental, 262 

Ape in woman, 20 

d’Arc, Jeanne, 148, 247 

Aretino, 102 

Argument, 141 

Aristides, 138 

Aristocracy by birth, 81 

Aristotle, 102 

Art, aim of, 290; and children, a 
lottery, 211; and love, 291; and 
nature, 287; and science, jealous 
divinities, 281 

Artifices, mental, 64 

Artist, an oligarch, 175; success of, 
168; thrilled by masters, 290 

Artistic temperament, 126 

Artists’ best works, 331 

Artists, great men, slaves of work, 
216; rule of the ages, 331 

Assemblies, mean tyranny and 
insurrection, 257 

Assurance, effect of, 190 

Astuteness, of primitive and simple 
people, 109 

Atheist and believer, 87 

Atmosphere, of clever woman, 205 

Attaches, 12 

Attractiveness, a detriment, 156 

Audacious characters, and women, 


274 

Augustus, 336 

Authority, approaching dissolution, 
274; giving up, 107; questioned, 
256; slack, 205 | 

Avarice, 126; as a virtue, 67 


B 


Bacchus, 68 

Bachelors, husbands and wives, 51 

Balloons, philosophico-literary, 332 

Balzac, the critics and time, 337; 
and human nature, 335; and 
inspiration, 336; to Victor Hugo, 
336; his work, 337; aim, 328; 


339 


340 


Balzac— Continued 
character portrayal, 334; opposi- 
tion, 327; self-portraiture, 307; 
struggles, 325; task, 334 

Banker, a general, 195 

Bankers, corsairs, 288 

Bankers’ faith, 157; gratitude non- 
existent, 157; warfare, 157 

du Barry, Madame, 209 

Bashfulness, 176 

Battle-fields, intellectual, 325 

Bayle, 60, 102 

Beaumarchais, 158, 215, 222 

Beauties, perfect, all have resem- 
blances, 209 

Beauty, at fifteen, 35; genius of 
matter, 70; gift for power, 213; 
and love, 282; precludes intellect, 
53; soul and features, 14 

Beethoven, 293; valued, 326 

Beneficence, unobtrusive, 30 

Benevolence, empty, 128 

Bigotry, 14 

Bigots, 14 

Bill-broker, inhuman, 218 

Bill of exchange, 166 

Blackmailing press, 142 

Blondes and brunettes, 196 

Boccaccio, 102 

Bohemianism, 165 

Borrowing, is policy, 193 

Breeding, and manners, 131 

British Isles, 148 

Broken ties, never mend, 325 

Bronzino, 209 

Brotherhood of man, a chimera, 96 

Buffon, 102, 109, 132, 202, 318, 321 

Buildings influence people, 67 

Bullet, brain ballast, 206 

Business, its moment of danger, 35 

Business success, 193 

Businessman, and authors, 192 

Businessman’s distrust of talent, 88 

Byron, Lord, 26, 62, 334 


Cc 


Cassar, 142, 300, 303 

Cain’s and Abel’s posterity, 161 

Calderon, 102, 334 

Calumny, 95; easier than compre- 
hension, 325 

Calvin, 264 

“‘Canards,’’ 140 

Canova, 215, 216 

Capella, Bianca, 209 

Capitalist, calumny of, 197 


_ Complexion beautifiers, 198 


INDEX 


Career, a battlefield, 188 

Careers, contrasts in, 36 

Cashier, nature of, 288 

Casuistry, 203 

Catchwords, 128 

Catholic religion, 255 

Catholicism, 124 

Causes, worthy and fraudulent, 169 

Celebrities are human, 61 

Celebrity, 134 

Cemetery monuments, a scandalous 
comedy, 173 

Cervantes, 286, 334 

Champagne, adhesiveness of, 158 

Chaos, caused by women, 277 

Character, contradictions in, 281; 
depths of, 190; discords of, 60; 
duality of, 199; revealed by 
trifles, 200; a social force, 224; 
and society, reality of, 302; 
southern type, 298 

Characters, mixed, easily influenced, 
288; poorly balanced, 147 

Charity, 81; false, 238; promotes 
crime, 238 

Charm, natural and artificial, 225 

Chastity, a burden to women, 313 

Child-bearing, 29 

Child, mastery over, 30; with old 
thoughts, 43 

Child’s clairvoyance, 43 

Children, your death blow, 189; 
discern injustice, 93; a problem, 
51; worship of, 243 

Children’s clairvoyance, 47 

Christian charity, limitations, 331 

Church personified, 287 

Civilization, a Juggernaut, 183 

Civilization’s diseases, 224; glory 
is woman, 198 

Clannishness, victim of, 268 

Cleopatra, 308 

Cleverness, delights in equality, 267; 
a dye, 63; not intellect, pre- 
dominates, 314; justified by suc- 
cess, 258; satiates, 66 ; 

Colbert, 257 

Columb, Michel, 215 

Columbus, 331 

Common experience binds, 227; 
herd respect superiority, 45; 
sense, 226 

Communism, wrecking society, 267 

Competition, 89; demands endur- 
ance, 239;humanandanimal, 143 

Complaining women, vulgar, 200 


INDEX 


Comprehension, and equality, 326 

Conceit, in men, 74; natural feeling, 
293 

Conceiving fine works, 214 

Conduct in worldly affairs, 116 

Confidence, 210 

Confidential talk, 241 

Conflict of ambitions, 116 

Conscience, 136, 277 

Constitutional thimble-rig, 272 

Contemporary manners, 168 

Contradictions in humanity, 271 

Contradictory people, 12 

Contraries, in life, 108 

Conquest, desire for, 189 

Convent life, motive for, 174 

Conviction, impresses, 261 

Correggio, 225 

Countenance of lover, 158 

Courage, and hope, 192; like a 
garment, 301; a speculation, 57; 
undesired, 247 

Courtesan, 218 

Courtesans crave virtue; the virtu- 
ous dissipation, 74 

Courtesy, a veneer, 27 

Create, with the pen, IoI 

Creation, needs time, 307 

Creativeness, habit easily lost, 214 

Creditor, 91 

Creole woman, 54 

Crime and love, 112 

Crimes, patent and subtle, 203 

Crises, and behavior, 192; stamped 
on memory, 90; and women, 36 

Criticism, aims to injure, 333; and 
education, 332; pickaxe, 69; two 
kinds, 102 

Critics, hoaxed, 328; treachery of, 


333, 
Cromwell, 257 
Crowd tames individuals, 191 
Culture of love, 46 
Cunning, 88; and life, 266 
Cupid’s bandage, 321 
Cuvier, 62, 102, 200, 328 
Cynicism, men’s, 34 


D 


Dagger thrusts, and pin pricks, 329 
Daisies pulled to pieces, 20 
Dancing lures women, 16 

Danger as inspiration, 45 

Dante, 133, 215, 286 

Danton, 88, 330 

David, 331 
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Day-dreams, 205 

Dead men’s shoes, waiting for, 302 

Death, 32; is capricious, 302; and 
youth, 38 

Death’s agony, has wisdom, 223 

Deathbed, money plots of survivors, 


50 

Debauch, an art, 278 

Debtors’ tactics, 237 

Deceiver, despises victim, 254; of 
woman, 63 

Defeated, consolation of, 234 

Defenses of bourgeoise, 170 

Deformity, bringing happiness, 282 
imposes life’s conditions, 191 

Deist, 88 

Deluge of phrases, 99 

Departure for heaven, 
timed, 329 

Depth, genuine, incomprehensible, 


rightly 


233 

Descartes, 234, 331 

Desertion, 144 

Desert races, 154 

Desire and love, 105; possession 
ends it, 289 

Destiny, of incompleteness, 247; 
triumph over, 296 

Detectives, best of all, 49 

Determination, best capital, 209 

Development of affairs is logical, 
242 

Diamond cut diamond, woman 7s. 
woman, 155 

Diderot, 334 

Difficulty, develops energy, 226 

Diffident people, 130 

Digestion, prevents moping, 301 

Dinner-party of six, 108 

Dinner-party’s charm, 20 

Diogenes, 277 

Diplomacy, 127 

Disarmament, a trap, 330 

Discretion, of two kinds, 182. 

Discussion, 257; destroys action, 
304; replacing action, 264 

Disenchantment, 10 

Disillusionment, 207 

Dissertations, summed up, 273 

Dissimulation, of simple folk, 223; 
by women, 199; in women, 80 

Distrust, wife’s women friends, 318 

Dramas, conditioned by our 
natures, 6; domestic, 57 

Dress as a lure, 71 

Dupe, 61 

Durer, Albert, 215, 216 
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Duties, and feelings, 116 
Duty, and woman, III 


E 


Easily done, never done, 147 

Eccentricities, 210 

Education, the best, 316; college 
and worldly, 89; of girls, 25; 
results of, 274; what is it?, 273 

Egoism negatives love, 66; re- 
semblance to, 62 

Elizabeth of England, 336 

Embarrassment and women, 19 

Encyclopedists, 140 

England, materialist, 119; political 
debate and authority, 264 

English aristocracy, assimilates abil- 
ity, 265; dullness, 20; and ‘‘Im- 
proper,’’ 195; insularity, 118; 
intrigue, 257; prejudices, terrible, 
327; press, 142; prudes and 
hypocrites, 181; superiority spu- 
rious, 158; unable to pardon, 182 

Englishman, a patriot, 333 

Englishwoman, 118; in love, 123 

Englishwoman’s irony, I2I 

Englishwomen, prudery, 123 

Enmity, 187 

Environment, 154; force of, 285; 
and moods, 291; influence, 121; 
and personality, 131 

Envy, a dagger, 258; mental canker, 
267; of weak, 237 

Epigram, 21;a disreputable weapon, 


140 

Epitaphs, noblest; single names, 335 

Epochs, color men, 104 

Equality, and comprehension, 326; 
contradicted by nature, 304; de- 
trimental, 162; in love, 41; means 
inequality, 223; modern notions 
of, 73; proclaims rights of envious, 
73; a right, not a fact, 174: will 
never be, 331; woman and man, 
pe 

Espionage, 130 

Esteem, 146 

Europe, fate of, 304 

Events, never absolute, 190 

Evil, 95; propensities, 278; spirit, of 
mating, 113 

Examples, for youth, 142 

Excesses, all related, 278 

Execution, its tasks, 214 

Experience, as it is, 335; with 
women, 46 


INDEX 


Externals and life, 7__ 
Extremes demand solitude, 34 
Eye, flash of, 35 


F 


Face of a woman, mystery, 10 
Facts, women annihilate them, 189 
Faculties, 263 

Fame, 226; causes trouble, 335 
Familiarity, a monster, 315 
Families, essentially disharmonious, 


33 

Family considerations, an obstacle, 
227; good and evil, 222; individ- 
uals dividing property, 40; in- 
vention of, 31; life, 112 

Fan, the lady’s, 21 

Fancies, 45 

Fancy aroused in girls, 106 

“Fatal week,’’ 143 

Fate, not moral agent, 266 

Fatigues of triumph, 95 

Favor and genius, 212 

Fear, potency of, 190; and love, 53 

Feeling and existence, 156 

Feelings crave certainty, 25; and 
environment, 10; generous, where 
prevalent, 248; inexorable, 146; 
make life, 177 

Feelings, of peasants and bankers, 
253; and progress, 114 ' 

Feminine manipulation, 64; rival- 
ries ferocious, 94 

Ferment, mental, 191 

Fidelity in love, 19 

Finance, 195 

Financier, 327 

First-love, 112, 242 

Fixed idea, 184 

Flattery, resource of small souls, 
92; a social necessity, 176; a 
success, 81; to woman, 205; and 
youth, 127 

Flattery’s fraud, 29 

Folly and vanity, 219 

Fool, in France, 176; society’s 
creation, 196 

Fooling the world, 182 

Forest, voice of, 262 

Forgetting, by strong characters, 194 

Fortune-hunters, 275; making, 114 

Forty years, and folly, 203 : 


France, consumes brains, 325; 
equality, 223; frivolous, 156: 


political debate, 264; power of 
words, 73; rules by the Book, 65 
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INDEX 


France, jest, 235; national senti- 
ment, 107; trifles disturb, 242 
France’s contradictory qualities, 

57; national vice, 330 
Franklin, Benjamin, 140 
Frederick the Great, 142 
Freedom, is not destructive liberal- 
ism, 294; of speech, valued, 327 
French public, extremist, 1o1 


Frenchwoman, in love, 122; the 
woman, 23 

Frenchwomen, as wives, 109 

Friends begrudge success, 158; 


limit them, I15 
Friendship, 117, 221 
Friendship’s false coin, 154 


G 


Gaul’s vengeance, 330 

Generosity, confined to poor, 9; 
hour of, 58; suppress it, 49 

Genius, aloofness of, 62; and death, 
26; defined, 156; a disease, 144; 
dramatic, 143; and excess, 278; 
exhausted by illusions, 155; facul- 
ties of, 263; not gilded mediocrity, 
222; indifference to today, 286; 
like tonics, 317;and madness, 283; 
mistakenly judged cold, 96; 
nature of, 158, 263; is patience, 
132, 202; renews youth, 64; re- 
quires will, 257; revolutionaries, 
and beds, 316; stamp of, 33; and 
talent, 160, 225; and vice, 281; 
and virtue, unrecognized, 255; 
and will, rarely combined, 326; 
demands work, 132; without 
affectations, 65 

Genius’ manifestations, 105 

Gentlewoman, 314 

Georges, Mademoiselle, 209 

German simplicity, 220 : 

German’s intellectual excavations, 
221 

Getting on, 241 

Girl contrasted with woman of 
thirty, 41 

Girlhood and womanhood, 27_ 

Girls, in a dilemma, 296; puritanic, 


33 
Girls’ education, 25 
Girls’ fanciful ideals, 37 : 
Glorification kills, persecution en- 
livens, 329 : 
Glory is cold, 66; effects on inner 
change, 255; involves fatigue, 
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247; and the French, 111; poisons, 
61; a poor bargain, 273; sun of the 
dead, 283 

Goethe, 62 

Gold, basis of society, 49; is every- 
thing in embryo, 48; from ink, 
325; and pleasure, France’s im- 
pulse, 180 

Golden Calf, 202 

Good deeds, God’s monopoly, 222; 
fortune, unbalances heads, 227; 
luck, defined, 321 

“‘Good-fellow,’’ 158 

Good-nature, superficial in jour- 
nalists, 34 

Gossip, society’s pleasure, 241 

Goujon, Jean, 209, 215 

Government, art of, 206; a comedy, 
327; first principle, 146; like 
fortune, 262 

Governmental genius, 329 

Governments, able to hire pens, 242; 
smugness of, 254 

Gown, the, 277 

Grace is elastic, 64 

Great men, should not marry, 283, 
suffer doubly, 285 

Greatness, limitations of, 189; is 
martyrdom, 132; springs of, 190; 
teal, 243 

Grief, 291; is infectious, 213; like 
acid, 44; and organic virility, 71; 
upheaval, 63; violent, 40 

Grimaces required by world, 39 

Guillotine and gunshot arguments, 


14I 
Guthenberg, 331 
H 


Habit, its power, 220 

Half-artists, 216 

Hand, the, 316 

Happiness, 129, 188; commoners 
and genius, 229; conditions of, 55; 
consists of, 48; depends on, 337; 
‘duty and submission, 226; ele- 
ment of, 52; ignorance, 90; illicit, 
70; origin of, 9; self-evident, 28; 
of unsentimental women, 277; 
worth of, 41 


| Hard heads, weak, 169 


de Harley, President, 234 
Harvests, literary, 145 

Haters, good friends, 223 

Hatred, 88, 104, 191, 193; an ab- 
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Hatred—Continued 
straction, 213; fed on trifles, 54; 
gratified and love, 213 

Heart’s evaluations, 10 

Heaven and hell, 43 

History of nations, 11; of two kinds, 
148 

Hoaxing critics, 328 

Hobby, 24 

Homage of attached men, 70 

Homer, 215, 216, 334 

Honest man, 186 

Honesty, blooms but once, 244; a 
dangerous reef, 170; in politics, 
fatal, 304; a reproach, 202 

Hope and love, 46 

Hopes and illusions, 113 

Horace, 336 

Households, happy, 33 

Hugo, Victor, 334; Balzac’s letter 
60, 336 

Humanity’s fragments, 63 

Human creatures struck down, 221; 
race, socially, 319 

Human justice, how inadequate, 124 

Human nature, 274; duality of, 318; 
southern, 23 

Hunchbacks are gifted, 62 

Hungarian hospitality, 228 

Husband, like a spider, 316; and 
mistakes, 315; submissive, 28; 
and wife, 320 

Husbands, duped, 24 

Hypocrisies, social, 30 

Hypocrisy, its livery, 14 


I 


Idea, force of, 185 

Idealism of realist, 101 

Ideals of girls, 227 

Ideas, devour the ages, 304; nature 
of, 305 

Ignorance, 291 

Ignorances, two, 294 

Illegal gains, 192 

Illusion, 10 

Illusions of life, 315; strength of, 204 

Impulse and reflection, 160 

Impulses, mysterious, 171 

Inattention creates hatred, 66 

Incapacity, frequently a secret, 37 

Indignation, anguish and love, 92 

Individual interest farsighted, gov- 
ernmental not, 268 

Individualism, destroying family, 
261; a devouring evil, 264 
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Individuality, lost, 41 

Industry, modern, destroys art, 67 
Inequality of sexes, 121 
Infatuation, is not love, 258 
Ingratitude, in children, 191; king’s, 


247 

ines excels murder, 222; 
requires attention, 87 

Injustice, 260 

Ink, to change it into gold, 325 

Innocence, perishable, 60 

Innocent or guilty, flee, 234 

Insolence, of women, 113 

Insolvency, and good business, 183 

Inspiration, 167; is capricious, 300; 
and genius, 214 

Instinct of woman, 294; and worldly 
knowledge, 289 

Instinctive actions, 87 

Integrity, is rare, 318; after thirty 
uncertain, 49 

Intellects, habits of, 60 

Intellectual qualities, 
263 

Intelligence, flees bourgeoisie, 332 

Interests, injury to, 88; and men, 
206 

Interrogation, and science, 279 

Intolerance of intellectuals, 88 

Intrigue, 79; and talent, 142 

Intuition, 97 

Invention drains, 83 

Inventions, all existed before, 266 

Irreconciliation, 146 

Islander, more complete than main- 
lander, 297 


uncertain, 


J 


Jealousy, 32, 156 

Jeffreys, Judge, 261 

Jest only with equals, 65 

Jew, 148 

Jews, racial habit, 222 

Journalism, 133, 139; a commercial 
speculation, 136; corrupting in- 
fluence, 153; kills ability, 138; 
modern religion, 272; pernicious 
influence, 142; a prophecy, 136; 
ruthless, 137: a vicious power, 336 

Journalist, destructive, 140; return 
to vocation, 228; slack in con- 
science, 34; treachery and hy- 
pocrisy, 139 

Joy and equality, 11; excess, 31 

Joys, and passion, 120; of small 
minds, 70 


INDEX 


Judge’s blunders, inexcusable, 162 
Judgment by equals, 7; and inner 
knowledge, 275; on others, 253 

Judgments, narrow, 124 

Jury, defects of, 164 

Justice and crime, duel, 163; needs 
arbitrary government, 197; and 
passion, 172, 221; and society, 
contradictory theories, 262 


K 
Kant, 263 
Killing by poisoned words, 54 
Kindness, its dangers, 34; is 
punished, 205; and service, make 
enemies, 227; variety, 120 
Kings’ fate, disclosed by history, 
304 
Knox, 264 
L 


La Bruyére, 336 

La Fontaine, 334, 335 

Lamartine, 334 

Language, unspoken, 259 

Lauberdemont, 261 

Law, criticized by passions, 172; 
and crookedness, 13 

Law-schools, 51; stringent, produce 
lax manners, 304 

Law’s delays, 192 

Laws, unwritten, 114 

Lawyers, I1 

Laziness, 155 

Legally, a robust adverb, 267 

Legion of Honor, 254 

Legislation, popular, 256, 257 

Legislators, limitations of, 197 

Legislature, in France, 264 

Leibnitz, 102 

Liberal opinions, unbecoming to 
women, 294 

Liberals are selfish, 97 

Liberty, 107, 294; anarchy, despot- 
ism, liberty, 273; and happiness, 
112; right to squabble, 294; under 
despotic and free government, 
257; and virtue, 188 

Lies, easily swallowed, 198 : 

Life, aspiration and result, 125; is a 
business, 50; conditions of, 274; 
equilibrium between forces, 315; 
and forgetting, 219; a garment, 
218; and happiness, 178; its work, 
35; learned at a glance, 258; and 
liberty, 213; and money, 49; and 
moderation, 31; needs study, 91; 
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reality of, 125; its reality, 52; and 
repose, 17; retired and public, 
118; rule of, 243; scoundrels’, 159; 
secret of, 272; simplicity and 
piquancy, 31; in society, 31; is 
sorrow, I12; stern reality of, 
125; stormy and passionate in 
seclusion, 248; success, 186; un- 
heroic, 27; wise and prodigal, 315; 
is within us, 306 

Life’s events, 15; events, inter- 
linked, 162; Golgotha, 125; his- 
tory, 242; lessons, 170; levels, 222; 
poison, 243; rise and fall, 190; 
secret of success, 57; storms, 218; 
tranquil flow, 48; violent situa- 
tions, 103 

Liquidation, 193 

Literary critics, resemble courte- 
sans, 154; world, 35 

Literature, various kinds, 134 

Literature’s Supreme Court, 333 

Living presence, 146 

Livius, Titus, 336 

Loss of head, 146 

Louis XI, 147, 272; XIV, 336; XV, 
178; XVIII, 329; Philippe, 336 

Louverture, Toussaint, 239 

Love, age and youth, 122; an art, 
284; is a belief, 56; and calcula- 
tion, 195; can’t be plucked, 139; 
and constancy, 121, 177; a 
counterfeiter, 107; demands re- 
spect, 174; at eighteen, 7; and 
environment, 27; failure and 
success, 71; at fifty, 210; a flower, 
327; at forty, 326; great, 75; and 
hatred, blended, 233; and illu- 
sions, 61; is to love a wretch, 74; 
and marriage, 9; modern, hypo- 
critical, 211; never commonplace, 
46; and opposition, 292; pre- 
supposition of, 292; proof of, 243; 
re-creates woman, 296; and rest- 
lessness, 121; and self-preserva- 
tion, 171; simulates age, 292; 
success in, 31; and time, 247; 
true, is bashful, 226; unreturned, 
327; vain and greedy, 284; and 
want, incompatible, 171; women’s 
greeting of, 247 

Love’s basis, 80; impermanence, 20; 

instinct, 42; proof and demon- 
strations, 56; rarity, 27 

Lover, easier than husband, 315; 
a herald, 317; tinged by the age, 
42 
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Luck, 36; queer thing, 244 
Luther, 264 
Luxembourg, the, 297 
Luxury, resembles power, 242 
Lying, a womanly art, 171 
M 
Machiavelli, 267, 334; in 
petticoats, 213 
Madness and genius, 32 
Majority, intelligence of, 265 
Malice, of married women, 210 
Man, characteristics of great, 28; 
dual forces controlling, 28; is 
fickle, 53; and society, 3 
Man’s dual nature, 119; weakness, 


327; 


309 

Management, through weaknesses, 
226 

Mankind, unprogressive, 308 

Manners, are indispensable, 115 

Marriage, belies woman’s sentiment, 
196; and common sense, 61; 
dangers of, 71; disappointments 
of, 38; a duel, 313; interchange 
of vexations, 277; a lottery, 38; 
question, bachelors’ fun, 313; 
resembles a law-suit, 65; and 
woman, 32 

Married life, 68; warfare of, 244; 
worries, 52 

Martyr’s blood, 281 

Mass, appeals, 247 

Massena, 335 

Masses, government by, 3 

Masterpieces, immensely difficult, 
226 

Master’s correction, 139 

Means of livelihood, disliked, 220 

Medicis, 149 

Mediocre, success of, 134 

Mediocrities, like moles, 35; politi- 
cal kernel, 203; and talent, 181 

Mediocrity and cleverness, 282; 
power of, 258; vs. superiority, 79 

Meditation, joys of, 291 

Meek victims, legitimate prey, 91 

Melancholy, first attracts, then 
blights, 7 

Memory of women, 72 

Men, clever, 68; conceited, 74; 
dangerous, 244; difference be- 
tween, 248; dress occasions, 296; 
energetic, blunder, 178; of ideas, 
without money, 193; marred by 
women, 164; short-necked, 307; 


INDEX 


shy, are touchy, 52; surface char- 
latans, 69; vice and virtue, 221 

Menaces, refrain from them, 267 

Mental charm hardens, 53 

Mental, sentimental, and material, 
188 

Merits, hidden, not wanted, 203 

Mésalliances of spirit, 7 

Michael Angelo, 215 

Middle-class, environment, 227 

Military justice, 77 

Milton, 215 

Mimicry, 100 

Mirabeau, 334 

Miracles, are within us, 307 

Mischief, pauses in, 301 

Miscreants, fly from them, 58 

Miser, 91 

Miserable, are pariahs, 279 

Misers’, important transactions, 229 

Misery, 11 

Misfortune, 279 

Misfortune, 111; a cleanser, 64; de- 
grades or improves, 77; fore- 
warns, 234 

Misjudged individuals, 112 

Mistrust, 218 

Mockery, 28 

Modern industrials, 195 

Moliére, 105, 215, 334, 335, 336 

Monastery, influence of, 262 

Money, 49, 136; alters natural laws, 
26; epoch, 98; heartless, 193; 
market crocodiles, 142; outranks 
all, 219; rules children, 189; 
spendthrifts and savers, 7; and 
stupidity, 212; supreme, 202; war, 
267 

Monkey nature in man, Ior 

Monstrosity, 100 

Montesquieu, 60, 197 

Montmartre, 297 

Moods, and environments, 291 

Moral cowards, 97; crimes, 26; tor- 
ture, 160; world, abysses of, 247 

Morality, via income, 272 

Mortification by enemies, II 

Motherhood, art of, 30; vs. wifely 
love, 200 

Motherhood’s instinct, 39 

Mother’s bondage, 30; indifference, 


44 

Mothers with marriageable daugh- 
ters, 53 

Mozart, 327 

Murat, 69 

Music, 292, 293, 295 
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N 


Names, influence destiny, 239 

Napoleon, chattered like a magpie, 
239; a comet, 272; death of, 329; 
easy tasks, 147; employed young 
men, 205; and enmity, 187; fused 
extremes, 329; and French charac- 
ter, 264; genius, 105; and glory, 
247; grows drowsy, 192; in his- 
tory, 11; hope and action blended, 
300; human limitations, 188; 
infallibility, 254; influence of, 
328; Lefevre’s picture of, 132; 
made Emperor, 211; and the 
masses, 247; match for his genera- 
tion, 149; his maxim, 133; and 
power, 280; and the press, 138; 
and religion, 176; St. Helena, 278; 
summed up, 21; thwarted, 257; 
victim of propaganda, 303; vic- 
tory necessary, 51; will supports 
genius, 257; and woman, 239; who 
will depict him?, 21 

Napoleon’s aphorism, 137 

Napoleon’s fatal week, 143 

Narcissus, 69 

Narrow natures, and authority, 107 

National dogmas and idols, 305 

Nations, love strength, 174; 
strength and vitality, 254 

Nature, cannot be cheated, 120; 
gives talent, man develops it, 
328; and intellect, 263; love of, 
255; secrets of, 307; and society, 
72; unsurprised, 290 

Natures, deficient, 142 

Nature’s jests, 294; laws, 263; pet 
children, 266 

Natures too trusting, 55 

Newspaper, kills youth and plant, 
334; non-enlightening, 137; power 
of, 228: a malignant corruption, 
138; vices, 136 

Newton, 102, 300 

Ninon, 209 

No and Yes, of women, I71 

Nobility, in want, 108 

Nobility’s displays, 104 

Noble natures, precluded, 189 

Nostrils, index of character, 67 


O 


Oath, solemn, 212 
Observation, penetrative, 208 
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Obstinacy, easier than change, 244 
O'Connell, influence of, 328 

Old maid, 93 

Olympia, Signora, 209 

Opinions, infectious, 190 


Opposition, clamorous, 261; 
treacherous, 79 

Organ, the, 174 

Originality and grace, 19; not 


tolerated, 106 
Othello, 156 
Ovid, 336 


ies 


Pain, 38, 72 

Painting, its materials, 293 

Pantheon, how fill it?, 329 

Pardon, a soul’s grace, 182 

Parents, children and marriage, 219 

Pariah, 279 

Paris, a disease, 17; woman’s in- 
genuity, 211; a world in, 297 

Parting, 113 

Party actions, 261 

Pascal, 158, 332, 336 

Passion, 126; is absolute, 60; argu- 
mentative, 27; conflict with, 
308; deliberate, 27; ephemeral, 
31; evanescent, 27; and first 
love, 179; growth of, 298; and 
humanity, 221; imparts intel- 
ligence, 98; its instability, 20; 
instinct of, 211; and love, con- 
tradistinguished, 177; mishaps, 
129; prevails, 329; and self- 
love, 221; similar through- 
out, 73; single, 16; true, 113; 
unreasonable, 218; upheavals 
and readjustments, 122; vehe- 
ment, 30; none in Scott’s novels, 
133; with reservation, 177; and 
woman’s nerves, 218; youthful, 
122 

Passions, agitated, 53; of day, 241; 
end of, 250; intoxicating effect, 
248; torrential and subdued, 113; 
violent, 208 

Patience, does things, 325 _ 

Patriot priest, a contradiction, 262 

Peasant cunning, 58 

Penetration in love affairs, 63 

Penny-wise, incompetent, 288 

People, need belief, not philosophy, 
263; triumph short, 256 

“Perfect lady,’ 21 

Peril, power of, 163 

Perpetuity, a mania, 274 
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Personal interest, 188; and charity, 
154 

Perversity, in women, 276 

Pettiness, all-powerful, 204 

Petty-minds, 184; shun them, 325; 
and success, 140 

Phidias, 215, 216 : 

Philanthropy, an error, 262; gratis, 


23 

Piety, real and assumed, 227; and 
stupidity, 106 

Pity elevates second-rate, 83; kills, 
hatred stimulates, 280 

Plantagenets, 148 

Playwright, successful, a genius, 326 

Pleasures, restricted, 127 

Poet, an actor, 66; admiration for, 
145; a fatiguing craftsman, 63; 
prince of artists, 155 

Poetry is not life, 63 

de Poitiers, Diane, 209 

Pole, his characteristics, 217 

Policy, 221 

Politeness, 115 

Political life, 64; parties, ungrateful, 
143; science, unfixity of, 306; 
theories, all ephemeral, 306 

Politics, art of, 30; and philosophy, 
273; and sentiment incompatible, 


242 

Polycletes, 215 

Pompadour, 221 

Possession, 131 

Posterity, 242 

Poverty, 126; irony of, 77; of two 
kinds, 277 

Power, to attain it, 148; befits man, 
not woman, 80; proofs of, 163; 
requires recognition, 175; strikes 
true, 315; and successful govern- 
ment, 330; its use, 280 

Practical people, 12; and art, 30 

Praise, treachery of, 258; and 
women, 203 

Praxiteles, 215 

Preachers never change conduct, 49 

Prejudice, 12; supplants principles, 
315 

Premeditation and impulse, 130 

Present epoch, 99 

las Fe woman’s, 218, 268, 
203 

Press, base of, 333; blackmailing, 
142; can be killed, 331; destroys 
privacy, 237; hypocritical, not 
free, 332; independence of, ha! 
ha!, 206; like woman, persistent, 


’ 
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333; medium to mislead, 264, 
ought not be invented, 333; re- 
sembles the masses, 332; sins of, 
137; tool of ambitious, 264 

Pretensions to character, 41 

Prévost, Abbé, 215 

Pride, in men, 283 

Priest, perspicacity of, 261; legal 
interests, 261 

Principles and ability, insufficient, 
205; non-existent, 187 

Printing, promotes envy, 303 

Private secretaries, 204 

‘‘Progress,’’ 140 

Prohibition, 107 

Proletarian Samson, 267 

Prostitution and robbery, 162 

Protestantism, 124 

Public, of author, 229; opinion, 53; 
schools, deficient, 97 

Publicists, today, 331 

Puget, 215 

Punishment for children, 58 


Q 


Qualities, use of, 114 
Quarrel, with clever man, 206 


Rabelais, 63 

Racine, 336 

Raphael, 128, 156, 214, 225, 295, 
326, 331 

Raynal, 140, 334 

Reactionaries bitterest, 268 

Reality of life, melancholy, 93 

Reason and sentiment, 42 

Rebellion, a cloak, 304 

Récamier, Madame, 209 

Recollections, 46 

Reflection and speech, 26 

Reformer, his thorny path, 253 

Reformers, all blind, 168; and 
phrases, 148 - 

Regret, 28 

Regularity, makes happy, 237 

Relatives and strangers, 183 

Religion and ecstasy, 178; political 
necessity, 176 

Remorse, 89; weak, repentance, 
strong, 308 

apache 66 
epentance, 132, 143; triumph of 
Church, 260 a f 

“Reports,’’ administrative, 172 

Republicanism, 107, 127 


INDEX 


Respect, 112 

Respectability, lacks wit, 166 

Retreat, turned to triumph, 53 

Revenge, condition, 55 

Revolution epitomized, 21; noisy, 
thought, peaceful, 330; sinks 
solid treasures, 212 

Revulsion of feeling, 132 

Richardson, 215 

Richelieu, 53, 149, 223, 272, 280 

Ridicule supplants comprehension, 
336 

Right, not abolute, 195 

Righteous, man a monster, 220 

Riot, 205 

Rise to heights, 332 

Rivalry revives love, 70 

Robespierre, 11, 88, 261, 330 

Roman Catholic religion, 118 

Romances, 293 

Romantic and sentimental, 285 

Rossini, 327 

Rousseau, 74, 334 

Routine in happiness, 106 

Rubens, 225 

Ruin of ignorant, 315 

Ruins, effect of, 253 

Rumors, dangers of, 192 

Russians, 224 


S 

Sacrifice, 29 

Saint-Germain, Faubourg, 297 

Saint-Helena, 36 

Saint-Simon, 336 

Saints and sinners, 106 

Sand, George, IoI 

Satire, 335; rules France, 235 

Savages, and civlized man, 210 

Sayings, repetition wears them, 168 

Schiller, his genius, 318 

Schwartz, 331 

Scientists, 285 

Scorn, woman’s, 30 

Scott, Walter, 4, 62, 102, 133, 334 

Sculpture, 215; nude, 216 

Secrecy, the law of laws, 149 

Secret injury, and women, 175 

Secrets, diplomatic, 30 | 

Seduction, not displeasing, 176; of 
talk, 99 

Seeing things as they are, 91 

Self-criticism, 241; deception, 100; 
government, right to quarrel, 
294; interest and feeling in life, 
176; interest and national life, 


254; love, 147; pity, 198 
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Selfish persons, easy-going, 196 

Sentiment and self-interest, 146; 
stronger than life, 301 

Sentiments, cruel weapons, 318; in- 
stantaneous change, 131; projec- 
tion of, 188; when extreme mis- 
chievous, 211 

Severity and softness with men, 243; 
tempered, 274. 

Sex tactics, 119 

Shakespeare, 215, 336 

Shirt-sleeves, shunned, 254 

Silence is divorce, 298; is final, 
94; found in savages, 239; when 
golden, 222; observe it, 116 

Similarity of views, unifies, 166 

Simple life, 255; matters are im- 
portant, 97 

Simpleton, 12 

Simpletons protected, genius neg- 
lected, 89 

Sin, is proportionate, 172 

Single-mindedness, powerful, 209 

Slander’s distortions, 12 

Slav, has childish element, 217 

Smart-set life, 108 

Social changes, deep-seated, 283; 
economy, 49; forces vs. individual, 
95; inequality inevitable, 256; 
life, comedy, 31; nature forgets, 
63; nature outdoes invention, 163; 
position, 170; riddles, solved, 93; 
verdict, severe, 227 : 

Society, destroys sentiment, 29; 
complex, 147; conduct, 141; cyni- 
cism of, 283; a den of selfishness, 
40; be a match for it, 149; hates 
happiness, 328; honors roguery, 
36; and the individual, 95, 149; is 
intolerant, 36; jealous power, 31; 
judgments, indulgent and stern, 
145; and married woman, 288 

Society and nature, 3; overcomes 
upheavals, 235; its profits and 
burdens, 114; and “straight talk,” 
241; superiority and small fry, 
202 

Society’s- conditions obeyed, 37; 
demands, 89; eccentricities, 129; 
vital element, 3 

Soldier and child, 77 

Soldiers love children, 43 : 

Solitude, 117, 163; heals all, 237; 
and woman, 27 

Sons of soil unscrupulous, 98 

Sorrow and woman, 90 

Soul, agitations, 228 
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Soul-mates rare, 39 

Soul’s qualities, 76 

Southerners, characteristics, 330 

Sovereigns’, insight, 162 

Sovereignty, 335 

Speculation, respectable, 197 

“‘Speech,’’ necessary stupidity, 332 

Spendthrifts and experimenters, 146 

Spinoza, 60, 334. 

Spite, and intelligence, 204 

Spy, universality of, 158; is un- 
resentful, 233 

Standards, worldly, not absolute, 
187 

State, limitations of, 157 

Statesmen, great, extinct, 
quacks, 138 

Stendhal, La Chartreuse de Parme, 


64; 


ie cee 
Story-telling, 24 
Stranger, comedy of, 241 
Strife, in art and nature, 141; of 
man with himself, 271 
Strong-minded men, 105 
Structure builder’s indifference, 


335 

Stupidity, 93 

Success, 146; chances of, 132; comes 
once, 198; im France, attacked, 
327; a horse, 193; justifies every- 
thing, 148; key to power, 185; 
literary, 129; made to order, 
141; of mediocrity vs. merit, 275; 
questioned by family, 242; road 
to, 185; and society, 187; and 
sour grapes, 34; tardy, 175; a 
torture, 337; virtuous: poverty 
vicious, 57 

Suetonius, 336 

Sufferers, portray joy, 325 

Suffering, inflicted on the weak, 
183; and life, 113; mental, 244; 
not tolerated, 279; of superior 
minds, 68; woman’s exceeds 
man’s, 92 

Suicide, 271 

Sulla, 272 

Sully, 257 

Sunsets, of the heart, 158 

Superior men, helping others, 153; 
women’s desire, 199 

Superiority, hatred for, 175; and 
marriage, 8; transcends impedi- 
ments, 227 

Suppers, of variable luck, 159 

Surgeons and judges, lose illusions, 
298 
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Suspended judgment, impossible, 


234 
Suspicion without foundation, 13; 
world’s justified, 156 
Swiss, a usurer, 25; and profits, 25 
Systems never triumph, 273 


Ay 

Tacitus, 336 

Talent, 315; depends on will, 101; 
and geniality, 133; and heredity, 
25; women fear it, 313 

Talleyrand, 57, 244 

Tallien, Madame, 209 

Tasso, 215, 286 

Temperaments, two kinds, 189 

Tenacity of deathly sick, 223 

Theories, become bloody, 141 

Thinking aloud, 228 

Thought, key to treasure, 272; kills 
us, 259; mortal, 176; time is 
costly, 20; judges all, 242 

Times, old and new, 267 

Timidity, physical and moral, 98; 
sorrows of, 233 

Titian, 225 

Tomorrow, 221 

Tortures, of tender children, 111 

Tradesman’s praise, 212 

Tragedy, easily caused, 44 

Tranquillity, 236 


Transition, demoralization to 
energy, 160 

Traps, blindness thereto, 36 

Treachery, 233; understood by 


women, 206 

Treasures, of past, 308 

Triumphs, 95 

Troubles, bear interest, 223; dwarf 
commonplace men, 192 

Truth, 140; and clever men, 109; 
and feelings, 107; insolvent, 273; 
lives under a cork, 158; to make it 
credible!, 198; in disfavor, 303; 
and society, 321 

Tutor, never loved, 198 

Tyranny, and liberty, 274; mental, 
14 


U 


Understanding between believer 
and atheist, 87 

Uneducated, ascendancy of, 285 

Unfortunates, persecuted, 280 

Unhappy, always healthy, 327 

United States, 265 
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Unknown, thirst for, 308 
Upper ranks’, tinsel jargon, 178 
Usurper, enemies of, 233 


V 


Vanity, 65; a swindler, 105; en- 
durance of, 241; France’s national 
sentiment, 108; and _ philan- 
thropy, 225; of woman, 320 

Vaticum, 139 

de Vega, Lope, 102 

Venus Callipygne, 68 

Vice, 75; power of, 147; triumph, 
212; unfathomable depths, 268 

Vicious, always agree, 213 

Virgil, 133, 215, 336 

Virgin natures, powerful, 204; re- 
sourceful, 212 

Virtue, 26, 73; isolated, 80; and 
love, 43; and riches strangers, 77; 
too rigid, 209; unadorned, 211; 
varies climatically, 28 

Virtues necessitate obscurity, 81; 
shipwreck happiness, 72 

Voltaire, 65, 88, 102, 216, 331 


W 


Waist and grace, 104 
Waiting-woman’s honesty, 156 
Waterloo, 51 

Weak natures, 54 

Weak spot, friends and relatives, 


205 
Weakness, cowardly: strength 
merciful, 117; a handle for 


enemies, 268 
Weapons, for modern life, 174. 
Whims, recklessly paid for, 276 
Wife, nagging, 61 
Wife’s estimate, counts, 202 
Will, 272; thwarted, 289 
Will-power, 117; rare, 326; and 
talent, 102; wuncounterfeitable, 


141 

Wills in agreement, 55 

Wisdom and life, 274 | 

Wit and equality, 17; in flashes, 22; 
and grace, a gift, 7; masculine, 
frightens women, 313; of peasant 
and drawing-room, 266 

Wits of women resourceful, 36 

Woman, approaching her, 46; as- 
cendancy over man, 319; created 
by civilization, 198; entering 
room, 206; of fashion, 81; and 
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folly, 131; of forty, 226; grace and 
delicacy, 43; idealizes lover, 291; 
idiots and intellects crave, 218; in- 
describably invited, 101; isolation 
of, 157; is logical, 165; and love, 
40; is misunderstood, 296; pretty 
and environment, 289; ruins man, 
239; strength of, 68; superiority 
over man, 200; of thirty, 42; 
three rules regarding her, 316; 
well-bred, 52 

Woman’s age disclosed, 80; com- 
mand, 55; destiny, 260; face, a 
riddle, 317; fancies, 68; first love, 
35; genius for dissimulation, 141; 
heart, secret, 204; influence, 28; 
instinct regarding men, 104; 
instinct of heart, 38; life, 293; life- 
epochs, 33; logic, 320; nature, 
against perfect love, 170; pene- 
tration, I71; re-creation, 173; 
sixth sense, revealed, 260; tem- 
peramental variety, 34; thought 
elastic, 35; three ages, 68; under- 
standing, 307 

Women, adoration for, 321; appear- 
ances rule them, 314; civilization 
and nature, 39; civilization’s 
spoiled children, 160; clever, 72; 
very clever, 141; complex charac- 
ters, 109; craving notoriety, 71; 
defects, 125; different kinds, 
100; dislike being implored, 275; 
domineering, 227; at entertain- 
ments, 16; equestrian, 124; ex- 
pressing hatred, 321; famous, 
have masculine traits, 68; not 
faultless, 51; fear division, 320; 
feelings of, 38; force and mildness, 
177; and gossip, 25; great, rare, 
67; and handsome men, 58; hard 
on women, 313; and heroic love, 
18; homage of, 292; honest, 314; 
hoodoo art, 295; and ideas, 321; 
are inexplicable, 17; influential, 
117, 298; and jealousy, 317; as 
Jesuits, 320; knowing them, 321; 
learned, 26; like old sailors, 
16; and luminary of love, 17; 
love fops, 181; love of mature 
and young, 69; not in love, 76; 

__ two maxims regarding them, 248; 
mental twists in, 125; passions 
and truth, 221; prefer fools to 
talent, 275, 313; reason and feel- 
ings, 248; round-figured, 111; ruin 
each other, 175; and seclusion, 43; 
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Women—Continued 
and secrets, 17; seeking glances, 
157; sensitive, 13; spendthrifts, 
13; stifle jealousy, 120; taken un- 
awares, 205; twists in, 275; upper 
set, 177; virtuous by cheating, 
28; wasters of men, 125; wish, 45; 
without soul, 277; and worldly 
life, 56 

Women’s comedies, 108; defences, 
127; faces, 43, 199; ridicule of 
man, 213; words, 199 

Words, and middle-classes, 229; 
power of, 73 

Work and health, 284; law of art, of 
life, 216; and mediocrity, 145; 

- really good, requires, 135 

World, its entrances and exits, 9; 
and its evils, 52; grimaces satisfy, 
284; of ideas, revolves, 263; im- 
possibly bad, 189; judged, 77; in 
Paris, 297; never reformed, 186; 


INDEX 


success in, 186; is weak and 
indifferent, 180 
Worldly knowledge, 116, 128 
World’s education, 89 
World’s ways, lofty souls, 218. 


x 


Young men, and life, 116; in love, 
70; will power, 300; women avoid 
them, 117 ; 

Youth, credits flattery, 129; pitiless, 
128; two periods of, 300; under- 
stands youth, 46 


Z 


Zamet, 158 

Zeal, restrain it, 115 
Zenith, of life, 203 

Zero, human beings, 147 
Zwingli, 264 
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